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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





oN THE PATRONAGE OF THE FINE ARTS 
IN THIS COUNTRY, 

THE Historian who is employed in 
tracing the progress of a great nation, 
or in detailing the particulars of any 
distinguished reign, never fails to direct 
his attention to the state of literature 
and the arts, as forming the most deci- 
sive proofs of superior genius and taste, 
liberality and magnificence. Various 
circumstances may contribute to raise 
communities, as well as individuals into 
notice, giving them for a time a proud 
elevation over their contemporaries, 
but it is only science, and the pursuits 
which tend to improve the mind, by 


increasing the means of knowledge, that _ 


can be truly said. to raise any people 
to that height of glory, which ensures 
the admiration of the existing age, and 
the gratitude of posterity. Vanity and 
superstition, have indeed, in many in- 
stances, given astrong impulse to the ta- 
lents of men, and rendered them subser- 
vient to purposes far beneath their na- 
tive dignity, and relative importance. 
But even in these cases, in which the ob- 
jects have been despised, the perform- 
ances, by their intrinsic merit, have se- 
cured a permanency of reputation, and 
immortalized the artist when the patron 


las been forgotten. ‘The reason of this. 


is obvious; for though the deeds of 
men may be illustrated by the pen of 
the writer and ingenuity of the painter, 
neither the powers of the one, nor the 
imagination of the other, can alter those 
principles by which the true value of all 
actions is to be estimated. 

Literature and the arts will always re- 
quire public encouragement ; but this, to 


_ beeffectual for anybeneficial purpose,must 
heworthy of the subjects on which the ta- 


lents of men are employed, without any 
regard to personal gratification or private 


Advantage: much less should patronage 


bethrown away with an igprudent ge- 
_ herosity upon crude underfakings, which 
ue always an impediment to works of 
utility, and an incalculable injury to the 
Progress of learning. There must be 
}? Similarity of sentiment in those who 
nourage the laborious efforts of the 
Mind, and those who are enabled by the 
‘Ud of others to carry into effect designs 
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_the most lucrative 


Which, without that aid, would have pe- 


rished in embryo ; while the former feel a 
pleasure in promoting the inte!lectual en- 
joyments of mankind, they will be care- 
ful to avoid laying any restraint upon 
powers, which to be useful, must possess 
the entire liberty of expatiating upon 
subjects best fitted to their genius ;— 
and the latter being thus free to pursue 
that course which nature prescribes, will 
indulge no other inclination than that 
of enlarging the sphere of knowledge, 
and of extending the glory of their pro- 
fession for the general goud. It isjhow- 
ever to be regretted that patronage has 
been too often lavished upon designs 
of Jimited or equivocal utility, and in en- 
couraging the application of talents to 
unworthy objects. But on the other 
hand, again, though a false taste and 
capricious fashion. may have too fre- 


quently proved the means of imposing 


upon the public, and of misdirecting 
genius, it is no less to be resented, that 
persons of the first attainments should, 
through mercenary cupidity, have slack- 
ened in their exertions for farther im- 
provement, fromthe desire to turn the 
distinction they have already gained to 
account; so that 
what ought to have stimulated them in 
the career of professional glory, has sunk 
them to practices alike degrading to their 
own character, and injurious to the arts 
which they profess. 

That the latter performances of able 
men should fail to charm equally with 
those which gave the most flattering 
promise of unrivalled excellence, has 
been matter of common complaint at 
different periods ; but the cause may be 
seen in the abuse of splendid ease and 
the pride of reputation to the enerva- 
tion of the mental and moral powers. 
Patronage, therefore, seems not to be 
always so well calculated for the invige- 
ration of the mind, and the advance- 
ment of science as many are apt to ima- 
gine, since experience shews, that 
where the stream of public or royal 
bounty flows most copiously, industry 
abates, instead of being quickened ; and 
he that sat out with an earnest desire 
of perfection, stops short, and becomes 
indifferent to that which was once his 
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ruling passion. Like the warrier who 
lost his strength by tasting the honey 
which he found in the forest, the artist, 
whose aiin at first was solely fixed upon 
professional pre-eminence, slackens in 
his efforts when he perceives how easy 
it is to gain wealth, by the mere influ- 
ence of a name. 

In this country the want of patro- 
nage cannot be justly alleged as having 
in any degree F meas the energies of 
genius, or impeded the progress of 
science; for here literature and the arts 
have amply shared the benefits pro- 
duced by the spirit of enterprize, under 
the protection of a mild and liberal 
government. Here genius may expa- 
tiate without fear, and exercise its fa- 
culties without constraint, assured that 
proper assistance will not be withheld 
from laudable efforts, and that, if merit 
in any instance fails of meeting with an 
adequate reward, the cause must be 
sought in the pride of talent, or the ob- 
scurity to which it shrinks through diff- 
dence and indolence. 

But the great obstruction to the ad- 
vancement of the Arts in this powerful 
empire hath been the credulity of the 
public in countenancing trifling perform- 
ances, slightly conceived and hastily ex- 
ecuted; whence men of acknowledged 
ability finding it more profitable to turn 
many things out of hand, than to labour 
assiduously upon a few, have too gene- 
rally complied with a vitiated humour, 
and sacrificed the interests of that which 
ought to have occupied the first place 
in their thoughts, to the love of gain, 
while the rage for novelty gives them an 
opportunity of bettering their fortune 
at the expense of their judgment. This 
indiscretion, to call it no worse, may 
seem to confirm the rank of some 
sciolists, that the climate of England 
is unfavourable to the culture of the 
Arts; butif the abuse of talent be the 
indication of poverty of taste, those 
countries which make the greatest boast 
of refinement, must be content to share 
with us the censure of having perverted 
genius to unworthy purposes. It may, 
however, be: fely affirmed, that this 
very evil is u casioned by that intense 
thirst for works of elegance, which is the 
surest sign of a general respect for 
Science, and afferds a certain proof, 
that the public feeling only wants a 
proper direction, to render the state ot 
the imitative Arts in this Kingdom 
equal to the earnest wishes of their most 
ardent admirers. The progress which 
has been already made, is a sufficient 
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incitement to continued exertions fo, 
the attainment of a still greater eleys. 
tion, and it furnishes full ground of cop. 
fidence that the Arts need no other aij 
than a general spirit of emulation amon, 
artists themselves, to raise the Britis) 
school, if not to an unrivalled height, 
yet «at least to such a point as shaj 
command the respect of those nation; 
who have hitherto arrogated a supe 
riority over the rest of the world. With. 
out presuming to surpass the mighty 
masters of former days, thus much may 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that the progress of the Arts in thi 
kingdom, during the present reign, ha 
fully equalled, if not exceeded, what can 
be said of any other country within , 
similar portion of time. While, in fact, 
there has been a rapid decline in thoy 
states which were once schools to the 
rest of Europe; this island has not 
only fostered and expanded the power 
of foreign artists, but given birth ty 
genius of the first order, the production 
of which have already acquired a classical 
dignity, and will be studied with profit 
by succeeding generations. 

Delicate and discriminating patron 
age, at the same time that it has pre. 
vented partial jealousies and invidiou 
distinctions, has left men of ability to 
that free and laudable competition 
which becomes the independence of ge. 
nius, and is the perpetual spring of 
great undertakings. The manner, there 
fore. in which the Arts have risen to 
their present state in this nation, & 
rather to be considered with feeling 
of proud satisfaction than with amy 
emotion of concern; since it shows, that 
however slowly the ornamental branche 
of human science have extended amons 
us, the luxuriancy of their present cot- 
dition is not owing to any capriciow 
management or forced direction, but ti 
the free spirit of a liberal people, from 
whom works of merit have never failed 
of support. If public encouragement hai 
sometimes fallen short of sanguine er 
pectation, the fault will for the mos 
part be found in the inadequacy of the 
attempt, the deficiency of the plan, 
the insufficiency of the party by whow 
it was undertaken, to carry it into effect 

When persons indulge a_ separalt 
interest from that of the Art which the’ 
profess to esteem; or, when instead ¢ 
exercising the same strict justice 
regard to their own works, which the! 
are apt to indulge in the examination? 
the productions of others; when, takin 
an undue advantage of public liberaliff 
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' works and conversation o 


_ splendid course. 
' greatest value have emanated from our 
' Mientific institutions ; 
_ «riptions of persons, without any other 
_ object than that of promoting the general 
_ Welfare, have concurred in furthering 
designs calculated to invigorate mental 
_ tiergy and moral improvement. This 
| 8 true patronage, and it may be men- 
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they presume to think that meaner per- 
formances may pass, because few com- 
paratively are enabled to judge them 
properly ; and when, as the most dis- 
vraceful source of speculative projects, 
an inferior genius, accing in conjunction 
with a sordid spirit, obtrudes upon 
national credulity works of little value, 
there will be more reason to condemn 
the profuseness of generosity than to 
complain of the want of it. = 

But in truth, it would be no difficult 
matter to prove from the history of 
knowledge, since its great revival in 
the sixteenth century, that this country 
has rather exceeded, than fallen short 
in the extension of patronage. 

At two memorable and_ turbulent 
periods of our annals, the Arts expe- 
rienced royal favour under circumstances 
that might seem most unpropitious to 
their progress: for at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, and amidst 
the strife of polemics, Hans Holbein 
lived splendidly in the English court ; 
and the same haughty monarch by whom 
he was entertained, used his utmost 
efforts to allure the illustrious Raffaelle 
into his kingdom. At a subsequent 
eray when a furious fanaticism had 
gendered an insatiable rage for innova- 
tion, the unhappy Charles consoled him- 


_ self, under the vexations which he suf- 


fered from the republican party, in the 

Rubens and 
Vandyke. Andin the eventful age towhich 
ithas been our lot to belong, though the 


_ world has trembled from one hemisphere 


tothe other by the repeated shocks of 


_ the most tremendous revolutions, the 
_ progress of learning and the Arts con- 


tinued here in one steady and even 
Discoveries of the 


while all de- 


tioned without vanity, as the peculiar 


glory of our land, that no concern has 


| been deemed worthy of national support 
_ Which did not appear to have a universal 


tendency, or to be productive of benefit 


‘tothe whole human race. The liberal 
Artshave been considered in their most 


/honourable light, as connected with 
_‘anners; and being thus regarded 
5 they have acquired a distinction which 


% 
ig 


> entitles them to the particular attention 
of the philanthropist and philosopher. 
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It is true the moral effect of the Arts 
has not been quite so much attended to 
as the subject deserves; but to this at 
least Britain may safely lay claim, that 
here the Arts have not suffered the 
impure degradation which has too often 
disgraced them in other countries. 








ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
No. I. 


[As a number of curious facts relative 
to distinguished personages must have 
come to the knowledge of several of our 
readers, we beg to remind our friends 
that we shall be happy to receive, for this 
department of our magazine, all those whose 
authority can be vouched for.] 


MR. EDGEWORTH. 


IT is understood that the late Mr. 
Edgeworth left a manuscript behind him 
containing memoirs of his life, which 
his amiable and celebrated daughter, 
Miss Edgeworth, is now preparing for 
the press. We doubt whether such a 
document, and so produced, would be 
likely to contain those excentric traits 
of character which are peculiar to all 
individuals, but more particularly so to 
Mr. Edgeworth. A few anecdotes, 
therefore, derived from the most re- 
spectable authority, may not be displeas- 
ing to our readers. 

Many persons, not intimately ac- 
quainted with this gentleman, have 
imagined him a free-thinker in the most 
unqualified sense of the word; and have 
even gone so far as to assert that he 
denied altogether the existence of a 
future state. What his earlier tenets 
may have been we know not; but, un- 
doubtedly, a few years before his death 
he declared himself quite of a contrary 
opinion, and held that the world would 
again be peopled with its former inha- 
bitants, whe were to repossess their own 
proper bodies, purified from earthly 
feelings; and live here in a state not 
liable tu decay or detth. 

Mr. Edgeworth was chiefly remark- 
able for an ingenious, rather than a solid 
turn of mind ; for desultory and various, 
rather than systematic and profound 
information. His argumentative faculty 
was deficient ; and when you expected 
to be answered with logic, you were re- 
butted with an anecdote. 

He had a sort of biographical history 
of himself, which he seldom failed to give 
every new acquaintance at the first in- 
troduction. It ran thus, ‘“ Now, Sir, 
you know the great Mr. Edgeworth, 
and you may possibly wish to know 
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something of his birth, parentage, and 
education. I shall, first, give you my 
reasons for being an Englishman, and 
then for being an Jrishman, and [I shall 
leave you your choice to call me which 
you please. I was born in England, I 
married two English wives, I have 
several children who were born in 
England; and lt have a small property 
in England.—Now my reasons for being 
an Irishman. I married three Irish 
wives, I have a large estate in Ire- 
land, —I have a number of Irish 
children—my progenitors were Irish, 
and I have lived most of my life in 
Ireland. Sir, L am aman who despise 
vulgar prejudice, for two of my wives 
are alive,* and two, who are dead, were 
sisters.” 

Mr. Edgeworth was nearly related to 
the Abbé Edgeworth, that venerable 
Priest who attended Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold, and he was actually arrested in 
Paris, by Fouche, as a suspected cha- 
racter, in consequence of his affinity; 
though Mr. Edgeworth inclines to think 
it was on account of his having pursued 
a light-ancled nymph one evening home 
to her hotel, who proved to be under the 
august protection of the great police 
minister. 

Mr. E., we believe, was the first who 
introduced the telegraph into this 
country; at least, while in France, he 
improved its construction infinitely ; so 
much so indeed, that he considered him- 
self the origina! inventor cf it. He cer- 
tainly had a great mechanical turn, and 
his house at E*‘v-worth’s Town was 
quite a curiosity ; for, from the kitchen 
to the garret, wherever machinery could 
supply the place of hands, it was sure to 
be found. 

Several works published in Miss Edge- 
worth’s name, were partly written by 
himself: but so far as we were able to 
ascertain, his contributions, did not ferm 
the most valuable portion. !ndeed we 
have alwave considered his daughter, 
both a more masculine and more pro- 
found writer than himself. 

Asa specimen of the eccentricity of his 
manners, we shall record a conversation 
which took place on his first introduction 
to the gentleman from whom we heard 
the anecdote. This person having called 
to visit the great man, and names being 
announced by a third party, Mr. Edge- 
worth instantly turned round to a lady 
who was present, and said, “ My dear, 
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* Mr. E. was divorced by his guardian 
from his first wife whilst he was a minor. 
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for what purpose have [ those galloghes 
at the fire?” “To air,” answered the 
lady. ‘ But why to air,” asked he ?" 
«For the purpose of wearing them,” 
she replied. ‘‘ But for what purpose to 
wear them?” “In order to visit that 
gentleman.” ‘There, Sir,” cried he, 
‘ever while you live call witnesses to 
your conduct, instead of speaking on it 
yourself.” Had I told you why these 
galloshes are at the fire, you might not 
have believed me. By the way, | 
wonder what is the derivation of the 
word galloshes?’ The visitor seeing 
him so well inclined to sportiveness was 
willing to humour him, and said, “ the 
word was probably derived from some 
one’s having exclaimed as he was kickin 
them off after a walk, go, leose shoes.” Mr, 
Edgeworth thought they might be “gala 
shoes,” in King James’s time, when the 
most extraordinary shoes were worn. 
In short, after a variety of Swiftian 
derivations, the dictionary was produced, 
and gallosha proved to be a Spanish 
word. 
MISS EDGEWORTH. 

It is a rule with Miss Edgeworth to 
write, without allowing pleasure or in- 
dolence to interrupt her, six pages a day; 
no wonder therefore her works are so 
voluminous, or rather it would be sur- 
prising they are not more so, were it not 
that when her book is finished, she 
exerts a severe and remorseless judg- 
ment in pruning its redundancies. Yet 
we do not think she has always effeeted 
this difficult task happily. ‘ Patronage,’ 
and a few of her other novels might be 
considerably reduced in weight, without 
suffering any diminution of value. She 
has always too, a tablet at hand, ready 
to note down any expression occurring 
inconversation, which she might imagine 
likely to assist her literary labours. We 
cannot help thinking this an injudicious 
practice ; since many, who in the “ feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” might 
utter happy apothegms, and give loose to 
a luxuriant imagination, would feel 4 
disagreeable restraint, and repress thei 
powers, fearful of saying something not 
sufficiently fine for the press: or else 
in attempting to talk too well, degeneratt 
into pedantry, and afiectation. Mis 
Edgeworth, however, is far from being 
pedantic or affected herself. On the 


contrary, if fault must be found. with 
her deportment and conversation, We 
would say, that both bear an appearance 
of simplicity, and even triviality ; whic? 
savyours too much of an_ artificial & 
deavour at avoiding the author. Nothing 
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powever can possibly be more wniable 
than her manners, and nothing more 
delightful than her conversation, as she 
-onveys information without appearing 
») instruct, and possesses the happy 
‘culty of pleasing others by eliciting 
from them those observations, and those 
talents, Which by the assistance of her 
tablets she knows so well how to apply. 

Her conversational wit is not brilliant, 
put itis playful and engaging. One of 
the best sallies which we have heard 
secorded of her, was on her pressing a 
young and dithdent lady to sing. “ Well,” 
said the latter at last, ‘* I will sing, on 
eondition that you first pay me a com- 
Jiment,—one that the company shall 
decide to be witty.” ‘ Surely,” said 
Miss E., “you are not so determined 
qwainst singing, as to make my being 
witty a previous stipulation ?—surely 
vou will surrender without that article?” 
“No,” rejoined the lady, “Lf am 
»oitive.” ‘That is impossible,” ob- 
served Miss E., “for we all know that 
vouare superlative !” 

CURRAN. 

With the single exception of Sheridan, 
perhaps, no man of modern times said 
s) many witty things as Curran. A 
vreat number of these have already 
(yund their way to the press; but those 
we now offer, if we mistake not, have 
hitherto been reserved, virum volitare 
serora! The following is rather an 
instance of his ready eloquence than his 
wit. At the assizes of Cork, Curran 
had just entered upon his case, and 
siven the jury a statement of facts. He 
then, with his usual impressiveness and 
pathos, appealed to their feelings, and 
was concluding the whole with this sen- 
tence, “Thus gentlemen, [ trust I have 


' wade the innocence of that persecuted 


manas clear to you as’’--- At that instant 


the sun, which had hitherto been over- 


llouded, shot its rays into the Court- 


house ;~** as clear to you,” continued 
le, “as yonder sun-beam, which now 


Jursts In amongst us, and supplies me 
with its splendid illustration!’ This 


¢iusion, we ourselves heard, and its 
: local aptness, together with the happiness 
“the language in which it was clothed, 
_ Produced an effect which hasseldom been 
—*quailled; and can searcely be conceived 
| oy those who were not present. 


One evening, after dinner, the bar 


_Tsters in circuit, were criticising each 
| other's style of eloquence. Lord Clare, 
Who was then a judge, made some re- 
! marks on Curran, to whom he bore. no 
tod will; and afterwards requested 
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him to return the compliment. “ Why, 
in consequence of your Lordship’s ex- 
treme quickness and discernment,” said 
Carran, “ in perceiving what we lawyers 
are about to state, you are apt to in- 
terrupt our pleadings, and conclude our 
arguments for us. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that you do not draw 
those deductions for us, which we should 
have drawn ourselves.” His Lordship 
rebutted this assertion, and averred that 
he never attempted such an interrup- 
tion, till he understood plainly the drift 
of their reasoning, and then he stated it 
himself in order to save the time of the 
court. Curran dropped the subject, and 
turned to a friend who sat near him. 
‘“* A most dreadful circumstance occurred 
the other day,” said he,“ I had a pig that 
I wished to make bacon of, so sent for 
the butcher : he came and brought with 
him a most beautiful little boy, his son. 
The pig was laid down in the yard: the 
butcher lifted his axe for the blow, the 
poor little boy ran forward,”— “ good 
God!" exclaimed Lord Clare, “ and 
he killed his son!” “ No my Lord,” 
answered Curran drily, “he killed the 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OP BISHOP WAR- 
BURTON. 
DEARE SIR, 

1 have the favour of your's without 
date. I have not seen the pamphlet 
you mention written against my Jvu- 
LIAN, nor shall I ever read a line of 
it. Every clergyman, not to say every 
believer, is equally concerned with me 
about the truth of that miraele. It is 
the common cause in which I have per- 
formed my share. Besides L have been 
long ina humour to abjure all contro- 
versy. Whatever I shall write here- 
after will be delivered freely, explained 
as clearly, and enforced as strongly as I 
am able. If any one can overthrow it, 
he hath my leave: and if any one will 
support-it, he -hath my thanks; but to 
trouble myselfe further about the matter, 
is more, I think than I owe to the pub- 
lic; is more, I am sure, than 1 owe 
either to truth or myselfe. 

AMELIA, inmy opinion, is neither equal 
to Tom JonEs, nor to Jos. ANDREWS; 
but is much better than any thing, 
in this sort of writing, from any other 
of our countrymen. 

The Essay on Spirit is written by 
Clayton, Bishop of Clogher.* In an 








* It was. the production of a young cler- 
gyman in Ireland, who wasafraid to publish 
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English bishop, it would have been 
called heresy; but in an Irish I sup- 
pose it will pass for a blunder. It is 
in three parts; the middle only 1s pro- 
perly his own. The first being little 
better than an extract from Lock, &c. 
and the last from Clark. He is of the 
grosser sort of Arians. He holds the 
Hoty Guostr to be GABRIEL, and JE- 
sus to be MicnAgeL;: in defiance of the 
apostle, who says, ‘he took not on 
himselfe the nature of angels.” [ appre- 
hend that the Bp. (who published it 
against the advise of his friends) thought 
that it would make a noise. But he is 
mistaken. The world seems disposed 
to overlook and to forget it, unless some 
answer calls back their attention. 

The ErtGram isa pretty one. I shall 
always be glad to see any thing that has 
vour approbation. 

One Harris, a gentleman of fortune 
in Wiltshire, has published a kind of 
Universal or Philosophical Grammar, 
under the title of Hermes. It has 
many good things in it, though not 
comparable to the Gram. Generale et 
Raisonnée, of Port Royal. Ife is such 
an idolizer of the ancients, that he is 
right or wrong, as it happens, and as 
they lead the way. 

Byrom, of Manchester, a fine genius, 
but fanatical even to madness, has pub- 
lished a poetical Epistle on Enthusiasm : 
in which he has plentifully abused Mid- 
dleton and me; he is too devout to culti- 
vate poetry, otherwise he would have 
excelled in it. He has hit the true 
epistolary stile. ‘There are many fine 
strokes, many obscurities, and many 
negligencies in it. I am, Dear Sir, 

Your very faithful and affectionate 
Humble Servant, W. WARBURTON. 
P. P. Jan. 11, 1751-2. 





ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF PROSE 
WRITERS. 
No. I. 
HAZLITT’S LECTURES. 

OF all the pretenders to the chair of 
critical supremacy, who have sprung up 
among us during these last twenty years, 
Mr. William Hazlitt is decidedly the 
most contemptible. Disqualified, not 
only by the superficiality of his attain- 
ments, but still more so by the profligacy 
of his opinions on subjects of religion 
and morality, from becoming an “ ar- 
biter elegantiarum” to society, he made 





it himself; and the Bishop witi: more zeal 
than honesty or prudence fathered the spu- 
rious bantling. Ep. 
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his debut in the nd world asa ma. 
nufacturer of essays for a jacobinica] 
Sunday newspaper, “in the manner,” 
as he himself modestly informs us, « of 
the Spectator and Tatler!’ How far 
the chaste simplicity and fervent piety of 
Addison will bear a comparison with the 
infidel scofing and ribbald levity of this 
modern tuft hunter, it is not our pur. 
pose here to enquire, and we shall there. 
fore dismiss the ‘* Round Table,” with. 
out further comment, as an item not 
mentioned in the indictment we have 
now to prefer against him. Our present 
conversation with this ‘“ learned The. 
ban” will be found chiefly to refer to 
a * certaine daintie and facetious publi- 
cation,” bearing his hand and seal, deno- 
minated, ‘ Lectures on the English 
Poets,” and purportiag to have been 
delivered by him at the Surrey Lustitu- 
tion. We shall prove, in the course of 
this aud subsequent papers, how totally 
incapacitated Mr. Hazlitt is, on various 
accounts, to wield the iron mace of criti- 
cism. He wants two kinds of independ. 
ence: that of the head and the heart; 
and though he is an excellent ‘‘ hater,’ 
(a qualification which, according to his 
ideas, is absolutely necessary to inde- 
pendence,) he unfortunately confines his 
disgust to what the more respectable 
part of society would applaud and es- 
teem. His insane invectives against a 
late illustrious statesman—his imbecile 
ravings at Mr. Southey, and the con- 
tempt he every where expresses for any 
thing in the shape of morality and reli- 
gion, may well illustrate the truth of 
this remark, whilst his idolatrous rever- 
ence for the hero of Jaffa, Voltaire, and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, is a striking proof how 
studious, individuals, desirous of being 
thought respectable, ought to be of doing 
any thing that may excite his admira- 
tion. 

Before we proceed to analyze Mr. 
Hazlitt’s first lecture, we shall take leave 
to offer a few general observations. He 
has doubtless a great command of worts, 
but then they are “ full of sound aud 
fury signifying nothing,” and he po* 
sesses to perfection what the Edinburgh 
Reviewers have attributed to Arioste, 
namely, “ Antithesis of style,” for what 
he says one moment, he flatly contr 
dicts the next. A vehemence of sent 
ment totally misplaced, and a ridiculow 
affectation of excessive sensibility, at 
also his most distinguishing character 
istics. He has infused into his writing 
a good deal of that genuine simplicity * 
peculiar to Counsellor Phillips, and some 
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other gentlemen of the Irish bar. In the 
second page of his paper book he very 
oravely informs us, that “ History treats 
for the most part of the cumbrous and 
yunwieldly masses of things, the empty 
cases in which the affairs of the world are 
packed.” He sagaciously avers, that 
«the improbability of the events, the 
abruptness and monotony in the Inferno 
of Dante are excessive, but that the in- 
terest never flags,’ p. 36. Chaucer's 
poetry “ resembles a root just springing 
from the ground,” p. 45. ‘* Spenser’s 
Allegory will not bite us, nor meddle 
with us, if we do not meddle with it. It 
js as plain as a pikestaff,” p. 70. “Adam 
and Eve toiled not, neither did they spin, 
yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these,” p. 133. Very 
likely not, for the best of all possible 
reasons, because they were not arrayed 
atall. ‘ The Rape of the Lock is made 
of nothing. It is made of gauze and 
silver spangles!” p. 422. 

“Thomson is affected through care- 
lessness: pompous from unsuspecting 
simplicity of character. He mounts 
upon stilts, not out of vanity but indo- 
lence!” p. 169. As a comic writer, 
Goldsmith's Tony Lumpkin draws forth 
new powers from Mr. Liston’s face,” 
p. 238. ‘ Shakspeare did not trouble 
himself about Voltaire’s criticisms on his 
works!” p. 110. By an equally agree- 
able anachronism, mankind is introduced 
(p. 132) watching with anxiety the con- 
duct of our first parents in Paradise. 
“Poetry is more poetical than paint- 
ing, p. 20. All is not poetry that 
passes for such,” p. 27. ‘* Dryden’s plays 
are not so good as Shakspeare’s,” p. 161. 


“Swift was not a Frenchman,” p. 222. 


After the specimens here cited, it will not 


_ be very difficult to believe that Mr. 


Hazlitt’s style is simple enough. That 


_ he knows nothing, or next to nothing, 
_ hay be inferred from his ingenuous con- 


fession, that « Mr. Coleridge was the 


_ only person of whom he ever learned any 
-thing;” and the baseness of his. prin- 
| Oples is, we think, sufficiently obvious in 
almost every page of his writings. He 


ves not see “ any reason why the phi- 


losophical German writer, Schlegel, 
| Should be so severe on those pleasant 


persons, Lucius Pompey and Master 
roth, as to call them wretches. They 
‘ppear all mighty comfortable in their 
‘ccupations, and determined to pursue 
tiem ;” and after praising Voltaire’s 
ne he asserts, that “ there is some- 
ng sublime in Martin's sceptical in- 


“Merence to moral good and evil, as it 


is better to suffer this living death than a 
living martyrdom.” <“ The ladies of the 
bed chamber to Louis XV. found no 
fault with the immoral tendency of Vol- 
taire’s writings,” and he sees “no rea- 
son why our modern purists should.” 
As for our own Lord Rochester, he 
thinks “that his contempt for every 
thing that others respect amounts almost 
to sublimity.” 

We are sorry we cannot pay Mr. 
Hazlitt a similar compliment; for in 
his dereliction of “every thing that 
others respect,” we see nothing but 
ignorance, impudence, and littleness of 
mind. He may be assured, there is 
none of “that superiority of charac- 
ter”—* that dazzling splendour” about 
him which he so much admires in the 
“ruined archangel of Milton.” There 
is no dignity whatever—no poetry in 
his iniquities. The green-eyed critic 
of an infidel review, the second hand re- 
tailer of the blasphemies of Volney and 
Voltaire, the libeller of his King, and 
the petty hater of his country, can 
possess no qualifications to screen him 
from the “foul scorn” of the world. 
The poison he would instil is too easily 
neutralized to be of great importance— 
and those who may think proper to 
chastise his audacious arrogance, and 
expose his imbecility, will have advan- 
tages on their side, against which he will 
find it very difficult to contend. 

In his introductory lecture Mr. H. 
sets out with an attempt to define 
poetry ; but, conscious perhaps, that 
his notions on that head are none of the 
clearest, he runs into such amplifications 
of his subject, such a series of illustra- 
tions, that it requires no little ingenuity 
on the part of his readers to divine,— 
not, what 7s poetry—but what is not / 
He describes it “ as coming home to the 
bosoms and businesses of men ;” and no 
wonder, since he elsewhere tells us that 
*‘ it is the stuff of which our life is made;” 
—that “ the child is a poet, in fact, when 


~he first plays at hide and seek, or re- 


peats the story of Jack the Giant Killer ; 
the countryman when he stops to look 
at the rainbow, and the city apprentice 
when he gazes at the Lord Mayor's 
show.” Not content with this, he goes 
still further, and pronounces hope, fear, 
love, hatred, contempt, jealousy, re- 
morse, admiration, wonder, pity, de- 
spair, and madness to be all puetry. 
“It is the highest eloquence of passion, ” 
yet “ oaths and nicknames are poetry, ° 
and the miser, the courtier, the savage, 
the slave, the tyrant, the vain, the am- 
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hitious, the proud, the choleric man, 
the hero, the coward, the beggar, the 
king, the rich, and the poor, the young 
and the old, possess, all of them, the re- 
quisites for poetry, for “ what the poet 
describes is only second hand folly and 
madness.” 

Truly the critic himself would have 
some pretty strong claims to the cha- 
racter of a poet were there any truth 
in these observations. 

It would be a terrible encroachment 
on the time and attention of our readers, 
were we to quote half Mr. Hazlitt’s 
definitions ; for, like a tinker, who in 
mending a kettle makes two holes in his 
endeavours to patch up one, Mr. H’s 
arguments are never finished; the last 
of his illustrations always requires fur- 
ther explanation to make it intelligible, 
and when by dint of extreme persever- 
ance we at length discover what he is 
driving at, it seldom carries any thing 
conclusive with it, on the subject of the 
original question; — and not unfre- 
quently in the warmth of his zeal to make 
his hearers or readers understand what 
he is prating about, he concludes with a 
direct contradiction of all he had before 
affirmed. ‘hus at page 2, he observes 
that “ nothing but what comes home to 
men in the most general and intelligible 
shape can be a subject for poetry ;"—yet 
at page 5, he expresses it as his opinion 
that “neither a mere description of 
natural feelings, however distinct or 
forcible, constitutes the ultimate end of 
poetry.’ “Chaucer exhibits for the 
most part the naked object with little 
drapery thrown over it. ‘There is no 
artificial pompous display, but a strict 
parsimony of the poet’s materials, like 
the rude simplicity of the age in which 
he lived” p.45. ‘Chaucer's poetry is 
more picturesque and historical than 
almost any other,” p. 64. ‘ Milton has 
berrowed more than any other writer, 
and exhausted every source of imitation 
sacred or profane,” p. 115. ‘“ Dryden 
and Pope are the great masters of the 
artificial style of poetry ; Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespear, Milton, were of the 
natural,” p. 135. The question whe- 
ther Pope was a poet, has hardly yet 
been settled, and is hardly worth settling ; 
for if he was not, he must have been a 
great prose writer ; that is, he was a great 
writer of some sort,” p. 136. “ He (Pope) 
had none of theenthusiasm of poetry 
about him; his mind was the antithesis 
of strength and grandeur,” p. 140. 
** Pope's letters and prose writings neither 
take away from nor add to his reputa. 
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tion,” p. 156. ‘ Thompson is the bey, 
of our descriptive poets; for he give, 
most of the poetry of natural descriptiog 
p. 171. Others have been quite eque| 
to him, or have surpassed him; 4 
Cowper, for instance, in the picturesgy 
part of his art,” p. 171. ‘* Cowper gel. 
dom launches out into general descrip. 
tions of nature,” p. 181. “* He had ng. 
their Thompson’s love of the unadornej 
beauties of nature, nor Pope’s exquisit. 
sense of the elegance of art,” p. 189 
« Dr. Johnson was a learned /azy man, 
who liked to think and talk better thay 
to read or write, who however wrot: 
much and well, but too often by rote; he 
invented a sort of jargon half way outof 
one language into another, which raised 
the Dr.’s reputation, and confounded a 
ranks of literature,” p. 209 and 10. Th 
absurd contradictions which these pa. 
sages display need no comment. Mt, 
Hazlitt becomes his own critic; but 
could any thing encrease the contempt 
we already entertain for him, it would 
be the impudent familiarity with which 
he treats the venerable Johnson. His 
audacity in pretending to criticize the 
latinity of this great Lexicographer can 
only be caution by his acknowledgment 
of the happy state of ignorance he er 
joys, as to all that was ever said or done 
in the ancient languages. His idiot 
raving against the Dr. may very readily 
be accounted for; he hates, most inve 
terately, learning of all descriptions; % 
well as its professors, and in one of hii 
essays on the “ Ignorance of the learned, 
congratulates himself and the Cockney 
crew of which he is a member, on ther 
total independence of the trammels d 
education. Neither does he omit a fling a 
the learned acquirements in the book w 
have now before us; for he very sedatel 
informs us “ that the progress of know 
ledge and refinement has a tendency t 
circumscribe the limits of the imagim 
tion, and to clip the wings of poetry, p. 
18. Of this he may make _himstl 
pretty certain that “the limits of Ii 
imagination will never be circumscribed 
either by the refinement of his mannets 
or the depth of his acquirements ; for ht 
is as miserably deficient in onc as tht 
other. 
Like his brother charlatan, Leigt 
Hunt, Mr. Hazlitt is always on # 
stretch to be pleasant, amiable, and W* 
ty; and, to use his own favourite me™ 
phor, “mounts upon stilts” to talk ® 
the merest trifles. He is not content" 
use the common language of life as th 
vehicle for his thoughts and sentimen’ 
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hut, with honest Sancho, always “ wants 
hetter bread than is made of wheat.” To 
sum up much criticism in a few words, he 
‘stheshabby petit maitre—the dirty dan- 
dy of literature! In his attempts to be 
original he is coarse and vulgar; and if 
he mounts the high horse of sentimen- 
tality, it is sure to throw him into the 
dirt. The following (one of his very 
many definitions of poetry) is highly cu- 
rious and entertaining :—“ That which 
lifts the spirit above the earth, which 
draws the soul out of itse/f with indescri- 
hable longings, is poetry, in kind, and ge- 
nerally fit to become so in name, by being 
‘married to immortal verse.” Why 
really the politics of this pompous cock- 
ney, are less absurd than his criticisms. 
He pretends to be an admirer of Hudi- 
bras, but had he ever perused that inge- 


 nious production he would have known 


that “rhyme is only the rudder of verse.” 
But as he seems very dull of comprehen- 
sion, we will present him with a still 
further illustration of the subject. Verse 
is to poetry, what a nr a coat, 
buckskins, and patent top boots are to 
Mr. Hazlitt—‘‘the outward and visible 
sign of aninward and spiritual grace,” 
when there is any, and vice versa, as in 
the case of the critic. After assimilating 
poetry to abird, a carriage that goes on 


_ springs—a flame—a river—a parallelo- 
gram, and representing it as bright and 


obscure, vast and infinite, making the odds 


_ even, sometimes composed of gauze and 


silver spangles, and at others of nothing 


_ at all; we have a clumsy comparison 
_ ofits merits with painting, on which we 
_ Shall beg leave to offer a few observations. 
_ “We may assume without much teme- 
_‘tity,” says Mr. H. “ that poetry is more 


poetical than painting. When artists or 


connoisseurs talk on stilts about the 


poetry of painting, they shew that they 


know little about poetry, and have little 


lovefor the art. Painting gives the ob- 


| ject itself; poetry what it implies. Paint- 
ing embodies what a thing contains in it- 
' ‘lf: poetry suggests what exists out of 
_itin any manner connected with it.” 


“ But by the time the picture is painted, 
allisover. Faces are the best part of a 


| Picture; but even faces are not what we 
chiefly remember in what interests us 


most." The information we gain from 


| the first part of this estimate is infinitely 


luminous. We are at a loss to conceive 
why Mr. Hazlitt will not permit “con- 


| Olsseurs and artists” to talk upon stilts 
_ well as himself; it would be scarcely 
| Possible for them to say any thing fur- 
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ther removed from the purpose than he 
has done. For ourselves, we do profess 
to believe, notwithstanding his denun- 
ciations, that poetry bears a very great 
aiinity to painting. They both con- 
sist in an imitation of nature, and the 
nearer they approach to an entire ree 
semblance of it, the more perfect and ex- 
cellent they are. The painter is to the 
eye, what the poet is to the ear. From 
one we derive pleasure by silent elo- 
quence, from the other by vocal imagery. 
One depicts with a pen, whilst the other, 
with equal elegance, expresses a poetical 
spirit by the pencil. Descriptive poems 
have often been spoken of as pictures; 
and as painting is divided into many 
branches, so poetry will be found to bear 
a proportionate resemblance to them all. 
The Dutch school for instance, admirable 
in its way, may be compared to the bur- 
lesque style of poetry, the ends of both 
being to excite laughter. Those who 
delineate landscapes, pleasant prospects, 
and rural scenes, may be likened to the 
pastoral poets ; and portrait painters, to 
those who write on common place occa- 
sions ; the latter tell of joy, grief, pas- 
sion, and disappointment, in their strains ; 
the former represent all the emotions of 
the heart, on the faces of their figures, 
with the utmost spirit and vivacity. 

True Poetry the painter’s power displays, 
True Painting emulates the poet’s lays, 

The rival] sisters, fond of equal fame, 


Alternate change their office and their name. — 


Fresnoy. Mason's Translation. 


The pen and the pencil equally con- 
spire to preserve to men the memory of 
the illustrious of all ages—to record high 
and exalted deeds, and rescue their 
names from oblivion in spite of mortality. 
We do not think with our cockney critic, 
that “ by the time the picture is painted 
all is over ;” onthe contrary, we look 
upon an interesting painting to be to the 
imagination, what the key note is to the 
melody, in music, which gives us an im- 
pulse, aground work for the fancy to ex- 
pand upon. But we are getting into a 
lengthy dissertation quite foreign to our 
intentions; the object we had in view 
was simply to expose Mr. Hazlitt’s falli- 
bility as a critic.—an aim which we have 
doubtless pretty well accomplished. We 
have shewn him to be ignorant of all he 
pretends to understand - -a mere quack— 
a mountebank ; who has wriggled him- 
self into public notice by spouting his 
creaking prose in tavern halls, and would 
have poisoned the public with his “‘ brick 
dust powders,” and “tallow pills” had 
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not his imposture been discovered, and 
himself held up to the contempt he 
mierits. 
Z. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE BRITISH TROOPS 
OVER THE FRENCH. 

THAT the British troops have al- 
ways proved victorious over the French, 
whenever there was any thing like a 
parity of numbers, is an historical fact, 
undeniable from the times of Agincourt 
to those of Waterloo. This ascendancy 
in prowess, proceeds from moral and 
political, as well as physical causes. Ina 
free state, where every man feels, more 
or less, identified with the existing order 
of things, and where the privileges to 
which the constitution entitles him 
gives dignity to his sentiments, and 
elevates him above the mere tool of 
arbitrary ambition, it is natural that 
he should become actuated by a more 
rational and staple motive, than 
niere professional advancement or in- 
dividual glory. ‘Those interests and 
emotions, in short, which render the 
officer always more steady, determined 
and effective than the private soldier, 
are infused in a far greater degree, into 
the subordinate ranks of such an army, 
than into mechanical masses of. slaves, 
who care little about the political result ; 
but conceiving every object accomplished 
when their victories enable them to 
plunder the dead, retire from the field, 
covered with glory and gold lace. 

At the commencement of a battle 
physical prowess and constitutional 
bravery are the principal qualities ex- 
erted on both sides, and as these are 
eencrally dispensed on both sides, in a 
pretty equal proportion, the contest 
cenerally remains for some time unde- 
cided. But it is after their exhaustion, 
it is after the mere brutal powers have 
expended themselves, it is after the body 
has overworked its functions, that the 
niind developes its strength, and decides 
the fate of the day. ‘Then the love of 
freedom contends against the love of 
plunder, the sober habit of reflecting 
upon consequences against the chimerical 
rashness of indefinite aims; and the cool 
intrepidity of principle, against the short- 
lived enthusiasin of glory. 

The quality of courage has often 
heen divided into two kinds—consti- 
tutionaland moral; that which despises 
personal danger, and that which bears 
up against mental calamity. But the 
former is itself subdivisible into two 
species—individual and aggregate. Per- 
l.aps the great mass of every nation is 
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born with an equal average of individuaj 
bravery, though habits and education 
may tend to subdue or diminish jt, 
Whether the French are our inferior, 
in this species, [ know not. I should 
rather incline to think them personally 
as valiant as ourselves; but in a ¢gl. 
lective body, no doubt, they are fay 
beneath us. ‘he reason may be this: 
where the performance of an exploit 
depends upon the courage of one may 
alone, he knows how far he can rely 
upon himself, and if he be valiant he 
will not fear abandoning his own at. 
tempt. But when he forms only a part 
of an executive machine, he has the 
additional fear of being abandoned by 
others, and the courage necessary to 
assist him is not entirely his own. 

Now, when a man finds himself a part 
only of an integral body, private feeli 
naturally becomes subordinate to public, 
partakes of its tenor, and adopts its 
spirit. In the case, therefore, of a contest 
between French and English armies, if it 
be true, that the public spirit of the 
latter, (for the reasons before assigned,) 
be superior to those of the former, it 
follows, that however brave an individual 
Frenchman may be, he will accommodate 
the exertions of that bravery to the 
general tone of his associates. The 
Frenchman will argue, that it were use- 
less to : ttempt enterprizes, which might 
not be supported by his comrades; 
whereas the Englishman places as much 
reliance on his comrades as on himself. 
This difference then, in the esprit da 
corps, of both armies, often tends to 
make the Frenchman, if he be a brave 
man, act like a coward; and the English 
man, if he be a coward, act like a brave 
nan. 

Courage is also divisible into two 
other species—active and passive. In 
the latter, the French are certainly ow 
equals: for they will stand tamely to be 
shot at, a whole summer's day. Bit 
when the combat ceases to be missile, 
when steel encounters steel, and the 
hand which deals death, and the ey? 
that threatens it, approach and be 
come visible, then the Frenchman begins 
to feel his inferiority, and the Englist 
man to glory in his prowess. The. 
indeed, the Frenchman knows that the 
desertion of his comrade will prov 
fatal, and the Englishman is consciol' 
that into whatever peril he rushes ! 
shall not want support. The cons 


quence has been, that throughout the 
whole of the Peninsular war, ti 
French never but twice attempted ” 
cross bayonets with British troops, >” 
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always fled from the charge, just when 
they. had advanced so far as to render 
retreat infinitely more difficult and fatal 
than a contest. Yet this sort of panic 
applies to them only where they meet 
British troops ; for they feel, and there- 
fore, (so far as confidence goes,) possess 
a decided superiority at the bayonet over 
the troops of every other nation. 

Our advantage in close combat, in- 
dependent of moral causes, is attributable 
to the habits and exercises of our people, 
which tend, at once, to strengthen their 
muscular powers, and familiarize them 
with personal contentions. Cricket, 
football, tripping, wrestling and boxing 
are the sports of our English youth. 
The latter, especially, in which almost all 
are adepts; accustoms them to view with- 
out terror, an antagonist face to face, 
and glaring fiereeness and destruction 
from his eye. Now the power of the 
human countenance to create terror, not 
alone in beasts, but in fellow men, is 
well authenticated; and more than one 
Frenchman has been heard to say, that 
he dreaded our eyes more than our 
bayonets. It is a fact too, that a French- 
man never thinks of running till he has 
approached close enough to see the 
visage of hisenemy. ‘There isno doubt, 
therefore, that this circumstance alone, 
produces no small effectin a Frenchman, 
whose sole exercise is fencing ; a science, 
where the first lesson taught, is to pre- 
sent a serene countenance, for the pur- 
pose of preserving temper and self pos- 
session. Strength and activity of arm 
are also. required, in a far greater 
degree, by the manly games of English- 
nen. Though, therefore, a French 
army may outnumber an English, and 
though the sum total of their strength, 
may thus exceed our own, yet as, gene- 
rally speaking, each individual English- 
man surpasses in prowess each individual 
Frenchman, though he fall short of 
any two, yet still, that prowess, being 
concentrated, and set in motion by one 
governing power, so as to act instantane- 
ously upon a single point, it becomes, 


«cording to mechanic rules, equal in its 


effect, to two distinct powers, which are 
superior in actual endowment; but 
inferior in the means of application. 

In short, it is mind, and not muscle, 
which decides the fate of nations; and 
hot so much the mind of the general, 
who by judgment and ingenuity cer- 
tainly effects a great deal, as that moral 
Portion of the mind, those passions and 
those feelings, which, according as good 
or bad preponderates, first create free 
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and virtuous, or servile and vicious 
empires, and afterwards mainly con- 
tribute, either to preserve or to destroy 
them. B. 
MODERN PATRIOTISM. 
MR. EDITOR, 

ALTHOUGH a constant and syste- 
matic oppesition to the measures of 
government may appear somewhat un- 
reasonable, it is difficult to conceive 
that our constitution could otherwise he 
preserved in a vigorous and health 
state ; or, indeed that it could exist at all. 
Opposition, while it nourishes manly 
and independent feelings among the pev- 
ple, byits vigilance, often instructs minis- 
ters how to act, and at all times im- 
poses on them the duties of moderation 
and circumspection. Most of those, 
however, who engage in this practice 
rush into such extremes as entirely to 
defeat their own purpose. Were they 
to study a greater degree of candor and 
discrimination, it is evident that their 
censures would acquire more force as 
well as dignity. Interest, disappointet 
hopes, envy, rivalship, revenge, &c. are 
often too plainly the main-springs of 
their political invectives. Some few 
there are, possessed of peculiar malig- 
nity, who, in their rage against its go- 
vernors, extend it also to the country 
itself, rejoicing in its misfortunes, and 
would seem ever fervently to wish its 
total downfall; assured, in this case, that 
the hated possessors of power would be 
the first to be involved in the universal 
ruin. C* this description, undoubtedly, 
the most conspicuous are Cobbett and 
Phillips. in the last publications ot 
these ultra-patriots, I observe mutual 
compliments on the soundness of their 
principles, and the excellence of their 
characters. 

It has however excited much regret and 
surprise that the celebrated Jeremy Ben- 
tham, in a late book on the “ Inade- 
quacy- of moderate, and the necessity of 
radical reform,” should have sullied his 
reputation by adopting the vulgar abuse 
of the Prestons and Hunts. As this 
gentleman does not seem, conspicuously, 
to possess natural malignity of temper, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he must 
have been thwarted in some application 
to government; or been disappointed in 
his expectations.® Of any such particular 


# If ministers have really grossly dis- 
regarded the claims ofa man, who, neglect- 
ing the lucrative practice, has devoted his 
lif to the iustration of the theory ot lav, 
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circumstance in the history of his life, 
I am wholly ignorant; but a passage 
occurs in this work from which [ think 
it may be safely inferred that his extra- 
ordinary zeal for radical reform pro- 
ceeds from a different kind of feeling 
than pure patrivtism He exultingly ar- 
gues that kings must ever be against re- 
torm, because, as human creatures they 
would not naturally wish to impart any 
of the good things of the world to re- 
formers, but retain them all to them- 
selves. It must follow, according to his 
own data, that as reformers are also 
human creatures they must likewise be 
actuated by similar principles, by a de- 
sire to catch at the good things of the 
world. The following are his own ex- 
pressions, in which your readers will dis- 
cover none of the graces of elegance or 
simplicity. ‘* Money, power, factitious 
dignity—among the modifications of the 
matter of good, among the good things 
of this wicked world—these as it is the 
interest so it has ever been the study— 
as it has been the study, so has it been 
the endeavour—of the monarch—as it 
has been, so will it, and where the 
monarch is a human being, so must it be 
every where to draw to himself the 
greatest quantity possible.” p. 18. It is 
hoped that both rulers and reformers 
may be human, and yet their interest 
will sometimes consist in more generous 
and sublime modifications of the matter 
of good than money, power, or facti- 
tious dignity. It is not surely beyond 
the reach of human virtue, either ina 
monarch or a patriot, that his true 
interest and happiness lie in the real 
good of his country, and the pleasure of 
seeing all around him prosperous and 
happy; or, in the consciousness of present 
and future fame. 

Universal suffrage, or, at least, a more 
general suffrage of the people in the 
election of the members of Parliament 
isthe great outcry of all our reformers. 
This convenient topic on which to 
display their political sagacity and their 
sound patriotism, will, it is likely, last 
them long enough; for it is not to be 
imagined that the British Government 
will ever be so enthusiastically specu- 
lative, as to begin the tremendous ex- 
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they undoubtedly merit the charge of insen- 
sibility. In a former age statesmen were 
more ambitious of the praise of literature 
than of late ; they were not only the patrons, 
but the intimate companions of the Popes 
and the Gays, the Addisons andthe Swifts 
of their time. 
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periment of investing the people with, 
new political power. Some late large 
minorities, and the last elections, ought, 
1 think, to convince every candid and 
reasonable person that our constitutiop 
is already sufficiently democratical ; cir. 
cumstances, however, which I do not 
mention as matter of regret, or alarm, 
but rather the contrary. But, surely. 
Mr. Bentham must have abandoned al} 
sense of truth and shame when le 
roundly asserts that the liberties of the 
people are now wholly extinguished by 
the incroachments of arbitrary power, 
It is a glaring truth that popular pyi.- 
vileges have been continually gaini 
round since the extinction of the Tudor 
aie : and, if I mistake not, they 
have attained additional consideration, 
even in our own times, since the conf. 
dent administration of Pitt. Yet, says 
this writer, “ Without any outward 
or visible change in the forms of our 
constitution, the monarchical and _ the 
aristocratical have obtained over the 
democratical not only an ascendancy, 
but an ascendancy so complete, that 
under the outward shew of a mixed and 
limited monarchy, a monarchy virtually 
and substantially absolute is the result.” 

Such kind of random, desperate ob- 
servations would have deserved no atten- 
tion had they come from a common op- 
position writer, who, for the sake of his 
character or the sale of his works, must, 
without ceremony, persevere in the 
opinions he has publicly avowed ; but 
when a man whose name of all his living 
contemporaries perhaps best deserves 
to be mentioned by posterity, voluntarily 
plunges into the mire with the lowest 
herd of croaking politicians, pouring out 
those mere “ railing accusations” which 
have already passed a thousand mouths, 
and whose appetite is capable of being 
satiated with miserable, antiquated 
satire, of which the meanest pamphleteer 
has been twenty years ago ashamed; 
such as allusions to Burke's swinisi 
multitude and to the house of correctio 
by the name of the Bastille ; which he 
calls one of Lord Sidmouth’s Bastilles, 
where the “ seditionist lies rotting, ul 
seen and unseenable:” such an extra 
ordinary phenomenon well deserves to 
be particularly remarked, as one of the 
most striking, as well as lamentable 
proofs of the degree to which party- 
spirit is capable of perverting the temper, 
and degrading the understanding. 


E. LEMPRIERE- 
Holborn, Aug. 4, 1818. 
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t, The resources of Genius. 
ad jn his musing mood the poet exists in 
» M another world, peopled by the beings 
ir. of his own prolific imagination. 
ot HM Heisthere compensated for the neglects 
m, he meets with in life. There every 
ly, thing is adjusted to his taste ; his rivals 
all are always disgraced and his nymphs are 
he alwavs kind.—‘* Les malheureux qui ont 
he de esprit trouvent des ressources en 
by eux-memes,” says Bouhours : . 
er, « Then grieve not thou to whom the indul- 
ri- gent Muse : 
ng Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire ; 
Loe Nor blame the partial Fates if they refuse 
The imperial banquet and the rich attire ; 
ey Know thine own worth, and reverence the 
on, Lyre !* 
- Remarks on a passage in the Dunciad. 
ays ' 
ard « Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel decked these 
Ur ribbalds — . 
the From slashing Bentley,” &c. 
the The introduction of a name so de- 
cy, servedly revered as that of the critic 
hat Bentley into the Dunciad will ever 
and reflect the highest discredit upon its 
ally author. ‘The cause of Pope’s enmity to 
It.’ this worthy man and excellent scholar, 
ob- is accounted for in the following anec- 
en: dote. 
Op. Atterbury being in company with 
‘his Bentley and Pope, insisted upon know- 
ust, ing the Doctor’s opinion of the (then) 
the recently translated Homer. He warded 
but off the question for some time, but being 
ring earnestly pressed by both, freely said, 
rves “The verses are good verses, but the 
rly work is not Homer, it is Spontanus ;” 
vest an observation which may be considered 
out exceedingly apposite. Pope has been 
hich too attentive to the melody of his ver- 
ths, sification, and has failed in a great 
eing Measure to infuse into his translation 
ated the simple majesty of Homer. 
ter J descriptions run into florid amplifications 
ned ; not to be found in the original, and he 
inisi isnot unfrequently artificial and affected, 
tion when he wishes to be pathetic. In short 
h he his splendid and too highly ornamented 
lle, # paraphrase is better adapted to the style 
, Un- of the silvery tongued author mentioned 
xtra- by Bentley than to Homer. 
— LEE and ADDISON. 
A The thought with which Addison’s no- 
_ hle tragedy Cato opens, appears to have 
ar J been borrowed from Lee’s Alexander. 
- The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 
LE. Cat 


eee 





* Beattie’s Minstrel. 
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The morning rises black ; the low’ring sun, 

As if the dreadful business he foreknew, 

Drives heavily his sable chariot on. 
Alexander. 


By which comparison it is seen that 
Lee’s images are most striking; Add+ 
son's most correct, 

Sung writing 

Is a talent entirely “per se,” and 
given, like every other branch of genius, 
by nature. Shenstone was labouring 
through his whole life to write a perfect 
song, and succeeded no better than Pope 
did in his attempts at a Cecilian Ode. 
Mr. Moore is one of the very few poets 
who have entered into the spirit of this 
style of composition. His songs abound 
in the most exquisite similies, and 
generally conclude with one, which may 
be said to be to the piece, like the dew 
drop at the end of an unfolding rosebud, 
which, tinged with the colour of the 
flower, adds brightness to its hues, deli- 
cacy to its shades, beauty to its shape, 
and fragrance to its perfume! 


Seat of Modesty. 

Aristotle observes that lovers gaze on 
no part but the eyes of those they love, 
which is the abode of modesty. Pliny, 
however, places it in the cheeks; but 
Erasmus in some measure illustrates 
the meaning of the Stagyrite, by affirming 
that modesty is said to be in the eyes, 
because children when they blush cover 
their eyes. He adds that the Poets 
feign Cupid blind because he is so impu- 
dent; were his eyes open nobody would 
trust him. 

* Which is the villain ? let mesee his eyes 
That I may avoid him.” 
Much Ado, &c. 


Coincidence between Fuirfar und Lorenzo 
de Medecis. 

In the twenty-first stanza of the third 
book of the ‘“Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
where Tancred inadvertently encounters 
Clorinda, and knocks off her jhelmet, 
Tasso-says, ~ ~~ 
** E lechiome dorate al vento sparse, 
Giovane donna in ’mezzo *] campo apparse.” 

In his translation of this passage, Fair- 
fax introduces a very splendid image of 
his own. 

** About her shoulders shone her golden 
locks, 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 


Tasso merely observes that a young 
female appeared before him with her 
golden locks shaken out in the wind. 
The exquisitely graceful addition of the 
translator may however be traced to a 
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Sonnet by Lorenzo de Medecis, with 
whose writings Fairfax was doubtless 
very well acquainted. 
Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti mont 
Apollo spande il suo bel lume adorno 
Tal i crin suoi sopra la bianca gonna. 
Sonnet 73. 
O’er her white dress her shining tresses 
flowed : 
[hus on the mountain heights with snow 
o’erspread, 
The beams of noon their golden lustre shed. 
Roscoe’s Life of Leo, 1, 259. 
Stage Directions. 

It appears from the stage directions in 
sume of our oldest English plays, that 
parts of the minor speeches were left to 
the discretion and invention of the actors 
themselves. This at least would appear 
from the following very ludicrous note 
in Edward IV. “ Jockey is led whipping 


over Lhe stage, speaking some words but of 


small importance.” 
Moliere. 

Of Moliere’s plays, ‘* The Impostor” 
is undoubtedly the best; * The Learned 
Ladies” may perhaps rank next. Under 
the name of Vadius in this comedy, the 
author meant to represent the character 
of Menage. Tartuffis a name borrowed 
from the German, signifying Devil. 


Curious Epigram. 

The following epigram occurs in a 
very rare and curious selection, not men- 
tioned by Ritson, entitled “The two 
last Centuries of Epigrammes.” Printed 
by J. Windet, (no date.) 

Oure common Parents, straight upon their 
fall, 

Made breeches fit to hide themselves withal ; 

Both men and women used to wear them 
then 

Now females wear the breeches more than 
men. 

Esop. 

There is a book printed at Antwerp, 
1578, in which the whole of Esop’s 
Fables are translated into French Son- 
nets; some of which are extremely well 
paraphrased. The French are particularly 
partial to light detached pieces,and agreat 
proportion of their ‘iterature affords 
sufficient testimony ofit. The writer of 
these observations has in his possession 
a work, executed by the express com- 
mand of Louis XLV., in which the whole 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses are converted 
into Rondeaus! 

Unwillingness of Men of Genius to be 
satisfied with their own productions. 
It has been very justly observed that 

though men of ordinary taleuts may be 
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highly satisfied with their own pro. 
ductions, men of true genius never are 
Whatever be their subject they always 
seem to themselves to fall short of jt 
even when they appear to others most t, 
excel; and for this reason, because they 
have a certain sublime sense of perfection 
which other men are strangers to, and 
which they themselves in their per. 
formances are not able to exemplify. 


Conrad Gessner. 

The death of Conrad Gessner is said 
to have been similar to that of Petrarch, 
‘‘Capite libris innixo mortuus est jn. 
ventus,” (vita Petrarche.) He wa 
found dead in his study with his head 
leaning on some books.—Most of his 
writings exhibit uncommon force of 
imagination, but very indifferently re. 
gulated, with much of that merctricious 
substitution of glittering words for ideas, 
so common to the German School of 
poetry. 

Coincidence between Mallet and Shakes. 
peare. 

The following passages from Shakes. 
pear appear to have furnished Mallet 
with an idea for his beautiful ballad 
‘¢ William and Margaret,” 


«* As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the conker ere it blow, 


E’en so by love.” 
Two Gent. of Ver. 


‘«‘ She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm i’the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 
Twelfth Night. 

‘‘ The rose was budding on her cheek 
Just opening to the view. 
But love had like the canker worm 
Consumed her early prime ; 
The rose grew pale and left her cheek, 
She died before her time.” 

William and Margaret. 


Woman. 

Carcinus, in Semele, says, ‘Oh Ju- 
piter, what evil thing is it proper to cal 
woman?” Reply. It will be sufiicient 
if you merely say woman! Hamlet ex 
claims, “ Frailty, thy name is woman, 
and Shakespeare elsewhere says, ‘ She 
is the devil.” Otway’s Castalio, like 
blubbering school boy, who has beet 
disappointed of his plaything, also bursts 
into the following splenetic recapituls- 
tion. 

“T’d leave the world for him that hatesé 
woman ! 

Woman, the fountain of all human frailty’ 

What mighty ills have not been done by 
woman? 

Who wast betrayed the Capital?—-é 
woman! 
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who lost Mark Antony the world? a wo- 
man ! 
Who was the cause of a long ten years war, 
That laid at last old Troy in ashes ?— 
woman : 
Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman ! 
Woman to man first as a blessing given ; 
Happy awhile in paradise they lay, 
But quickly woman longed to go astray ; 
some foolish new adventure needs must 
ve 
And the first devil she saw she changed her 
ve! 
T o his temptations lewdly she inclined 
Her soul; and for an apple damned man- 
kind.” 

How often does man,withastrange and 
almost unaccountable perversity, abuse 
that in which he most delights, and 
mar the blessings which his Creater has 
provided for him! As the gem will 
commonly sink in our estimation when 
possessed, so the amiable qualities of 
woman dwindle into comparative no- 
thingness when ungrateful man_ be- 
comes more habituated to them. Who 
willdeny that 
“The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 
And man the hermit mourned till woman 

smiled !”’ 

Campbell. 


Let us then believe, that 
« All illstories of the sex are false ; 

That woman, lovely woman! nature made 
To temper man—we had been brutes with- 

out her. 
Angels are painted fair to look like her ; 
There’s in her all that we conceive of heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy and everlasting love!’ 


On Absence. 

That absence sometimes increases love, 
and at other times destroys it, may hap- 
pen from the circumstances of parting. 
When the separation is attended with 
no shocking reflection — when no ill- 
usage or infidelity has been the cause of 


it, absence certainly increases. love ;- 


because the remembrance of past pleasure 


_ fntertains the soul with nothing but 


‘entinents of endearing tenderness ; but 
if the separation preceeds from a want 
of merit, defeet of love, &c., the mind 


| fmploys itself in contemplating those 
ideas which’ seem most reasonable to 


restore its tranquillity, and thus gets the 
better ot a passion which has had the 
misfortune to be placed on an unworthy 


object. 


E’pigram on Narcissus. 
The following beautiful epigram is 


rg Irom a collection printed at Brest, 
Jv. 
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Stulte puer,vana quid imagine ludis amantem, 

Junge pares :—recte nupserit umbra sono. 
Translation. 

Why foolish boy indulge in sorrows vain, 

And to a shade proclaim your amorous pain, 


Echo invites, nor can a match be found 
More fit than this—a shadow toa sound ! 


The mind preferable to the person. 


Those who like Paris make beauty 
their object will lose, as he did, wisdom 
and honour ! 


Ingratitude. 


There are four species of ungrateful 
persons. The first denies that he has 
received a favour. The second sup- 
presses and conceals the benefit. ‘The 
third retains no remembrance of it; and 
the fourth, who is the worst of all, con- 
ceives a hatred tohis benefactor, because 
he is conscious that he is under an 
obligation to him, 


Coincidence between Lord Byron and 
Burton. 


The following passage from Burton’s 
highly ingenious and entertaining “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” appears to have 
suggested to Lord Byron that exquisite 
definition of solitude contained in the first 
Canto of Childe Harold. 


“To walk amongst orchards, gardens, 
bowres, and artificial wildernesses green 
with thickets, arches, groves, rillet fountains 
and such like pleasant places; pooles— 
betwixt wood and water, in a fair meadow by 
a ruin side; to disport in some pleasant 
plaine, to run up a steep hill, or sit ina 
shadie seat, must needs be a delectable re- 
creation. Whosoever he is therefore that is 
overrunne with solitariness, or carried 
away with a pleasing melancholy, and 
vaine conceites, I can prescribe him no better 
remedie than this.” 

Vol. 1,p. 224, ed. 1624, 


Lord Byron has infinitely improved 
the thought, and taken a much wider 
range. om 
“To siton rocks, to muse o’er flood and 

fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene ; 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 

dwell, 

And mortal steps have ne’er, or rarely 

been, 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 

With the wild flock that never needs a 

fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean : 

This is not solitude—’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and see her 

stores unrolled.” 
S. XXVIII. 
W. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

TO any one who reads the accounts of 
trials at the Old Bailey, and at the 
different Assizes throughout the king- 
dom, it is matter of painful reflection to 
consider the multitudes of human beings 
who are periodically consigned to the 
hands of the executioner. Such oc- 
currences, I will say, demonstrate not 
merely the increasing corruption of the 
age, but what isin my mind worse, the 
indifference of the government to the 
lives of its subjects, and the coolness 
with which these scenes of blood are 
witnessed by many of the inhabitants 
of this country. Surely no abstract 
reasoning can justify a practice or a code 
of laws which consigns the murderer and 
the furger to the same gibbet. Our 
natural feelings, when not stifled or 
counteracted by custom and the corrupt 
maxims of the world, must rise in re- 
bellion against such perversion of justice 
—against such a monstrous violation of 
every principle of humanity. For my 
own part I am not ashamed to confess, 
that I view the sanguinary system which 
prevails in this country with abhorrence; 
that I consider it as swelling the cata- 
logue of national delinquency; and as 
being one of the foulest reproaches upon 
a nation calling itself Christian, that can 
be well imagined.—My heart sickens 
when I reflect upon the tragedies of 
horror that have been acted within this 
twelvemonth past. Men, women, boys, 
or some little more than boys, prema- 
turely sent out of the world, not for 
murder or treason, or offences of like 
atrocity, but for forgery. I need but 
refer your readers to the case of 
Vartie; of two men executed about a 
week since in London; and particularly 
to that of Gray, an unhappy youth 
about twenty years of age, executed last 
spring at Warwick ; who, if the statement 
of the paper can be relied on, had been 
enticed by an old offender. A most 
pathetic letter was written to the Prince 
by his wife ; but the law was inexorable. 
Many other instances might be men- 
tioned. Enough has appeared to make 
every one, not entirely callous, start with 
horror at the legalized murder, for 1 can 
give it no milder appellation, which is 
repeatedly occurring. The nations on the 
continent regard our criminal code with 
astonishment, as more worthy of the 
age of Draco than of the 19th century. 
[ am only surprised that its barbarity 
has not excited one Joud and simultane- 
ous ery throughout the country for its 
extinction. Happily some individuals 


Frequency of Capital Punishments. 


have brought the matter before Pay. 
liament, and the names of Romilly anq 
Mackintosh are nobly distinguished py 
their humane efforts to amend our cr}. 
minal jurisprudence. Let them perse. 
vere in their virtuous exertions, jj 
the feelings of the nation are excited oy 
the subject, and the punishment of death 
is by asolemn enactment of the legis. 
lature at least restricted to the more 
atrociousoffences. Humanity can scarce 
furbear to picture what useful members 
of society some of those unhappy victims 
might have made, had their lives beep 
spared, and had they been transported 
to some remote region. Surely their 
youth, their temptations, might hare 
pleaded in their behalf, and caused that 
mercy to be extended to them, which js 
not denied to the pick pocket and thief, 
I need not remind your learned readers 
that many enlightened men have con 
demned the practice of inflicting death 
for comparatively light offences ; that 
they have recommended solitary confine. 
ment, hard labour, &c.; and that this 
alteration has been adopted with the 
most distinguished success, not only on 
the continent, as Holland, Switzerland, 
and, I believe, in Germany, but more 
recently in the United States of America, 
Even those uninfluenced by any other 
than selfish considerations may well doubt 
the expediency of the present sanguinary 
system, when they find the victims every 
day increasing, and the punishment of 
death appeariug to have little influence 
in checking the progress of crime. 
Surely it is high time to revise a system 
so abhorrent to humanity, and, as ex- 
perience demonstrates, so inefficient. 
It is time to beware of hardening the 
minds of the people by the frequent 
exhibition of public executions, and of 
leading them to confound offences ;t0 
suppose it a matter of indifference, 
whether a man employs his hand in fors- 
ing the endorsement of a bill, or in dra¥- 
ing the trigger of a pistol against hi 
neighbour's life. It is time to pay some 
deference to the feelings of others, aud 
not withhold from the Prince Reges! 
the prerogative of extending mercy whet 
his own benevolence would prompt him 
to do so. To the advocates for capital 
punishment I would suggest the cor 
sideration, how solemn a thing it 18 © 
send a fellow creature for what we dee 
a great offence, into an eternal world 
I would remind them how questio” 
able is the right of society to punish 
capitally for any offences but those ° 
murder, or what may be supposed 
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jead to it, how desirable that punish- 
ment, when inflicted, should be followed 
if possible by the amelioration of the 
offender, at least should operate as a 
caution and intimidation to the next. 
Lam, &c. C. L. 
August 11, 1818. 





‘“THE MYSTERIOUS MO- 

THER.” 

MR. EDITOR, 

THE correspondent who has commu- 
nicated to you an enigmatical epitaph as 
the origin of the tragedy of “ The 
Mysterious Mother,” (page 109) cannot 
have paid attention to the noble author's 
ewn account of its history, or compared 
it with some very common relations, 
which may be found in different books. 
Lord Orford says that his play is found- 
ed upon a fact, which occurred in the 
reign of King William, and he even 
goes so far as to vouch Archbishop Til- 
lotson for the truth of it. In the sup- 
plemental volume to the Spectator, the 
same narrative is circumstantially given 
on the authority of William Perkins, 
who lived in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in whose casuistical works the 
whole story is minutely detailed. Bishop 
Hall, in his Cases of Conscience, has an 
argument upon the subject, which he 
professes to have taken from Perkins, 
though he says the same circumstance 
isto be found in two German authors, 
who pretend that it happened at Prague. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his Ductor 
Dubitantium, relates this strange and 
rare case, as an event that took place at 
Venice, for the verity of which he refers 
to Comitolus, a learned Italian civilian. 

After all | am not of opinion that 
Lord Orford took the story of his very 


ORIGIN OP 


_ deep tragedy from any of these books ; 


since the whole fable, if it be one, is 


' lore dramatically told by Bandello, in 
_ one of his 
_ Gentiluomo Navarrese sposa una che 
) ra sue sorella e figluiola, non io sa- 


novels, entitled : 


penda.” The story exactly as related 


_ by Bandello may be also found in the 
_ “Heptameron, ou Sept Journées,” better 


known by the title of the ‘ Contes de 
la Reine Navarre,” of which there have 
been several editions, and it is scarcely 
within possibility that such an inquisi- 


_ Uve reader as Horace Walpole should 


have been unacquainted with these two 
collections of novels, but particularly the 
Chat he did not chuse to acknow- 


| ledge the true source from whence he 


crew the outline of his plot, is not to be 


_ Wondered, when his conduct, in regard 
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to the romance of “Fhe Castle of 
Otranto,” is considered. No person, 
however, who takes the trouble of read- 
ing the Tales of the Queen of Navarre, 
will have any doubt at all upon the mat- 
ter; for the * Mysterious Mother,” is 
nothing more than a poetical version 
of that digusting story which in horror 
may be said to exceed (Edipus. 


Sept. 8, 1818. C. W. 





NOTICES ILLUSTRATIVE OP CAMBRIAN 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, 
No. 1. 
EDWARD THE FIRST. 

THE memory of this monarch is still 
held in general detestation in Wales. 
His massacres in that country have in- 
deed left a stain on his name which can 
never be obliterated.—Sir Davydd T're- 
vor, the Rector of Lianallgo, in 1480, 
addressing the statue of Edward, over 
the grand entrance of Carnarvon Cas- 
tle, thus expressed himself ; 


“* Where ! ye now astonish'd cry,* 

“* Where does mighty Edward lie ? 

“ He that gave these ramparts birth, 

«* ‘When prostrate Cambria lean’d on earth. 
** Here still his image, rais’d on high, 

“ Attracts the thoughtful, curious eye ; 

“* But he, long humbled from a throne, 

‘* Lies far beneath a massy stone.” 


PLANTATIONS. 

Since the denudation of the Cambrian 
cliffs by Edward the Ist, for the pur- 
pose of subjugation, the subsequent des- 
truction in the war of Glyndwr, and the 
necessity there was of lessening even the 
remainder of the woods, from the shelter 
which they afforded to the “ perturbed 
spirits” which the accession of Henry VII. 
and the consequent close of the wars of 
York and Lancaster, let loose upon the 
country, little has been done till within 
the last thirty years for the restoration 
of her forests. At present, however, a 
general emulation prevails, and immense 
numbers of thriving plantations decorate 
even the mountainous districts. 

COLONEL CADOGAN, 

It will be remembered, was amongst 
the heroes who fell gloriously in Spain. 
There is a singular coincidence in the 
name.—It is British, and is spelt Ca- 
dwgan, compounded of Cad, a battle, 
and Gwg, fierce, terrible! 

FAIRIES. 

In Wales, as in other pastoral districts, 
the Fairy Tales are not yet erased from 
the traditional tablet; and age neglects 
not to inform youth, that if, on retiring 
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to rest,the hearth is made clean, the floor 
swept, and the pails left full of water, 
the Fairies will come at midnight, con- 
tinue their revels till day break, sing 
the well known strain of Torriad y Dydd 
or the Dawn, leave a piece of money on 
the hob, and disappear. The sugges- 
tions of intellect, and the precautions 
of prudence are e aus silv discernible under 
this fiction: a safety from fire in the 
neatness of the hearth, a provision for 
its extinction in replenished pails, and 
a motive to perseverance in the pro- 
mised boon. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The late Earl of Mornington married 
Anne, daughter of Arthur Hill Trevor, 
Viscount Dungannon, of Bryncinallt, 
in the County of Denbigh, descended 
from Tudor Trevor, Ear] of Hereford, 
founder of the 16th Tribe of North 
Wales. The Wellesley family is of En- 
glish origin, but resident for ages in 
freland; from this union of the nations 
is the modern Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, and of this marriage the 5th Son. 

DERRY DOWN 

It is not generally known that the 
tune called “ Derry down” is originally 
British — the words” HAL VR DERRI 
pown,’ Hie to the oaken shades, being 
Welsh :— These choral words, having 
at length, like **AR HYD Y NOs,” given 
name to the strain: the English song, 
called the -lhbot of Canterbury has also 
wiven it another. The Celtic word 
Deri, is still known as descriptive of a 
region oright ally sylvan, in the north 
of lreland, the county of De rry. 

AN EXCELLENT REPLY. 

One of the ancestors of Sir Edward 
Liovd, Bart. of Pengwem, Flintshire, 
at the head of his THoUsAND friends 
and neighbours, went to Bosworth, to 
aid his compatriot Henry VII. who, 
when quietly fixed on the throne, sent 
a gracious message to invite him to 
Court ; but listen, ve sons of ambition, to 
his reply, from holy writ! “I love to 
du j ella Mone mine ow n people.” 

HENRY IT. 

This monarch had made Vast prepa- 
rations tor invading Wales—where his 
opponents were patriotism, fortitude, 
and rocks; these were, however, second- 
ed by elemental aid; torrents of rain, 
riotous rivers, and a precipitous country, 
were unusual dificulties to soldiers from 
flat and fertile regions, and the conflict 
at Corwen completed the discomfiture. 
Ageravated as he was, by a repulse in a 
former campaign, in the forest of Ewloe, 
near Chester, by Owen Gwynedd, Prince 
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of Wales—from Corwen the haughty 
Henry retreated in high dudgeon; ag 4 
proof of which the monster immediate] 
on his return, ordered the eyes of twelve 
young men of the first families jy 
W ales, retained as hostages, to be pluck. 
ed out ! 
EINION LONYDD, 
Or Einion* the Soother. 

The beautiful allegory, of which the 

following lines are a translation, is sup- 
posed to be of druidical origin. Gwsg, 
was the Somnus of Ancient Britain, and 
Einion Lonydd one of his many priests, 
or agents, whose province it was to enter 
every dwelling where there were chil- 
dren, ear/y in the evening, leaving his 
sandals at the entrance, then softly ap- 
proaching, and at “the same time behold- 
ing the child with a soothing and bene. 
ficent smile, to have sung as follows in 
Pianissimo, while at each repetition of 
the words ‘‘one, two, three, (un, daa, 
tu,) he gently drew his hand over the 
infant’s forehead to close its twinkling 
eyes. 

The original British was commonly 
sung to Tbw y Fammaeth,—the nurses 
melody, or lullaby ; but I have adapted 
the translation to Ar hyd y nés,—asa 
strain more generally known. 


Look at me my little dear,—one, two, three, 
Let me whisper in thine ear,—one, &c 
Bid the playmates all retire, 

Sit thee down, and draw thee nigher, 

See the bright, inviting fire—one, two, three. 


Supper o’er my soul rejoices! one, &c. 

When praise? is sung by infant voices,— 
one, &c . 

On lap maternal now undressing, 

Brothers, sisters—all caressing, 

Bend the knee, and beg a blessing,{ one,&c. 


From toil the world itself reposes—one, &. 

Around him night her curtain closes—one, 
XC. 

Lo! sleep thy tranquil bed’s adorning, 

Playtul dreams and plans are forming, 

Rest—til! Heav’n restores the morning- 
one, &c. 


— a 
— —_— 





* In the later ages, Einion has beet 
known by the more modern and familiar 
name of Huweyn Lonydd, or Hugo, the 
quiet, or S$ other. 

+ The “ Molfiant i Dduw or thanks be 
to God, so delichtful is it to listen to the 
— : of gratitude. 

t In Wales it is still customary, even for 
ag grow nh up persons of both sexes, to fall 0 
one knee before each parent wherever they 
meet them, on their return from any 
tance, and always for the married cow 
on coming home after the ceremony. 
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GAY. 

Periv ap Cadivor, a Bard of 1160, in 
nis ode to Howel, son of Owen Gwy- 
nedd, Says, 

« Fy nghaton a grynr h4g erchlais y viin,” 
The hideous raven scream that wrung my 
soul. 

Gay has the same idea, though with- 
out the possibility of plagiarism : 

« That raven on yon left-hand oak, 

« (Curse on his ill-betiding croak,) 
«* Bodes me no good.” 
SLATE QUARRIES. 

Llovd, in his ‘* Ode to Evan the 
Thatcher,” Marzwnad Evan Dowr, says, 
« [t appears probable from this line, 


« And if some day, of happier date, 

«“ Contrives a roof, it must be slate,” 
that Evan Gethin* had seen _ pro- 
hetic words of Merddyn Wryllt, 
(Merlinus Sylvaticus) which occur in 
a dialogue ascribed to him and Taliesin, 
about 570. 

«© Pan dorrbe y deri 

“ Yng oror y ’Rhyn; 

‘“ A thro. ’l cerrig yn vara. 
“ Yn agos I'v Wyddva.” 

The two first lines were fully accom- 
plished in the denudation of the country 
by Edw. I. and the fulfilling of the two 
last, seems to have been reserved for 
Lord Penrhyn, who, by opening and 
working the slate quarries, and the 
spirit which his exemplary and success- 
ful exertions have excited, bids fair to 
convert, in the language of Merddyn, 
“the rocks of Eryri ito bread;” and 
Evan Gethin would, doubtless, now be 
surprised to see the humble though use- 
ful ability of Evan Dowr, so much and 
so extensively improved upon: and it 
was, perhaps, far beyond even the pro- 
phetic powers of Merddyn, to foresee, 
that after an inverval of 14 centuries, 
the rocks of his country would, by an 
tnion of ability and perseverance in that 
public spirited and lamented nobleman, 
be converted into an elegant and durable 
Covering, not for the dwelling of medio- 
rity only, but for the palaces of princes; 
and this also in Transatlantic re,ions, 
a world of which Europeans, for many 
ages after that of Merddyn, and for 
“ome years aftcr those of Evan Gethin, 
had no idea, unless indeed we except 
the impression made in Wales by the 


_ ‘feturn of Madog ap Owen Gwynedd, 
In the reign of his Brother David, prince 


—..... 


* Jeuan Gethan ap Jeuan Lleiwion, a 
Met of the 15th century. 
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of North Wales, from a voyage which 
the troubles in his own country induced 
him to attempt, and from which he sue- 
cesstully returned, as some of the Bards 
inform us, to prevail on his former asso- 
ciates to follow his example, and ex- 
change the Cambrian cliffs for the fer- 
tility of Mexico. 

THE HIRLAS—THE WASSAIL CUP. 

The mead horns of ancient Cambrian 
hospitality were called the Hirdas.—A 
beautiful specimen of the ancient Hirlas, 
Was preserved at the late Lord Pen- 
rliyn’s seat in Carnarvonshire. 

Fill with mead the Hirlas high, 
Nor let a bow] this day be dry ; 
The hall resounds, the triumph rings, 
And every bard the conflict sings, 
See notes on Beaumaris Bay. 
THE KISS. 

The following stanza certainly pos- 
sesses no small share of that mode of ex- 
pression called the impassioned ! 

Y CUSAN. 

Moes gusan by chaw dibechod, digriv 

Mal degryn o wirod, 

Medrusaidd medrw osod, 

Er mwyn Duw ar vy min dod ! 

TRANSLATION. 

Give me the playful, harmless kiss, 

That little boon, mellifluous bliss ; 

Thou well canst lay it on my lip, 

The drop, for God's sake let me sip ! 


ANCIENT INSTRUMENT OF MUSIC. 
The Welsh shepherd, in some dis- 
tricts, still retains his pib-gorn, or pasto- 
ral pipe. His dress was formerly re- 
markable ; a crook, covered with cha- 
racters intelligible only to himself, a co- 
nic cap made of rushes, and a loose 
jacket. These, with Ria ro, or cry, 
were necessary to the completion of the 
character of the Cambrian shepherd. 
ANCIENT NAME OF BRITAIN. 
in the ancient and curicus documents 
called Trioedd ynys Brydain, Triades 
of the Isle of Hritain— this Island is 
named Clas Merddyn, the Green Isle, 
after_the arrival of Hy Gadarn, or 
Hiesus the Potent, the first settler ¥ 
vel ynys, the Honey Island; but after- 
wards Prydain, of which Britain is the 
echo, the fair or beautiful Isle. inthe 
British 'Fales called Alabinog:, the poe- 
tical denomination of Ynys y Cedciru— 
Isle of the mighty-- is given it. 
CAER. L. 
ON EDUCATION, IN REPLY TO PHILA- 
CRIBOS. 
MR. EDITOR, 
{ hasten to comply with the request 
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of your correspondent,* Philacribos, as 
the greater part of his objections arise 
from placing a wrong construction on 
the passage he has selected to make re- 
miarks upon. 

In the first place the whole passage 
refers to learning, or knowledge, and 
not to religious opinions, to which there 
is not the most distant reference. Hence 
there was not any impropriety in class- 
ing the systems together, as there does 
not appear to be many shades of differ- 
ence between the methods of teaching, 
whether the school be national or dis- 
senting ;—and as to the inventor of the 
new system, though [I would wish the 
real inventor to have the merit, yet it 
does not appear necessary to enter upon 
the inquiry at present, and all I shall 
say at present on it is, that Philacribos, 
is too much of a partizan, to suffer me to 
subscribe to his upinion without further 
inquiry. 

1 wish, however, that Philacribos 
would understand distinctly, that I con- 
sider the national schools preferable to 
the others, in many respects, and that 
as far as religious instruction goes they 
are decidedly preferable. 

Now, having restricted the question 
to knowledge and moral habits, | will 
endeavour to give wny reasons for the 
assertions I have advanced  Educa- 
tion is generally admitted to be one of the 
most powerful instruments that can be 
employed in improving the condition 
and morals of men; of leading them to 
know and practise the duties of religion ; 
and ultixiately of increasing the happi- 
ness of mankind. This, however, must 
depend much on the manner in which 
it is conducted — but it is evident that it 
ought not only to lead to the objects 
above stated, but also to be adapted to 
each individual's station in society; and 
the plan of education which is not regu- 
lated by these considerations is essen- 
tially defective. 

The term education, must however 
be taken in a more limited sense when 
it is applied to that given at schools, as 
it is the example of their parents, the 
principles instilled at home, that form 
the characters of children; the best 
parents teaching their children habits of 
honesty, sobriety, and industry, the 
worst making their's adepts in every spe- 
cies of vice and irregularity; the 
various shades between constituting the 
bulk of society. The new system will 
apply only to the common arts of read- 
ing and writing, and a slight knowledge 


—_-- 
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of arithmetic, and therefore the system j, 
to be considered levelling, in as far as it ro. 
duces the instruction at schools, to thos. 
arts. Now, however respectable or ¢a. 
pable a village schoolmaster may be, he 
can have no chance to contend with, 
school which gives instruction gratis— 
consequently the children of the respect. 
able part of the inhabitants must either 
be sent at a considerable expense to adis. 
tant school, or be content with the same 
education which is given to the meanegt, 

All appear desirous of extending the 
benefits of the arts of reading and writ. 
ing to every individual, but few have 
considered the propriety of such a mea. 
sure, especially when conducted in the 
hasty and irregular manner at present 
adopted ; as it appears very questionable, 
whether it will debase or improve the 
morals of the rising generation —~at any 
rate it will increase the number of news. 
papers, ballad singers, and circulating 
libraries, and will enable the girls to 
read novels, and ballads, and to write 
love letters; the young men to dabble 
in religious controversy and_ politics, to 
read the weekly philippics of a Cobbet, 
or Hunt, &c. and to imbibe the delusive 
principles of pretended reformers, to say 
nothing of the inducement tu juin others 
of similar opinions at the tap-room— 
Such are the most common applications 
of the arts of reading and writing among 
the lower classes. 

Another, and not the least defect of 
the system, is that of giving instruction 
gratis. ‘I’o place it at a reasonable rate, 
or within the reach of those parents 
who choose to exert themselves to pre 
cure their children instruction would be 
a most charitable action, but to givett 
gratis is no charity at all. Instead of 
being made the reward of industry only, 
the idle meet with equal encouragement 
and one of the greatest incitements te 
carefulness and frugality is removed. 

I do not consider it a charity to give 
food, raiment, or education, except the 
former in case of age, sickness, or imme 
diate want; and the latter to orphans. 
As in other cases it always has the effect 
of destroying industry, by removil 
every spur to exertion, and it totally 
annihilates an independent pride that 
ought to be encouraged, and paves the 
way to begging and pauperism. 

Ifchildren were dependent on their p* 
rents for education, those under the cot 
stant influence of bad example would 
shut out from its advantages, and const 
quently the school would be in some mes 
sure free from the danger of corrupt?) 
besides to give education to evil 
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jsed children, is only to enable them to 
‘o wore harm in their riper years.—It 
; also to be reme:hbered that one evil 
disposed boy will do more injury in a 
vhool than ten good ones will do good, 
because Vice always supports itself by 
the ridicule of every thing that is good, 
and the powerful effect of ridicule on the 
human mind is too well known to need 
illustrations. 

That parents should be desirous of 
having their children educated, is very 
reasonable; so it is that they should 
have them supplied with food, and de- 
fonded from the effect of the weather; 
but would it be prudent to find food and 
raiment fur every half starved child, be- 
cause its parents had not the power to 
furnish it with sufficiency? Are not im- 
prudent marriages sufficiently numerous 
at present, without removing one of the 
sreatest bars against them? viz. that of 
being obliged to provide fur their chil- 
dren.—What is to check an overgrown 
population, if the fruits of every impru- 
dent marriage be to be supported and 
educated by public charities? While the 
parish supports the children, and the 
national school educates them, need we 
wonder at the increase of paupers and 
pauperism ? 

Whatever may be the apparent good 
inrespect to the unfortunate children, 
it will, [ am afraid, be attended with 
most serious consequences to society in 
general. By some IL may be considered 
unjust in saving that the children should 
suffer for the imprudence of the parent, 
but it will be only by those inconsi- 
derate people who “spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” Whether we consult 
the principles of human laws, or the 
higher authority of religion, we find that 
the sins of the parents are to be visited 
upon the children ; and whoever considers 
that virtuous parents are more solicit- 
ous ahout the welfare and safety of their 


children than their own, will be sensible_ 


that these jaws were to prevent crimes, 
by an appeal to affections superior even 
to self-love, and consequently the most 
likely to produce the best effects; for 
the parent that would sacrifice his own 
children to his passions, what would he 
bot be guilty of? Modern reformers 
luay call this injustice ; but who are they, 
or what have they done, that we 
should depart from the maxims of anti- 
quty, and the commands of Religion, to 
statily their pretended humanity ? 

The indiscriminate censure which Phi- 

tribos has passed upon schoolmasters, 
shall not reply to—there may be some 


bad ones, but on the whole they seem 
equal to any other class of men in the 
same rank of life. 

And as to the introduction of the 
new system into small schools, Phila- 
cribos might as well advise the village 
blacksmith to adopt the division of Ja- 
bour, which is found to facilitate so 
much the progress of work in an exten- 
sive manutactory. It may, and I bes 
lieve dues answer very well, where chil- 
dren are taugit in a wholesale way (if 
I may be alluwed the expression) but it 
is in a great measure inapplicable to a 
small school. 

The common schools might be very 
much improved, by teaching in them 
such knowledge as would fit children for 
the station in life which they are intend- 
ed to fill; but mere reading and writing 
are of little use without some additional 
knowledge. A knowledge of the nature 
and mode of keeping accounts is useful 
to almost all; that of practical geometry 
and inensuration is necessary to the car- 
penter, bricklaver, mason; the rudi- 
ments of mechanics tu the mill-wright 
and machine maker; chemistry, to the 
dyer, bleacher, &c.; and it would tend 
materially to the improvement of these 
arts, if men could be grounded in their 
first principles; and this may be done 
without making a mill-wright a mathe- 
matician, or a dyer a chemical philoso- 
pher. How much might landed pro- 
prietors improve the manners, and the 
arts and trades in the villages, on their 
estates, by giving encouragement to the 
progress of this kind of knowledge! In 
the metropolis the diffusion of this kind 
of knowledge is already considerable. 

In proportion as men increase in use- 
ful knowledge they respect themselves, 
and are respected by others, aud exam- 
ple will encourage the lower classes to 
imitate them. 

I wish much to see the knowledge 
that has been accumulated by men of 
science diffused for the general good of 
society, and that it should be rendered 
as easy of access as possible to the in- 
dustrious and the prudent, and that 
with as little appearance of gratuitous 
instruction as possible. I wou'd wish 
to see the farmer capable of consulting 
the works of a Davy, and a mechanic 
those of a Gregory or a Hutton, &c. 
and that general knowledge should be 
encouraged, instead of the foible of a 
day, which is evidently followed by 
dissenters, for the purpose of propagat- 
ing their own modes of worship. As if 
the love of novelty, which leads men 
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to listen to the ravings of ignorance, and 
to adopt new forms of wors i ip that differ 
not essentially from the old, and that 
leads women to forget their duties as 
mothers, was not sufficient for their 
purpose. 

It may be said, if you teach a cluild 
to read, vou give him access to all kinds 
of knowledge, as the world is full of 
books ; but though we have abundance 
of books, how few are there that can be 
of use to the great mass of mankind ? 
for it is not reading, but a man’s own 
judgment that makes him wise. A 
sound judgment is not readily formed, 
hence hasty and imperfect modes of edu- 

cation may make children prate like 
parrots, about things they do not under- 
#tand, and by encour: wing them to break 
through the restraints w hich custom and 
reverence for their superiors had im- 
posed on their parents; and leaving them 
without any sound principles to regu- 
late their conduct. 

Another defect of the new system is, 
that it always gives the palm to boys of 
a peculiar talent, leaving those who, 
though they have not the same, yet may 
have talents of a superior kind, in the 
back round. A ready or kind of artificial 
memory will be placed before sound 
judgment —iand slow mental powers, 
however great they may be, will meet 
with little to encourage them: and 
boy taught by the new system will,in con- 
sequence of its peculiarities, always have 
more apparent than real information. 

There is yet another defect which I 
have to notice, and that is the introdue- 
tion of the Bible as a common school 
book ; this | consider to be very impro- 
per, as there are many parts of the Bible 
unfit for children to read. Besites, 
the very nature of the book renders 
it unsuitable for a school-book—I need 
not quote the authority of a Tillotson 
ora Watts on this su hjec f, as it must 
be evident to any one who gives him- 
¢elf a moment to reflect on the matter. 
Surely a summary of the principles of 
Christianity could be drawn up for the 
use of schools, which wou!d render it 
quite unnecessary to use the Bible where 
any other book would do. But, if the 
Bible be improper in the hands of chil- 
dren, it is still more so in those of people 
of weak judgment, and of little education. 





London, Aug. 17th, 1818. D—t. 
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IT was eaid of a celebrated writer 






ducted the controversy as though hg 
had a personal quarrel with religion: 
and there are some men of sucha mg. 
lignant spirit, that when an occasiog 
offers to shew their spite, neither re. 
spect for truth, nor the dread of shame 
can restrain them within the bounds of 
common prudence. Of this a notable jp. 
stance occurs in the last Number of the 
Old Monthly Magazine, where the mo. 
mentary violence ofan electioneering mob 
is thus related: « One of the most re. 
markable incidents was the resentment 
of the Dublin populace against the rev. 
VOCATING GRATTAN, for his inflamma. 
tory Speech in 1815, exciting the com. 
bined despots to disregard the indepen. 
dence of France. He narrowly escaped 
being torn in pieces, and was saved only 
by the generous eloquence of Mr. Charles 
Phillips !” 
The language of this abominable pa. 
ragraph shews as plainly as words cap 
express meaning, that had the rage of the 
populace proceeded to the last extre: 
mity, the unfeeling author would have 
recorded the catastrophe with the same 
phlegm, or rather satisfaction, as he did 
the assassination of the virtuous Peree. 
val. In that case, he pitied the mur. 
derer, and congratulated the country on 
the fail of the minister. In the present 
he sets up a sort of justificatory plea for 
the Irish rabble, vents the foulest ca 
lumny upon the aged patriot, and with 
equal regard to decene v, bestows a ridi- 
culous and undeserved compliment upon 
an orator, for interposing his eloquence, 
not spontaneously but at the request 
of other s, in an effort to quell the mad- 
dened passions of an infuriated pope- 
lace. 

The truth, however, is, that the mob 
did not attack their ancient favorite out 
of resentment for any speech made by 
him against the object of the recreant 
knight's idolatry. ‘This is a mere fabrs 

cation, the coinage of a brain continuallf 
throwing up the spumous filth of a fori 
imagination, and directing the stink 
pot of its malice at every name fhat 
stands high in the public estimation, for 
talents and integrity. The fit of spleet, 
excited for a moment amidst the uproa 
of an election when misrule stood fot 
the order of the day, arose from mere 
local circumstances, in which foreigt 
politics had not the smallest concert 
How far Mr. Charles Phillips merited 
the encomium which he has received for 
his * generosity,” in speaking a We 
to allay the tumult of the misgui 
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gultitude, I shall not stoop to engicre 5 
but it is evident enough that had his 
name-stke been placed in the same situa- 
ion he would have acted ina very dit- 
ferent manner. : 

it is disagreeable to rake in the coin- 
mon sewer of ribaldry and disloyalty ; 
put having pointed out the detestable 
malignity of this wholesale calumniator, 
towards one of my countrymen, I can 
not furbear extracting another speciinen 
of his virulence, that they who have any 
spark of feeling for the honour of their 
native Jand may be ashamed of coun- 
renancing a magazine of mischief, in 
which prtriotism and morality are insult- 
ed, and characters of the first eminence 
openly aspersed. In the description of 
the late exhibition at Somerset House, 
this venomous slanderer, thus notices 
the portrait of the illustrious Weiling- 
ton. “ Sir Thomas Lawrence lias eight 
pictures, and some of them are unques 
tionably the best in the Collection ; that 
of Lady Gower is a master piece ; that 
of the Convention Breaker is deserv- 
edly admired as a painting ;— but it is 
deeply regretted by every moralist, that 
somuch talent should have been misem- 
ploved on so unworthy a subject 

There was a period, when the writer 
of so scurrilous a paragraph would have 
met with the judgment of the law; 
but at present such is the freedom of 
the press, that any lying scoundrel may 
lampoon tis betters with impunity, and 
set public authority at defiance by his im- 
pudence. 


Aug. 8, 1818. 
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BWRDD ARTHUR, 
OR THE INSTITUTION OF KING 
ARTHUR'S ROUND TABLE. 
(A Fragment from the original British.) 
MR. EDITOR, 
THE tollowing translation contains so 
many poetic beauties, that | am strongly 


induced to offer it you, in the hope of ~ 
being thought worthy a place in your 


Mayazine. Lt is from one of the earliest 


Welsh bards, and although anonymous, 


Ss [ believe, the production in a Saxon 


Fdress of W. Luwyp, author of “ B 
, . a , 4 9FAU- 


warts Bay” Lam doubtful of its receiving 
?) y\7 5 | , . . ' . 
te approbation of Mr. Hazlitt, or his 
co-adjutor in jingling jacobinical 


ivme, Mr. Leigh Hunt: but of this I 
am nret 
; i ‘ 


4 Claims to 


ty certain, that it has as strong 
is the new classification of 
Poetic symptoms,” as “ Walton's Com- 
‘which, in page 194, of 


Mr ee ‘ . 
“i. Hazlitt’s lectures, he sagaciously in- 
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forms us, is “ the best pastoral [poem 
in the language!’ But this «* Lecturer’ 
ranks * Homer, the Bih/e, Danté, and 
Ossiun,” as ** four of the principal works 
of poetry in the world,” and as “ Bwrdd 
Arthur” may be termed, in his affected 
way, somewhat Ossian-»c, he may per- 
haps look upon it with a favourable 
CYC. 

By the way, let me “ propound” a 
hint or two: could you induce Messrs. 
Hunt and Hazlitt to make a tour of this 


.part of the country ; Hunt may sing and 


Hazlitt recite—and the ‘hing would take, 
as they would infinitely please us Cam- 
brians with their cockneyisms and  drab- 
coloured” poetry. Pray suggest this. 

Again. 1 wish vou could “ stir up” 
another Jedediah Cleishbottom in this 
quarter, as well qualified for his task as 
the original. We abound in horder tra- 
dition ;. and although we have no Moss 
troopers,we could accommodate him with 
as great a variety of martial incident as 
the “ Tales of My Landlord” afford. I 
assure vou we have some good stories, of 
high historic interest; and I should re- 
joice to see them embodied in a brace of 
duodecimos. 

CAMBRO-BRITANNICUB. 

Caerlleon, August 8. 





Spread be mv board, round as the 
hoop* of the firmanent, and as ample as 
my heart, that there may be no first or 
last, for odious is distinction where merit 
is equal. 

Who is he with his spear yet dripping 
with gore? [tis Meurig,t the Eagle of 
Dyved, the terror of the Saxons: he 
gave a banquet to the wolves at Cevyn 
Kiraeth.t Woe be to him who meets 
him in his wrath. 

IT have heard his shout!—twas the 
sound of death! His guards of Cer- 
naes § exulted. Like lightning flashed 





ee ll 


* The word, in the original, signifies also 
the horizon: asublime figure for the Round 
Table. 

+ Meurig was a Regulus of Dyved, the 
present county of Pembroke, and said to be 
one of the four who bore golden swords be- 
fore Arthur at his coronation feast: several 
of the gentry in this district trace their 
descent from him. 

* The mountain of longing, or desire, 
literally; but here Hiraeth, as desiderium 
sometimes in Latin, implies grief: a great 
number of hillocks (traditionally said to be 
the craves of the slain) cover the surface. 

§ In this part of Pembrokeshire was said 
to be Arthur's palace of Lian hyfer. 
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their blades around the signal of battle! 
—They know no sheaths but the body 
of the foe. 

‘I'he whirlwind of war is hushed. A 
lion among roses is Meu:ty in peace ; 
mild as the sun-beam in spring; in the 
circling of the festal hour, when the 
womb of the harp* quickens at his touch 
—or when he conquers in the little bat- 
tlet of the chequered board. 

Son of Urien!t thy place is here. In 
the strife of the conflict Owen and Urien 
were inseparable. Twin hons! they 
fought side by side; and at the feast 
shall they be divided ? 

Beset with foes, the barbed steel once 
searched Veurie’s breast—Owen spread 
his shield before his wounded friend : the 
Gwvddeliaus saw his ravens and fled ; 
he pursued, and the Cynhen ran red 
with blood. Urien/ thy fame is with 
the bard — but Urien can never die 
whilst Owen lives! 





ON THE ROUND TOWERS IN IRELAND. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE round towers in Ireland, to which 
the attention of vour readers has been 
called in a short but ingenious paper, 
(page 105,) have occasioned a variety of 
conjectures. They are, as their name 
implies, perfectly circular, both within 
and without: and are carried up in the 
same form to the height of from fiftv to 
one hundred and fifty feet, terminating 
at the top in a tapering sugar loaf cover- 
ing, which is concave in the inside and 
convex on the outside. In general they 
are about fourteen feet in the diameter 
at the base, comprehending the thick- 

* The Cambrian heroes, like those of 
Homer, solaced themselves with music 
during their intervals of rest from martial 
labour. 

+ From bach, litdle—and cammaven, bat- 
tle, sprang backgammon; and the game 
here alluded to was chess,a favourite amuse- 
ment even among the peasantry of Ce- 
maes. 

t Urien was a prince of the Northern 
Britons, who came into Wales to aid the 
sons of Cunedda in expelling the Gwyd- 
delians: he had a part of the present Car- 
marthenshire given him, and ts said to have 
built Caercynhen castle. 

§ On his shield were depicted three 
ravens, which is the coat armorial of Lord 
Dynevor, and some other families descended 
from him, It is to these ravens the bard 
Taliesin, in the 6th century, beautifully 
alludes 

* Ac ar ei vron wen vran ddu.” 
And on his silver breast-plate a raven. 





On the Round Towers of Ireland. 








ness of the walls, and about eight feet jy 
the diameter of the cavity. They &. 
crease insensibly up to the top, where 
they measure about six feet in the jn, 
terior. ‘They have each a single door, 
at the height of from eight tu sixteen g 
twenty feet from the ground. They ar 
universally built of stone, though not 
always of the common stone of the coup. 
try where they stand. ‘The materials of 
that at Cashel were evidently brough 
from a considerable distance, and are 
even better than those of the adjoining 
cathedral. Within side they are per. 
fectly empty, and devoid of ornament: 
but there are some holes in the stone. 
work of the walls, into which beams ap. 
pear to have been inserted for the for. 
mation of stories at proper distances; 
and there are beside small loop-hole 
for the admission of light. Near th 
top there are usually four of these holey 
corresponding generally with the fou 
cardinal points. These singular stru. 
tures are always found either immediate. 
ly near to churches, or upon scites where 
religious buildings formerly stood. 
Some have supposed that these round 
towers were intended for places of secu- 
rity: but they are too contracted to 
serve this purpose, unless against 3 
single enemy, and it is plain that the 
persons pent up in so narrow a cell must 
soon be starved into a surrender.— 
Others have fancied that they were 
erected for beacons; but most of them 
are in low situations, and in some it- 
stances two and more of them are found 
very near together, which circumstances 
completely destroy this notion. At 
other opinion, adopted by the faneifil 
Vallancey, is, that the round towen 
were erected by the Pheenicians or Car 
thaginians, as pyratheia or fire-altar. 
But if this were the case they woul 
have been left open at the top, as the Mr 
thraic altars uniformly were in the East. 
Another hypothesis is, that they wert 
intended for watch-houses, in whith 
guards were to reside, in order to soutl 
an alarm on the approach of an enelly, 
which idea would have had some sbatt 
of probability had the towers beenpla 
near ancient castles instead of churches 
Some writers have supposed that they 
were designed to serve as steeples ™ 
belfries, to which notion there is this > 
jection, that they are too small for th 
swing of a bell of any size. The la 
idea, and that by far the most probable 
of all, is that started by Dean Richards 
and Harris, and defended by Milnes 
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1318. ] Methodism 
that these towers were built as habita- 
tions for a set of anchorets, called In- 
elusi or Cellani. 

he last mentioned antiquary con- 
iectures that these recluses were Imita- 
tors of Simeon the Stylite, so called be- 
cause he passed twenty years of his life 
on the top of a pillar, forty cubits high 
and three feet in diameter. This 
example of austere discipline was follow- 
ed by others in the East who were also 
termed Stylites; but though the same 
practice was attempted in Germany it 
was considered as too rigorous for the 
climate, andsuppressed. Dr. Milner, how- 
ever, thinks, and with great plausibility, 
that the early Irish ascetics had recourse 
to this improvement of the Stylite mode 
of seclusion, and thus by living within the 
culumn instead of the outside of it, they 
avoided the ostentation which the west- 
ern bishops objected to, and by having 
acovering over their heads, they were 
protected from the greatest severity of 
the weather ; as it was indispensibly ne- 
cessarv they should be in this northern 
cimate. On examining the door ways 
of the towers we find them universaily 
raised from the ground to the distance 
in some cases of twenty feet; which 
proves that they were not made for easy 
access, or the ordinary conveniences of 
life. It required a ladder to get into the 
tower, which the recluse of course drew 
up after him when he entered, and which 
would be equally necessary for him to 
ascend or descend from one story to an- 
other. He would occupy whichever 
story suited the weather, lis health, or 
hisdevotion; but he would undoubtedly 
receive the priest, who came to commu- 
nicate him, or the charitable person who 
brought him provisions, or the pious 
Christian who sought his advice, in the 
lower apartment next the door. 

Upon the whole, there can be no 
doubt that these curious and singular 


_ Monuments of Trish antiquity were built 


for the habitation of anchorets within a 


century or two after the conversion of 


the island. They are admirably well 
adapted and situated for the purposes of 


| these recluses, and they bear as near a 
-_ Tesemblance as circumstances would per- 
«litte the czuraa: of the Syrian hermits. 


It is impossible to shew what other pur- 


_ Pose they were calculated for, and it is 
_ ‘qually impossible to discover the ves- 
- 'ges of any other Clusorie in the neigh- 
_ Pourhood of the great churches; which, 
_ TOwever, certainly did heretofore exist 
» Rear many of them.* 


W. James. 
. es : . ; ae 
Miner's Inquiry into certain vulgar 
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METHODISM VINDICATED. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE principles of your magazine are 
so contrary to those of anarchy and 
atheism, which are so frequently ad- 
vocated by other periodical publications, 
that the N. M. Mag. could not but be 
successful, 

At an early period you expressed your 
determination not to suffer your pages to 
be occupied with theological controversy. 
This determination was very judicious, 
but I have been sorry to see it departed 
from lately. —You have excluded topies 
directly of a controversial nature, yet 
many of your late numbers contain 
much which would be excluded if your 
rule was strictly adhered to. 

The letter in your Number for 
August, signed John Oakley, is of this 
description, and requires some notice, 
not only because the insertion of it is 
in effect a departure from your rule, but 
also, because it contains much incorrect 
assertion, thougha stronger phrase might 
be used. 

i have no wish to introduce discussion 
of the deseription just adverted to, but 
must beg to offer you a few observations 
upon John QOakley’s letter; his argu- 
ments (ifthey may be sodenominated) are 
too loose and desultory to be precisely 
followed; L will therclore only state my 
observations upon the tupics whieh he 
has discussed. 

‘The manners and customs of former 
times have always been a favourite sub- 
ject of study and research with me, and 
for many years past 1 have been so 
situated as to have much opportunity 
for observing the moral state of the 
lower classes of this country. 

I am disposed to admit that there is 
really more juvenile delinquency, and 
apparently more crime (generally speak- 
ing) in this country, than there was a 
century ago ; but think it may admit of 
explanation. 

The population is doubled: we are 
changed from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing nation; the size of our large 
cities and towns, which are the chief 
seats of vice and crime, and par- 
ticularly of juvenile delinquency, ts in 
many instances doubled, in some in- 
creased fourfold, or even tenfold: aril 
our present policy, particularly in the 
metropolis, appears to be encouragin: 
to vice, and especially to juvenile delis - 
quency; for though facts on the subjecr, 
sufficient to appal any reflecting mind, 
Opinions concerning the inhabitants aud 
antiquities of Ireland. y. 134, 140, 

Vor. 3. cr 
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have been before the public for nearly 
three years, yet no measures appear to 
have been taken to destroy the haunts 
and schovls of earty profligaey ; - # ts 
not necessary to observe that it is in- 
effectual to remove the crop of weeds, 
while the hot bed from whence they 
spring is suffered to exist. 

These causes appear to me fully 
sufficient to account for the increase of 
criminal prosecutions ; we have also to 
remember that our police is now more 
active than formerly, and although it 
is not formed with a view to prevention, 
yet acrime when committed, is sooner 
and more certainly visited with punish- 
ment than formerly. Juvenile delin- 
quency excepted, | am inclined to think 
that though more offenders are now 
tried, yet fewer offences, comparatively 
with the p pulation, are now committed 
than formerly. 

The periodical records of the present 
day certainly shew that much less open 
profligacy and debauche ry is committed 
now than fifty years since; and although 
much immorality exists, yet | am_per- 
suaded this statement is correct. The 
opinions of many who have been ac- 
curate observers, and who are advanced 
in life, are consonant to what is here 
stated; an old man is generally laudator 
temporis acti. 

John Oakley's letter is entitled “ the 
moral deficiency of Methodism.” In his 
arguments upon this topic, L also de- 
cidedly differ from him; [ am _ no 
sectarian, and have scarcely ever been 
in dissenting places of worship, but I 
have had much intercourse wish dis- 
senters, and what are called Methodists, 
and have had much opportunity for 
observation respecting them. 

Methodism is not deficient in morality. 
If your readers will refer to a late num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, they will 
see this subject very ably and impartially 
treated. That many of the individuals 
called Methodists are immoral, may 
readily be granted ; but this circumstance 
by no means proves that their immorality 
is the consequenceof Methodism; I may 
venture decidedly to say, that itis not, but 
that the same individuals would have been 

equally immoral, and far more pr ofligate, 

had they not pr ofessed themselves to be 
Methodists. Every person who has had 
opportunity for extended observation, 
must admit that Methodism represses 
immorality, and does not encourage it; 
itisnot toa few places that [ mig! ht refer 
in proof of this, but to the whole king- 
dom, and particul: gt to the darkest and 
most ig horant parts it. 
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I dislike the cant and_ illiberality, 
which many of these sectarians shew, 
as much as your correspondent can do: 
but these faults are not exclusively cop, 
fined to religious sectarians ; they are ty 
be foundin a proportionate extent amone 
the orthodox, the philosophers, anj 
even the infidels of the present day, 


{ should be glad to see the whole of 


this country, worshipping strictly afte 
the manner of their forefathers, and no: 
a dissenter existing from John O'Groat, 
house to the Land’s end; but the State 
in which things are, forbids any ex. 
pectation of such union of sentiment, 
even if the Clergy were all attentive ty 
their duties; this is notoriously not the 
case, and therefore it must be admitted 
that the Methodists have been and ar 
useful in diffusing instruction over a 
large proportion of. the kingdom, wher 
from various circumstances the const 
tuted ecclesiastical authorities did no 
thing —often worse than nothing. 

Your correspondent treats very light 
the numerous philanthropic and religion 
institutions of the day: but that vice 
and immorality still exist, cannot be 
admitted by any reasonable mind, to be 
an argument against their usefulnes: 
facts are stubborn things, and they 
plainly prove, that these. institution 
have been useful, and are increasingl 
so; generally speaking they are as ye 
in their infancy. 

The concluding paragraph of Jol 
Oakley's letter, is of itself sufficient to 
shew his ignorance of the facts of whieh 
he writes. [| mean his comparisot 
between the original propagation o 
Christianity, and the effects produced by 
the progress of Methodism; they cannot 
be compared together. The whole 0 
the circumstances attending each are to 
peculiar to themselves, to admit cou 
parison ; but as far as any analogy cal 
be traced, and as far as it is right to dv 
so, I will assert that J. OQ. is mistaken 
that the spread of Methodism has beet 
the greatest. 

1 could say much more on this subject 
if your limits admitted. ‘The argument 
of your correspondent are offered int 
general a form to require more precis 
refutation, and I will conclude by sayith 
that T have not made any assertio® 
which I could not state facts to provel 
necessary so to do. 

August 24, 1818. S. 6. 
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last 
your 


number, p- 8, that my letter oncurvilinear 
hot houses, (Vol. LX. p. 313,) is a legiti- 
mate subject of criticism. It is indeed 
buth for the interest of the public, and 
the inventors of new schemes, that they 
should undergo rigid examination, and 
free remark, which, whether fair or 
unfair, whether fromilliberal or generous 
motives, can hardly fail of doing good ; 
either by eliciting new ideas, bringing 
merit into notice, or preventing both the 
inventors and the public from being 
deceived, by mere novelty and specious- 
ness. 

I freely acknowledge that 1 consider 
the sash-bar mentioned in that letter, 
asa most important article for the im- 
provement of hot-houses, whether of 
common or curvilinear forms; and as I 
have elsewhere hinted, I am convinced 
it will effect a new era In the con- 
struction of these buildings.* I have 
found every person without exception, 
who is conversant with the subject, and 
has examined the specimens of roofs 
which 1 have erected here, nearly as 
sanguine as myself. Among these I 
may reckon the first gardeners and 
engineers in and around London. Other 


circumstances, and especially some prac-’ 


tical proofs of approbation, both in 
England and France,t may have buoyed 
up my imagination in its favour to such 
aheight as to prevent me from looking 
down into its defects; and thus the 
strictures of bye standers,like D—t, may 
be of salutary consequence, by hurling 
me down from the (too) light and airy 
throne in which that gentleman is good 
enough to place me,—too happy, if in the 
tumble I fall on my feet, without being 
entangled in that “vast extent of flimsy 
lines” which D--t has spread out for me, 
like a spider's web, or enveloped in that 
newly invented snare “glass patch 
work ;” not “ that decoration of the face 
with small spots of black silk,” which 
Addison mentions, but a thing which, 
ike a humane man-trap, is, | have no 
doubt, intended to catch me alive ; and if, 
gentle reader, | should in this way fall 
into the hands of D—t, what will be 
lone with me? Surely he would confine 

*Remarks on the construction of hot- 
houses,” 4to. 10 plates, 1817, p. 35. See 





| = “Sketches of curvilinear hot-houses, 
r Wit 
horti 


a description of the various purposes in 
cultural and general architecture, to 
hich a solid iron sash-bar lately invented 
er 4to. four plates, 2s. Harding, 


* Unfortunately for me Horti adonides 
are not admitted in that country, otherwise 
Qould have had three notable examples to 
~“€r to in and near Paris. 
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me in one of those immense “ glass 
cages,” spreading wide their bases,which 
he just hints at in terrorem at the 
end of his letter, and in which I might 
hop from bar to bar under the “ direct 
influence of the sun” by day, and the 
“chilling effect of the night air” by 
night, to all eternity ; cursing all the 
while the merits of my own invention, 
and wishing the sash bar ‘decomposed 
and decayed,” and the.‘ glass broken.” 
Under all these circumstances, however 
much | may feel obliged to D—t for 
having made strictures of any sort, I am 
sorry I cannot thank him either for 
atlording me any specific information 
on the subject in general—ifor disproving 
any part of my letter, or pointing out 
any error, defect, or insufficiency in the 
erections here. I am convinced, there- 
fore, that D—t has merely come forward 
ina general way to humble aad abase 
me for my own good, and that of the pub- 
lic; and tor which, of course, I am about 
as thankful to him as a starving vagrant 
would be to the Lord Mayor for sending 
him to board and lodge in the counter. 
I shall now develope to the reader the 
character of the strictures of D—t, in 
which, in my opinion, he has shewna 
singular degree of temerity, by venturing 
so far into a subject in which he evidently 
knows so little, and an equal share of bad 
taste, whilst under the guise of remark- 
ing on my letter, and skreened behind 
the panoply of D—t, he risks assertions 
evidently or seemingly intended for 
other purposes than those of science 
or taste. The following is an instance. 
“ It is singular,” says D—t, “ that 
Mr. Loudon should have quoted any 
thing so directly opposed to the scheme 
of spherical hot-houses, as the judicious 
observations of Mr. Knight, whose mode 
of improving hot-houses is certainly 
much more likely to be of use than the 
curvilinear ones.” 


Now the weight of Mr. Knight's opi- 


_nion among the patrons and purchasers 


of hot-houses is known to every person 
in Britain; and who is there that on 
reading the above quotation from D—t 
would not at once conclude that curvili- 
near or spherical hot-houses were 
“directly opposed’ to the opinions of that 
gentleman? Have you seen any of 
Loudon’s hot-houses? O Yes, Mr. 
Knight says they are very bad. Od—n 
them, then [I will have nothing to do 
with them; I will have the old shape. 
The case however is directly the 
reverse of what D—t would wish the 
reader to believe ; I could prove this in 
private by letters which I have had 
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trom Mr. Knight, and IL here prove it 
publicly by a quotation from the pub- 
lished writings of that gentleman, in 
these very publications trom which D—t 
would condemn my designs. 

“On making a few trials,” says Mr. 
Kiuighft, ‘ to ascertain the varieties 
of turms which might he given to 
iurcing houses, by taking different seg- 
inents of a sphere, L soon became 
periectly satistied, that forcing houses 
of excellent forms, tor almost every 
purpose, and of any convenient ex- 
tent, might be constructed without de- 
Viating frum the spherical form; and 
{ am now perfectly confident that such 
houses will be erected, and kept in 
repair at less expense, will possess the 
most important advantage of admitting 
greatly more light, and will be found 
much more durable than such as are 
constructed according toe any of the 
forms which have been hitherto recom- 
mended.’— Hort. Trans. vom. p. 380. 

wow, Mr. Editor, 1 can imagine one 
coyvespondent attackine another = on 
a speculative point, and giving partial 
atements, in order to elicit further par- 
ticulars, &e.; but how any reasonable per- 
son can justify himselt in making the broad 
assertions so contrary to fact, which 
y—t has done, and in a matter too where 
tiie party condemned is interested in the 
vay of trade, or profession, and the party 
condemning has not even his name before 
tiic public, Lceannot conceive. If D—t’s 
taste is as bad in visual matters as it 
appears to be in morals, L certainly 
shall not be ambitious of his approbation, 
either in hot-house architecture, or any 
thine else. 

It unght prove tiresome to your 
readers were Ito enter equally at length 
into the rest of D—t’s paper, which 
consists almost entirely of assertions 
unsupported either by argument or fact ; 
or gross misrepresentations of my letter. 
i shall give a specimen ortwo as concisely 
as possible, and then conclude. 

‘Wrought iron,” savs D—t, “ will 
soon decompose, notwithstanding paint- 


ing or tinning, and will soon get out of 


repair and break the glass.” The first 
question is, what space of time is re- 
presented by the word svon? D—t 
must mean soon in comparison with 
the materials at present used for glass 
tin and iron bars, 


r:) ? ah > , “re 
POOLS, f it@s¢ are 


ow copper bars, compound iron bars, 
it is, an iron hoop inserted in a groove 
focmedina moulding of iron) and wood. 
w, as to durability, | think no one 
ul be hardy enough todeny that a solid 
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iron bar will last longer than either, 
hollow bar of copper, or one composed 
of two pieces of metal, either iron, or 
iron and tin. The reasons are obvious, 
and shall be omitted. ‘T'he next question 
is, whether a solid iron bar will outlast 
a wooden bar, and this I leave to be 
solved by any reader.* 

“The expense of curvilinear houses,” 


says D—t, ** will be nearly double that 


of houses of the common form, and of 
the best kind.” ‘This is a bo'd assertion, 
and as false as bold. What sort of 
houses P—t considers as * of the best 
kind,’ I am not aware; but I be. 
lieve it will be generaily allowed that 
till [ put up the specimens here, the 
copper louse at Messrs. Loddige’s, 
Hackney, and the copper heuse at Mr, 
Allan’s nursery, Ming’s-road, admitted 
more light than any other sort whatever, 
and their forms are “common.” Novy, 
sofar from curvilinear hot- houses costing 
more than such houses, £ can assure 
the reader they cost less; and as a proof] 
state that the price of copper houses isor 
used to be, (or £ have erected more than 
one of them formerly) from 7 to 8s, 
per foot of roof; and the price of cur. 
vilinear houses of similar dimensions 
does not exceed 6s. per foot of rooft 


— 





* This assertion of D—t cannot be con- 
tradicted from fact, because metallic bars are 
but of recent (say 12 years) introduction 
into hot-houses in Englaud. In Holland 
and France they have been used, not gene- 
rally, but occasionally for sixty years; but 
the hot-huuses in these countries are com- 
paratively few. Adanson, in his “ Familles 
des Plantes,’ published in Paris, 1763, te 
commends iron bars and Bohemian glass, a8 
admitting most light, and he mentions 1ron 
as occasionally used in Holland. There are 
now, or were in 1815, two large doors 
a conservatory in the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris, fi//ed in with iron bar, which Mr. 
Thuin says have been there fifty years to bis 
knowledge, and he has no doubt they will 
last a century longer. Mr. Thuin is well 
known to be one of the first, if not the very 
first gardener in Europe; he has seen the 
bar, and my schemes for curvilinear hot 
houses; of both of which he highly ap 
proves. 

+ In regard to pines, let it be recollected 
that the roof of a curvilinear house, with 
curved ends, will inclose more base in pre 
portion than a common shed-like house, 
which the ends‘never can be brouglhit 100 
use, or if they are, the house is completely 
darkened three parts of every day. Sé€? 
paper of Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s, on # 
economical hot-house in “ Caled. Hott 
Trans.” with the remarks on the same 
succeeding papers, &c. 
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[am now erecting a pine and vine house 
50 feet long and 154 feet wide, for V. 
Stukey, esq. at the above price, and a 
yinery tor 8. Chilver, esq. (both of Lon- 
don, and well known,) at one third less 
per foot, OF exactly the price of a wooden 
roul. From 4 to 6s. therefore per 
gquare foot of roof; all expenses of 
anting, glazing, ventilating, wc. in- 
uded, may be reckoned the price of 
curvilinear roofs, and whether houses 
of the common forms, and of the best 
kind, can be done for half this price, that 
is? to os, per foot of roof, all expences 
included, D—t will perhaps find to 
his cost, when he adds to his present 
range of glass, or when he builds, which, 
in either case, he will of course do in 
the common fiw Wie 

«Mr. Loudon is extremely unhappy,” 
says D—t, “in his quotations even on 
the subject of beauty, as he ranks spheres 
and eastern domes, and globular pro- 
jections, &c. among forms that are in 
themselves beautiful.” It is really 
amusing to observe with what ease and 
apparent candour this writer presents 
the grossest misstatements to your 
readers. “It was singular,” (only 
“ gnoular,”) that he should have quoted 
any thing so directly opposed to his 
scheme as Mr. Knight, &c. Now, O mise- 
rere mee / Tam ‘extremely unhappy” 
in having quoted Mr. Allison. Com- 
passionate blame! ausericordia vulgi! 
Poor Mr. Loudon! one would hardly 
think he could sign his name. What a pity 
it is that he has not the assistance of 
D—t in his literary compositions! 

Ifthe reader will turn to the second 
paragraph of my letter, No. 52, p. 315, 
he will find the quotation and its con- 
nection, and [ venture to assert that 
never was a quotation made from any 
writer with more fitness and propriety ; 
no authority could be greater than Mr. 
Allison's, and no words so peculiarly 
appropriate for my purpose as those 
quoted. As to the assertion made in 
the face of this quotation, that T rank 
‘pheres and eastern domes, with forms 
in themselves beautiful, nobody but D—t 
would have ventured to make it. It 
hay, without undue severity, be cha- 
racterised as not less shameless than 
D—t's other assertions are splenetic. 
Having just stated from Allison that 
“the beauty of forms arises altogether 
irom the associatiows, we connect with 
them;” it is not likely I sheuld at all 
'elieve in the existence of “forms in 
erg beautiful,” (though proba- 
“ Y—t finds no difficulty in holding 
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both doctrines,) much less refer to arti- 

ficial forms as such. ‘The fact is, I have 

only recommended these forms when 

‘according to the magnitude and style 

of the mansion,” but D—t displays too 

much spleen to admit of candour in his 
remarks. 

D—t concludes with conjuring up a 
picture of a house between two glass 
cages, spreading wide their bases, &c. 
but which has no connection with 
my letter, or any thing I have ever 
written, designed, executed or intended 
to execute: he has thereby, however, had 
an opportunity of using the words 
paltry and unpicturesque, and concludes 
with a side hit at my smiths ; the whole 
of which, taken together, has, I hope, 
given due vent to hisspleen. If not, and 
he should chuse in a succeeding number 
to pour out the dregs of the vial of his 
wrath, [ hope he will favour your 
readers with his real signature, that they 
may know to whom they are indebted 
for so much advice and instruction, and 
that I may never walk out without a 
yard of solid iron sash bar in my hand, to 
defend myself against the new patent 
hieroglyphic stricture engine of D—t, 
or otherwise, as occasion may require. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
J.C. Loupon. 

Bayswater House, Aug. 25, 1818. 

ON SPANISH LITERATURE, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF FRANCISCO DE OLI- 
VAREZ. 

{IT is surprising that notwithstand- 
ing our close connexion with Spain dur- 
ing the late revolutionary contest, the 
British public should have been made so 
little acquainted with the state of litera- 
ture in that interesting country. Seve- 
ral books have appeared of splendid 
furm, costly price, and lofty pretensions, 
descriptive of the war in the Peninsula ; 
but not one of them presents any more 
information, respecting the genius of the 
people, or the condition of science among 
them, than if the writers had been en- 
gaged in narrating their hurried flight 
across the Arabian desert. 

LT have travelled much in Spain, and 
when “havoc had let slip the dogs of 
war” in every province, circumstances 
led me into private recesses, where mo- 
dest merit hid its head, and talent wept 
unknown. There J] have met with 
many a literary flower bending but not 
broken by the blasts whistling around, 
and in spite of the storm, diffusing its 
fragrance far beyond the narrow, peace- 
ful vale in which it was enclosed. 
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Amongst those with whom I thank for- 
tune tor bringing me acquainted, and 
whose name will one day be better 
known, is Francisco de Qlivarez, the 
Poet and Historian of Catalonia. 

Olivarez has the honour to be nearly 
related to the celebrated Monk, and 
General Palafox;—he was born at 
Zaragosa, and took his degress at Sada- 
manca ; but never entered the church for 
which he was originally intended. The 
time of his birth, L have (unaccountably) 
neglected to note in my manuscript; but 
[ suppose him now to be thirty-two years 
of age. At Salamanca he three times ob- 
tained the medal for expositions of the 
Revelation, left by Gregoire, Bishop of 
Bayonne, in 1697, and he twice gained 
the Bachelor's prize for a Poem on the 
Resurrection. ‘This prize is contended 
for every three vears, and is either a 
piece of plate, value twenty doubloons, 
er the sum in specie. 

Olivarez quitted his peaceful abode with- 
in the walls of Salamanca, and drew the 
sword as a Lieutenant of the Catalonian 
Artillery under the renowned Blake. 
He was present at the sacking of 'Tar- 
rayona, and was wounded in his flight. At 
Barcelona he wrote his celebrated song, 
“The Spirit of Cortez ;” and the enthu- 
siasm it gave rise to amongst the soldiers 
is inconceivable. I[t rivalled the strains 
of Tyrtzus, and like his eventually con- 
tributed to victory. From Barcelona 
driven by the French, Olivarez was 
amongst the few who retreated to Mar- 
fa,* and endeavoured to defend it against 
a superior force. The correspondence 
which preceded its capitulation was 
conducted by Olivarez ; and when the 
Spanish garrison took post on the height 
of Rosas, General Blake presented 
him with a major’s commission, and no- 
minated him one of his aides-de-camp in 
Catalonia and Valentia. ‘This was the 
summit of his military promotion. When 
the Castle of Rosas was defended by 
Lord Cochrane, and a small body of Spa- 
nish soldiers, Olivarez entered it as a vo- 
lunteer. He was received on board the 
British squadron, and attached by order 
of the regency to the staff of the British 
Colonel Green, “ employed on particu- 
lar service in Catalonia.” At the cap- 
ture of the Medas Islands he was wound- 
ed, and conveyed on board the Blossom, 
British ship of war, where he wrote se- 
veral addresses to rouse the spirit of 
his countrymen, which were distributed, 





* Marfa, a considerable market town, 
five mies east of Barcelona. 
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and had a powerful effect in rousing tg 
arms the young men, who, in despair, 
had fled to the mountains, imaginin 
Spain and Blake had fallentogether. Af. 
ter his recovery, the Regency appointed 
him to command, in conjunction with the 
bishop, all the volunteers assembling ip 
the town of Orensa.* He then wrote and 
printed a war song, called, “ French 
Barbarity and Spanish Sufferings, —to 
which he affixed the appropriate motto, 
* Allons mes enfans a pillage.” 


At Orensa Olivarez landed to the sound 
of martial music, and songs of his own, 
and was carried to the Bishop's palace 
on the shoulders of an admiring popu. 
lace. The following day he led the 
volunteers out, attacked, in combina. 
tion with some Portuguese, the French 
posts at Marfa, drove them into that 
town, and captured two pieces of cannon, 
On the first of September, 1811, I met 
him in the Venetian walk of Orensa; 
he appeared pensive, and told me, “] 
quit a military life to-morrow, and that 
for ever.” Why ?—* I never was partial 
to it. Necessity alone made me endure 
it; that necessity no longer exists.” 
Accordingly on the following day he 
harangued the troops and citizens from 
the balcony of the palace, and retired 
in silence, the multitude dispersing in 
dismay. None ventured either toa 
plaud or condemn; as it was generally 
believed the church had received him 
into her bosom. I[ was not sur 
prised to find that a bosom more ter 
der of its mercies than that of the 
Spanish church had received him into 
its nursing care. Matilda de la Costa, 
was his first cousin. They had been 
attached from infancy. Her father, who 
opposed the marriage, fell at Cadiz a 
colonel of a regiment. An extensive 
property in Valentia devolved upon his 
only child. She hastened to Orensa, 
throwing herself and her all into the 
arms of Olivarez. They retired to 
Villa Nova; and from thence to Vi 
lentia, and are happy. 
I have been as brief as possible m 
this narrative. The military exploits 
of Olivarez are to be found in the chro- 
nicles of the times. His literary talents 
are the theme of applause throughout 
Spain. In 1815, he published ‘ The 
war in Catalonia,” at Seville, in four 


——r——— 





* Orensa is a Bishop’s see; the Bishop 
was not only an excellent divine, butlé 
soldier, serving in person against 
enemy. 
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yglumes. In 1816, he published * Anec- 
jotes of Chiefs employed in the Cata- 
jonian war,” and *‘* Memoirs of the 
Spanish Monarchy, from the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to the abdica- 
tiyn of Charles, and the usurpation of 
Joseph Bonaparte.” ‘This work fills six 
yctavo volumes: he has also published 
« Thoughts on the Comet,” a Quixotic 
Poem, addressed to Folly and Fear; 
« Time and Tide,” an opera performed 
at Madrid; ‘The Wanderer’s Wel- 
come, a play inscribed by permission 
to the King; and ‘ Moral Essays 
on the character of King David, con- 
sidering his claims to the rank of a 
prophet.” His minor works are numer- 
ous ; some of which, translated by myself, 
were printed in the Military Panorama, 
and appeared in many of thie diurnal 
publications. The talents of Olivarez 
are not of that brilliant nature which 
leads the understanding astray by the 
powers of melodious diction; he never 
sacrifices sense to sound. The flowers of 
oratory are thinly scattered in his pro- 
gress. He seizes them rarely, extracts 
their internal sweets, but never adapts 
the glowing hues by which they were 
enveloped. In poetry his forte is the 
athetic; the tender and artless tale, 
« Blanch of Tarragona,’ has drawn 
tears from the most brilliant eyes of 
Spain. 

« The Spirit of Cortez” is written in 
amore lofty style than his other poems ; 
still the general feature is tenderness. 
The parent, the sister, the wife, sweet- 
heart, and, as he beautifully expresses 
himself, « The child of love’s sum- 
mer day,” are called in to awaken the 
heart of valour ; and the reward pro- 
mised is not wealth, or rank, the favour 
of courts and kings, but peace and repose 
in beauty’s arms, exempt from care, en- 
circled by olive bowers, sloping vine- 
yards, citron shaded walks, and pledges 
of love threading every glade. He is 
always the poet of nature and love, and 
idolizes his country as the mistress of 
his heart. 

“ The Comet,” written in Hudibras- 
tic verse, to ridicule the fears of his 
countrymen, who prognosticated no- 
thing less than the world’s immediate 
destruction by fire, is the worst of his 
poetical attempts. Humour is unknown 
toaSpaniard; the gravity of his muscles 
seldom unbend inasmile. Olivarez could 
hot describe what he never felt. “The 

anderer’s Welcome” is a mere vehicle 
or songs ; it has become a “‘ stock ptece™ 
at Madrid, and is more admired than 
merits. Ferdinand presented the au- 
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thor with a royal admission to every 
library and theatre in his dominions; 
and what was more gratifying to Oliva- 
rez installed him perpetuaily controuling 
president of the Royal college at Va- 
lentia—an office which he fills with uni- 
versal satisfaction, and the salary (two 
thousand dollars per annum) he an- 
nually bestows upon the most merito- 
rious of the poor students or sizars. 

As an historian Olivarez will be as- 
signed a high station in the annals of 
his country. He exhibits a profundity of 
research, and writes with that freedom, 
ease, and solidity of observation, which 
affiliates nearly to the classic style of our 
amiable Robertson. No traces of the 
haughty bigoted Spaniard are any 
where discernible. He condemns the 
bigotry of his countrymen, and repro- 
bates the Pope, for permitting the sale 
of indulgences, ina manly style of elo- 
quence, when adverting to the miseries 
of South America. The fall of Spain 
he attributes to the progress of super- 
stition engendering the weakness which 
relied on saints and miracles, and neg- 
lected the physical strength of a nation 
well able to guard its own rights, if 
rights are ever worth guarding. The 
Cortez and the Regency are alike justly 
condemned, and he hails the return of 
the king with joy, whose power he re- 
marks, even if it were un/imited, were 
a change for the better. One tyrant is 
preferable to thirty, Sparta groaned un- 
der her kings; but expired under the 
Ephori. 

On the whole, his history stands un- 
rivalled in Spanish literature, and [I 
wonder much that it has never appeared 
in an English dress. Situated as the 
author now is, enjoying in peaceful tran- 
quillity domestic happiness and splendid 
fortune, whether he will be content to 
repose upon his laurels, or exert him- 
self to obtain more, is very problema- 
tical. The natural indolence of a Spa- 
niard, I fear, will predominate. He 
himself told me at our last interview, 
that the visions of his early days were 
no longer enchanting ; he had obtained 
in his wife and family all he wished in 
the world, and believed he should trou- 
ble the world no mores In a letter, 
dated September, 1817, he says, “ I am 
here as idle and as happy as a Mussel- 
man could desire to be in his paradise. 
I seldom go to Valentia; Meara,* with 
its brooks and groves, is sufficient for 





* Meara, the country seat of Olivarez, 
three miles from Valentia, is a perfect para- 
dise, 
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me. I neither write nor am written to, 
and have neither joys here, nor cares be- 
vond the precincts of my own family,” &c. 
Joun Mrrrorp. 
June 8th, 1818. 
ON FORGED NOTES. 
MR. EDITOR, 

ALTHOUGH the substitution of pro- 
missory notes in place of the precious 
metals may be, on the whole, an inven- 
tion of general utility, vet the principal 
advantage must accrue to him who issues 
them. Their general good, however, 
may be disputed, while their evil, in some 
particulars, is acknowledged and certain. 
The greatest grievance undoubtedly is 
their frequent forgery, of which it hap- 
pens, that all the vexation and loss falls 
on the public; while the banker, who 
enjoys the profit, sits secure under the 
protection of his private marks. If no 
plan to prevent their forgery can be dis- 
covered, (which does not seem likely,) it 
were better that their services were ina 
great degree dispensed with; and, how- 
ever inconvenient in some respects, coin 
made to supply their place. Counter- 
feited metal is much more exposed to 
detection than counterfeited paper; ac- 
cordingly we find that the counterfeits 
of the late silver coinage could hardly 
shew their face, and begin already to 
disappear. While we possess various 
pretty certain criteria to discover frau- 
duleut imitation in metal, suchas colour, 
ener sound, bulk, the application of 
aqua fortis, &c. it seems difficult by any 
means to detect an exact imitation on 
paper. It were on the whole, much 
preferable, I think, that we endured all 
the inconveniencies of coin enumerated 
by Mr. —— in your Number for 
August, p. 492, such as its luggage, its 
expense, ‘* wear, and its accidental loss, 
than the dreadful evils of forgery. I 
could wish, then, that in place of the 
smaller notes, sovereigns and crown 
pieces were issued, of such weight that 
government would sustain no degree of 
loss by their fabrication: and in sufficient 
quantity fully to satisfy domestic, or 
even foreign demand. It is impossible, 
as your correspondent has observed, that 
any bad consequences could arise from 
such a measure: the most evident con- 
sequences would be an increase of trade 
by a greater importation of gold and 
silver, and by the exportation of coin; 
and an additional sunply of employment 
to our workmen. 

I confess I fee! mvself at present some- 
what sore on the sub‘ect of forged notes, 
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having myself lately taken a two pound 
one. Merelyto oblige a respectable trades. 
man, my neighbour, ft gave him cash for 
it, but when its forgery was discovered 
he flatly disclaimed al! connexion with jt. 
1 had not only the precaution to write 
his name on the note, but the transactioy 
having taken place only a week before, 
it was fresh in my mind; it happened 
also to be remembered by his shopman 
and by mine. In such circumstances | 
had not the least doubt of obliging him 
to indemnify me. But although insti. 
gated both by a sense of interest and by 
provocation at the man’s impudenee, | 
felt that after cool deliberation I had not 
sufficient courage to plunge into the gulf 
of law, and finally lost the note. | found 
that I could not summon him to a court 
of requests, it not being under 40s. ; nor 
could I, in order to accommodate it to 
that court, reduce the sum like a com. 
mon debt. On consulting with an attor. 
ney, he represented to me the impru. 
dence of risking perhaps 501. expenses 
or more in a higher court, in pursuit of 
so small asum. It was impossible, he 
observed, to foresee what difficulties 
might occur, or what defence might be 
brought forward by the opposite party. 
I have happily had little experience of 
law, yet L could not but infer from the 
candid advice of this gentleman, given 
contrary to his own interests, that there 
niust be something extremely wrong in 
the mode of our proceedings, when a 
point so very simple and clear could not 
be settled without being first tost back- 
wards and forwards in the maze of ar- 
tiquated usages; and for little other 
purpose than to create expense. Cr: 
minal cases, when human life is some- 
times at stake, and which are equally 
liable to doubt and perplexity, are surely 
more deserving of grave protracted deli- 
heration than a matter of 40s.; and yet 
they are capable of being completely de- 
cided at one sitting. Civil cases, as we 
know by daily experience, may be de 
termined, if we choose, with the same 
promptitude and certainty. In courts 
of requests, where a cause is generally 
decided in the space of a few “minutes 
and at the expense of a few shillings 
wrong sentences are as rare as in courts 
of the greatest pomp of apparatus. It 
may be said that the sums litigated in 
these courts are small: but exact justice 
is equally necessary on all occasions, 4 
the difficulty or complication of a cause 
has no kind of connexion with the rg 
ness or smallness of the sum in dispute. ™ 
appears to me unaccountable that iv tl” 
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courts of requests in the county of Mid- 
diesex the debt sued for must be under 
two pounds,while in the city,where the va- 
lyeof moucy is the same, it may amount 
to five pounds. How very easy would it 
nefor ve legislature tu revise and to rec- 
tify these glaring anomalies; and what 
an immense favour would it not con- 
fr on the whole mass of the nation: 
an advance to twenty pounds in all 
these summary courts would be the 
most salutary measure that could be ima- 
gined. That some new plan is ne- 
cessary to facilitate the recovery of great 
and small debts, has long been the uni- 
versal opinion. It is impossible that 
there could be any danger in simplifying 
or entirely clearing away most of those 
ceremonivus and expensive furms,which, 
for the most part, only embarrass and 
interrupt the execution of justice. On 
this subject it is that Englishmen have 
the best reason to lift up their voices in 
the way of censure and complaint: and 
L wonder that our refurmers dou not pre- 
fer to dwell on such topics; of which, 
undoubtedly, the evils are mure obvious 
and striking, and the benefits resulting 
from their refurmation more interesting 
and more intelligible to the people than 
the doubtful and remote advantages of 
shorter parliaments and universal suf- 
frage. ‘I'his last change, however,would 
more readily open the way for reformers 
becoming rulers themselves, whereas 
the other would only benefit the peo- 
ple. 

It may perhaps be of service to some 
of your readers to mention, that ia de- 
tecting forged notes I find it most use- 
ful to attend minutely to the smal! fe- 
male figure in the corner. The human 
face, particularly when in miniature, is of 
all things the most difficult of imitation. 
Rejected forged notes may now com- 
monly be had, and by comparing them 
attentively in this particular part, the 
difference as well as the superior execu- 


tion of the good ones will svon be dis- 


covered, 


CrisPini Fixivus. 
Strand, Sept. 10, 1818. 





VISIT TO CLAREMONT. 
MR. EDITOR, 

S every circumstance connected with 
eur late revered Princess must be interesting 
m the highest degree to all classes of society, 

toevery party in the British dominions, 
you will, I trust, deposit in your valuable 
miscellany any thing that may serve to bring’ 
this lamented object toremembrance. For 

purpose I send you the following ac- 
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count of Claremont, which is at present the 
centre of attraction, owing to the indulgence 
aflorded to visitors by its widowed owner 
during his absence on the Continent, 
September 6, 1818. ERNESTUY. 





Upon your arrival at the park gate you 
present your ticket, which generally autho- 
rizes the admission of yourself and friends, 
to the porter, who, upon registering your 
name as a visitor, and returning the ticket 
directs you the way to the house, which is 
situated nexrly in the centre of the park. 
The building itself stands upon an eminence, 
with an elegant portico infront, to which you 
ascend by a flight of stone steps. On reach- 
ing the entrance, you are received by several 
paces in waiting, who, on examining your 
ticket, and asceriaining your title to admis- 
sion within the walls, introduce you to the 
first of asuite of four rooms. furnished in a 
style of great neatness and tasteful elegance, 
but exhibiting nothing of that maguificence 
which might be supposed to belong to a 
Royal residence. The first room is a par- 
lour on the right of the hall, in which there 
are many cabinets and tablets of curious 
workmanship ; the wails are adorned princi- 
pally with portraits, the most conspicuous 
of which are the full length portraits of 
Prince Leopold ard her Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlotte, which are situated 
opposite to each other at the ends of the 
room. There are also in this room her late 
Royal Highness’s harp and piano. Mention 
is made of some music of her Royal High- 
ness’s own copying having been in the first 
instance epen to inspection; but this is no 
longer tobe seen. It is understood that the 

»xecution of these copies is most exquisite. 
Each piece is accompanied by a drawing, 
also the work of her Royal Highness, illus- 
trative of the character of the performance, 
whether serious or gay; and this generally 
consists of the human figure, represented in 
some siination appropriate to the idea meant 
to be conveyed. [rom this chamber you 
pass into the dining rocta, the furniture of 
which is extremely plain; over the chimney 
piece is a full length portrait of his Majesty. 
You next come to the library; this room is 
fitted up with book-cases, cortaining some 
6° the best verks of ancient and modern 
lite: oftre. There arc several pedestals on 
whici: are placed specimens of sculpture, and 
4 great many casts and busts. Among the 
latter, the bust of the Princess Charlotte 
is most prominent. The walls are adorned 
with engravings of persons who have distin- 
guished themselves in modern times, and 
at one end of the room stands a full length 
portrait of the Duchess of Brunswick. Re- 
turning again to the hall, you are lastly 
ushered into a sccond parlour, or withdraw- 
ing room, the furniture, hangings, and walis 
of whish areofa bright yellow. There are 
here also some excellent portraits, the most 
attractive of which is a half length likeness 
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of the sister of Prince Leopold, which is cha- 
racterised not only by great heauty, but by 
a sweetness of expression which is more 
easy to be conceived than described 

Here ends the inspection of the house: 
these are the only apartments exhibited. 
There are four other rooms on the same 
floor, but these are not open to public in- 
spection: they consist of the bed room, in 
which her Royal Highness breathed her 
last; her dressing room and that of the 
prince, and a breakfast room. In the hall 
there is a handsome brilliant talle. Each 
Troon) 1S atte nuded by ak male servant, who 
will give every information the visitors may 
require, andthe whole household are at- 
tired in deep. mourning. 

From the inansion you are directed to the 
pleasure grounds, and im this excursion you 
ho conducts you 
most worthy of 
proceed to the 


are aitended by a servant, ¥ 
to those objects which are 
your attention. You first 
back front of the house, trom whence (there 
isa view of a pleasing vista, beiween rows 
of luxuriant (1% boughs sweep the 
sloping lawn; the lawn terminaies with a 
rural cottage, intended as a music room, mn 
front of which is a pond, bearing on its stl- 
ver surface various aquatic birds, From 
this you are led by a circuitous path to what 
is called the** Mount: ” this 1s a hil] of con- 
siderable elevation, clothed with shrubs and 
overhanging trees. On the summit is a 
building called Claremont, from whence 
the estate takes its ttle, as appears from on 
scription on its front, bearing these words, 
‘* And Claremont be the name, 1715.” 
This edifice was, no doubt, erected by the 
original proprietors of the place,on account 
of the beautiful prospect which is command- 
ed from its scite. The view from its sum- 
mit, to which you are led, is extremely fine, 
and extends over the greater part of the 
county of Surrey. 
the Princess, it was fitting up as a conser- 
vatory, but this plan was abandoned, a more 
eligible spot for such a purpose having been 
selected elsewhere. 

You are next conducted to the New Con- 
servatory, which is not quite completed, but 
forms a very pleasing object.—From this 
you proceed, by circuitous paths, through 
the bosom of a wood to a sinall and elegant 
Gothic mausoleum, commenced in the life- 
time of the Princess, and since finished 
under the direction of her heart-torn hus- 
band; who, in the completion ofa work so 
peculiarly adapted to his frame of mind, 
and to the event which has reduced him to 


} 
Cs, WilOSC 


a state of .© solitude even in the midst of 


society,’ seemed to enjoy a melarcholy 
pleasure. In the centre of this little edifice 
is a pedestal, which also answers the pur- 
pose of a stove, and upon which is to he 
placed a bust of the Princess Charlotte. 
hie limited character of the surrounding 
. which ts extremely circumscribed, 
consisting only of the varied hues of ever- 
rreens and forest fohlage, the wide spreading 


ecencry 
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During the life time of 


cypress, the yew, and the larch, combining ty 
make it still more gloomy, renders this placa 
admirably calculated for those contempla. 
tions which may be supposed best suited tg 
the nature of the building. 

From this spot you are led through pathy 
hordered by ever-greens, until you suddeply 
burst upon an extensive circular lake, syr. 
rounded by wood, and having in its centr 
an island covered with toliage, through 
which it would seem the rays of the sun ean 
scarcely ever penetrate. In making the cip. 
cuit of this lake, your attention is directa 
to a jittle cottage, which is the peculiar 
work of the Princess herself: it bears ajj 
the characteristics of rusticity, but at the 
same time fills the mind with an idea of per. 
fect comifort. In this cottage resides 4 
woman, eighty years of age, who wasa fa. 
vourite object of her Royal Highness; 
bounty. Itappears thatthis poor old cre. 
ture had, with her husband, lived servap 
in sucesssive families who had _ former) 
occupied this estate: at length worn dow 
by aye ard infirmity, and unable longer tp 
support herself by labour, she retired to a 
miserable little hovel which stood on the 
scite of the present building, where she 
lived upon occasional contributions from the 
mansion house, and the small earnings of 
her husband. On the arrival of the Pris. 
cess, Dame Bewly, as she is called, soon at. 
tracted her notice. Her Royal Highnes 
discovered her residence, and found her e.- 
deavouring to read an old bible, the smal 
print of which, to her enfeebled eyes, was 
almost indistinguishable. Dame _ Bewh 
complained of this, but she complained no 
more. The next day she received what she 
considered an inestimable treasure, namely, 
a bible and a prayer book of the largest 
print, and, in a short time, through the same 
benevolence, her old and shattered residence 
was removed, and the present cottage sub- 
stituted. To ofier a word in praise of the 
heart that directed this change wouid be 
superfluous. The nation has already test 
fied its feelings with regard to her in whos 
bosom that heart glowed ; and sure are We, 
that there is not an individual who listenst: 
the garrulous encomiums of poor Dai 
Bewly upon her whose loss she, as well # 
every inhabitant of the United Kingdom é- 
plores—-who will not add one more tear to the 
millions which have already been shed }} 
those who fondly hoped at some futur 
period to be her subjects. 

From Dame Bewly’s you pursue you! 
course by the side of the lake through 4 
wild, but artificial scene of hanging rooks: 
and from thence through various lawns a 
shrubberies, until you once more emery 
in front of the mansion. You finally # 


spect the kitchen garden and green-hous¢, 
which are only interesting from the recolle 
tion of her under whose direction they ha’ 
arrived at their present state of pertecti@ 
The whole excursion occupies about 
hours, and although the pleasure to be de 
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rived may truly be said to be of a melancho- 
jy description, yet itis a pleasure which we 
would ratner seek than avoid. ‘The fond re- 
collection of her who has ecudeared these 
scenes to the British heart, as well as the 
princip!’ upon which that fondness is 
founded, must, to all who are capable of a 
refined seutiment, render a visit to Clare- 
mont a gratification of no ordinary kind. 





THE QUERIST. 

Sir—on reading the other day that sin- 
sularly curious bok, lately published, 
«The Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq.” 
[ was struck with the following passage, 
« Onthe 22d April, 1694, a flery ex- 
halation rising out of the sea spread 
itselfe in Montgomeryshire a furlong 
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broad, and many miles m length, burn- 
ing all straw, hay, thatch and grass, but 
doing no harm to trees, timber, or any 
solid things, onely barns or thatched 
houses. It left such a taint on the grasse 
as to kill all the cattle that eate of it. 1 
saw the attestations in the hands of the 
sufferers. Itlasted many months.”) I 
have endeavoured to account for this on 
some acknowledged system, but in vain. 
[ shall therefore feel greatly obliged by 
your placing it in the listof queries in 
your useful miscellany, hoping to be fa- 
voured, through your superior know- 
ledge, or from some of your learned 
correspondents, with a solution of the 
above singular phenomenon. 





——— 


THE CABINET. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS 
AND HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 
THE two following articles form pari 
of aselection from the unpublished cor- 
respondeace of Robert Burns. The 
first, a letter from the celebrated Helen 
Maria Williams to the poet, refers chiefly 
to some occasional verses by Dr. Moore, 
not in our possession, and about which 
it does not seem necessary to enquire 
more particularly. The second is a 
criticism by Burns, upon a poem of 
Miss Wes, which, it appears, she had 
submitted for his opinion. The cri- 
tique, though not without some traits 
of his usualsound judgment and diseri- 
mination, appears onthe whole to be 
much in the strain of those gallant 
and ilattering responses which men 
of genius usually find it incumbent to 
issue, When consulted upon the pro- 
ductions of their female adinirers. 
“Sir--Your friend Dr. Moore, having 
a complaint in his eyes, has desired me 
to become his secretary, and to thank 
you in his name, for your very humor- 
ous poem, entitled, “Auld Wiilie’s 
Prayer,” which he had from Mr. Creech. 
“Tam happy in this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my obligations to you for the 
Pleasure your poems have given me. 
fam sensible enough that my suffrage 
intheir favour is of little value , yet it 
is natural for me to tell you, that, as 
lar as 1 am capable of feeling poetic ex- 
tellence, 1 have felt the power of your 
senius. I believe no one has read 
Oltener than myself your Vision,” 
your “ Cotter’s Evening,” the “ Ad- 
a to the Mouse,” and many of your 
Seats poems. My mother’s family is 
Otch, and the dialect has been fami- 


liar to me from my infancy; I was 
therefore qualified to taste the charm 
of your native poetry, and as I feel the 
strongest attachment for Scotland, I 
share the triumph of your country in 
producing your laurels. 

“<1 know the enclosed poems, which 
were addressed to me by Dr. Moore, 
will give you pleasure, and shall there- 
fore risk incurring the imputation of 
vanity by sending them. IL own that f 
gratify my own pride by so doing: 
you know enough of his character not 
to wonder that I am proud of his friend- 
ship, and you will not be surprised that 
he, who can give so many graces of wit 
and originality to prose, should be able 
to please in verse, when he turns his 
thoughts that way. One of these 
poems was sent to me last summer, from 
Hamilton House ; the other is so local 
that you must take the trouble to read 
a little history before you can under- 
stand it. My mother removed lately 
to the house of a Captain Jaques, in 
Southampton Row, Bloomsbury Square. 
What endeared this situation not a 
little to my imagination, was the recol- 
lection that Gray the poet had resided 
in it, I told Dr. Moore, that I had 
very solid reasons to think that Gray 
had lived in this very house, and had 
composed the “ Bard” in my little study ; 
there were but fifty chances to one 
against it, and what is that in poetical 
calculation? 1 added, that I was con- 
vinced our Jandlord was a lineal descen- 
dant of Shakespeare’s Jaques. Dr. Moore 
laughed, as he has often occasion to do, 
at my folly ; but the fabric which my fancy 
had reared upon the firm substantial 
air, soon tottered ; for it became a mat- 
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ter of doubt if our habitation was in 
Southampton Row, or in King Street, 
which runs in a line with it. In the 
meantime, Dr. Moore called upon me, 
and left the enclosed verses on my table. 

It will give me great pleasure, sir, to 
hear that you find your present retire- 
ment agreeable, forindeed [ am much 
interested in your happiness — If I only 
considered the satisfaction I should de- 
rive from your acquaintance, I should 
wish that your fortune had led vou to- 
wards London; but | am persuaded 
that vou have had the wisdem to choose 
the situation most congenial to the 
Muses. I am sir, with great esteem, 
your obedient servant. 

H. M. WILLIAMs, 
20th, 1757. 


-—_—_ — 


London, June 


Strictures on Miss Walliam’s 
Poem on the Slave Trade. 

I know very little of scientific criticism, 
so all I can pretend to in that intricate 
art is, merely to note, as I read along, 
what passages strike me as uncommonly 
beautiful, and where the expression 
seems to me perplexed or faulty. 

The poem opens finely. There are 
none of those idle prefatory lines which 
one may skip over before one comes to 
the subject. Verses 9th and 10th, in par- 
ticular, 

Where ocean’s unseen bound, 

Leaves a drear world of waters round, 
are truly beautiful. The simile of the 
hurricane is likewise fine ; and indeed, 
beautiful as the poem is, almost all the 
similies rise decidedly above it. From 
verse Sist to verse 50th, is a pretty 
eulogy on Britain, Verse 30th, “ that 
foul drama deep with wrong,” is nobly 
expressive. Verse 45th, 1 am afraid, is 
rather unworthy of the rest; “ to dare 
to feel,” is an idea that I do not alto- 
gether like. The contrast of valour 
and mercy, from the 46th verse to the 
50th, is admirabie. 

Either my apprehension is dull, or 
there is something a little confused in 

the apostrophe to Mr. Pitt. Verse 55th 
is the antecedent to verses 57th and 
58th, but in verse 50th the connection 
seems ungraimmatical : 
Powers 

With no gradations marked their flight, 

But rose at once to glory’s height. 


A Jew 





Ris» should surely be the word in- 
stead of soe. Try it in prose. Powers— 
their flight marked by no gradations, 
but (the same powers) risen at once to 
the height of glory. Likewise, verse 


Orizinal Letters of Robert Burns and Miss Williams. 


[Oct. 1, 


52nd, “ For this” is evidently meang 
to lead on the sense of verses 59th, 60th, 
Gist and 62nd; but let us try how the 
thread of connection runs. 


For this— 
The deeds of mercy that embrace 
A distant sphere, an alien race, 
Shall virtue’s lips record, and claim 
The firest honours of thy name. 





I beg pardon if I misapprehend ¢thp 
natter, but this appears tu me the op] 
imperfect passage in the poem: the 
comparison of the sun beam is fine, 

The compliment to the Duke of 
Richmond is, | hope, as just as it is cer. 
tainly elegant. The thought 





Virtue 

lends irom her unsullied source, 

The gems of thought their purest fore, 
is exceedingly beautiful. The idea from 
verse Sist to the 85th, that the “ blest 
decree” is like the beams of morning 
ushering in the glorious day of liberty, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. From 
verse $5th to verse 11 8th, is an animated 
contrast between the unfeeling selfishness 
of the oppressor on the one hand, and 
the misery of the captive on the other: 
verse 88th, might perhaps be mended 
thus, * Nor ever guet her narrow maze.” 
We are said to pass a bound, but we 
quit a maze. Verse 100, is exquisitely 
beautiful, 


They, whom wasted blessings tire. 


Verse 110 is, I doubt, a clashing of meta- 
phors; to “ load aspan,” is, I ain afraid, 
an unwarrantable expression. In verse 
114, “*Cast the universe in shade,” is 
a fine idea. From the 115th verse to the 
14¢nd, is a striking description of the 
wrongs of the poor African. Verse 120, 
“ the load of unremitted pain,” is ate 
markabiv strong expression. The at- 
dress to the advocates for abolishing the 
Slave Trade, from verse 14% to verse 
208, is animated with the true life of 
genius. The picture of oppression, 

While she links her impious chain, 

And calculates the price of pain ; 

Weighs agony in sordid scales, 

And marks if death or life prevails, 
is nobly executed. 

What a tender idea is in verse 180; 
indeed, that whole description of Home 
may vie with Thomson's somewhere i 
the beginning of his Autumn. I @ 
not remember to have seen a stronge 
expression of misery than is contail 
in these verses ; 

Condemned, severe extreme, to live 

When all is fled that life can give. 
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The comparison of our distant joys to 
distant objects, is equally original and 
iking. 

“The character and manners of the 
dealer in this infernal traffic is a well 
done though a horrid picture. I am 
not sure how far introducing the sailor 
was right; for though the sailor's com- 
mon characteristic is generosity, yet, 
in this case, he is certainly not only an 
unconceraed witness, but in some de- 
gree an efficient agent in the business: 
verse 224, is nervous, and “ the heart 
convulsive anguish breaks,” expressive. 
The description of the captive wretch, 
when he arrives in the West Indies, 1s 
carried on with equal spirit. The 
thought, that the oppressor’s sorrow on 
seeing his slave pine, is like the butcher’s 
regret, when his destined lamb dies a 
natural death, is exceedingly fine. 

I am got so much into the cant of 
criticism, that [ begin to be afraid, lest 
I have nothing except the cant of it; 
and instead of elucidating my author, 
am only benighting myself. For this 
reason, f will not pretend to go through 
the whole poem. Some few remaining 
beautiful lines, however, I cannot pass 
over. Verse 280 is the strongest de- 
scription of selfishness I ever saw. The 
comparison in verses 285 and 286, is 
new and fine; and the line “ your alms 
to penury vou lend,” is excellent. 

In verse 317, ‘ dike” should surely 
be “as,” or s0;” for instance, 


His sway the hardened bosom leads 

To cruelty’s remorseless deeds ; 

As (or so) the blue lightning when it springs 
With tury on its livid wings, 

Darts to the goal with rapid force, 

Nor heeds that ruin mark its course. 


If you insert the word “dike,” where 

I have placed “us,” you must alter 
darts to darting and heeds to hecdiny, 
In order to make it grammar. A tem- 
pest is a favourite subject with the poets, 
but Ldo not remember any thing even 
in Thomson's Winter,” superior to 
Your verses from the 847 to the S51. 
Indeed that last simile, beginning with 
“ Fancy may dress,” &c. and ending 
with the 350th verse, is, in my opinion, 
the most beautiful passage in the whole 
poem ; it would do honor to the great- 
estnames that ever graced our profession. 
Iwill not beg your pardon, Madam, for 
these strictures, as my conscience tells 
me, that, for once in my life, I have 
acted up to the duties of a Christian in 
doing as I would be done * | 
. Burns. 


Spenser. 

IN Todd's “ Life of Spenser,” in 
which there is to be found much valua- 
ble information regarding the studies 
and pursuits of this great man, and the 
state of English Literature at that period, 
there is a curious letter of Spenser’s 
friend, Harvey, in which he recommends 
to the author of the Faery Queen the 
study of Petrarch. “ Think upon Pe- 
trarche, and perhappes it will advaunce 
the wings of your imagination a degree 
higher ; at least if any thing can be added 
to the loftiness of his conceite, whom 
gentle Mistress Rosalind once reported 
to have all the intelligences at command- 
ment, and another time christened him 
Signor Pegaso.” The gentle Mistress 
Rosalind here mentioned, was a lad 
to whom Spenser was eurly attached. 

It shows the poetical conversations 
with which he and his Mistress must have 
entertained themselves,alluding, as Todd 
says, to the “pleasant days that were 
gone and past ;’—for the lady deserted 
Signor Pegaso, and married his rival. 
In July 1580, Spenser was, by the in- 
terest of the Earl of Leicester and Sir 
Philip Sydney, appointed secretary to 
Lord Grey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He afterwards received, on his return 
to England, a grant of a considerable 
property in the county of Cork, from 
Queen Elizabeth. His residence, every 
spot around which is classic ground, is 
described by Smith in his Natural and 
Civil History of the county of Cork. 
The castle was then nearly level with 
the ground. It must have been a noble 
situation; a plain almost surrounded 
by mountains, with a lake in the middle ; 
and the river Mulla, so often mention- 
ed by Spenser, running through his 
grounds. {fn this romantic retreat he 
was visited by the noble and injured 
Sir Walter Raleigh, himself an accom- 
plished scholar and poet, under whose 
encouragement he committed his Faery 
Queen to the press. 


Anecdote of Heylin. 


This celebrated man, soon after pub- 
lishing his ‘Geography of the World,” 
accepted an invitation to spend a few 
weeks with a gentleman who lived on 
the New Forest, Hampshire; with di- 
rections where his servant should meet 
him to conduct him thither. As soon 
as he was joined by the gentleman's ser- 
vant, they struck off into the thick of 
the Forest, and after riding for a consi- 
derable time, Mr. Heylin asked if that 
was the right road; and to his great 
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astonishment received for answer that 
the compere did not know, but he had 
heard th ‘re Was a very near cut to his 
masters hous se through the thicket; 
and he certainly thought, as Mr. Heylin 
had written the ‘Geography of ‘the 
World,” that such a road could not 
have been unknown to hin. 


The Shifts of Te norance 
Importance. 


Places of 


The conduct of a man in public life, 
occupied in concealing his ignorance, is 
an absuvlute system of tactics. It is cu- 
rious tu remark his studied silence when 
the conversation turns upon a subject 
which le is coascious he ought to know 
well, and of which he is equally con- 
scious that he knows nothing ; to see 
how he sinks away when this conver- 
sation approaches tuo near him, and the 
looks of the circle around tO ex- 
ress that they are all expectation to 
ay his epiion. lie coes up In an 
absent way to the ci himiney -piece, takes 
up some papers that lie there, and be- 
gins to look them over with profound 
attention, while, nevertheless, if he hears 
any thing said on which he may venture 
with confidence to put in a word, ‘tis so, 
Says he, evract/y sv, not taking his eyes 
however from the papers till the mo- 
ment when he can adroitly give another 
turn to the conversation; and to this 
resource he has been obliged to recur 
so often, that it has become entirely fa- 
miliar to him. 

Sometimes he will be a little more 
adventurous; and if a debate arises in 
his company upon the period when some 
event of antiquity happened, or upon 
the distance between two large towns, 
and several different opinions on the 
question are supported with equal per- 
tinacity, one maintaining, for instance, 
‘that it was the vear 300, before our 
era, another, that it was the year 200, 
one that the distance between the towns 
was 2000 leagues, another that it was 
2400, 


seem 


he will fix the pe riod at the vear 
250, the dist rahnce at 2 ‘OO le eee this 


is a medium he ventures to tike without 
having anv notion whatever upon the 
subject, only le feels confident that he 
cannot be very wide of the mark. But 
with such fortunate opportunities to 
display his knowledge, he is not often 
favoured. It is more easy for him to 
terminate a controversy on any axiom 
laid down, since he has always some 


common-place remark, or assertion ready 
Sonie- 


at hand, suited to the occasion. 





Anecdote of Frederic the Great.— Discovery of a Murder. [ Oct, 1 


times he takes his revenge; and if he 
happens to have been reading iN the 
morning, in the way of his business, any 
paper or papers, through which he ha 
acquired sume piece of statistical knoy. 
ledge, he does not rest till he gives th 
conversation such a turn, as will enabje 
him to bring it out. Woe, then, to any 
one who thinks he shall pay his court 
tv him by making many imquiries upon 
the subject, ov who offers some sligh; 
objection, that he may ask for an ey. 
planation ;—our man of ignorance jg 
already at the full length of his tether: 
he answers only by monosvyllabies, ang 
becomes evidently out of humour. 
Madame de Steel, 


Anecdote of Frederic the Great. 


Frederic the Great, being informe) 
baw) i 


of the death of one of his chaplains, 4 
man of considerable learning and piety, 
determining that his successor should 
not be behind iim in these qualifications, 
took the fullowmg method of ascertain. 
ing the merit of one of the numeroy 
candidates for the appvintment. He 
told the applicant that he would hin. 
self furnish him with a text, the tollov- 
ing Sunday, when he was to preach a 
the Royal Chapel, from which he wa 
to make an extempore sermon. The 
clergyman accepted the proposition. The 
whim of such a probationary discours 
was spread abroad widely, and at a 
early hour the Royal Chapel wa 
crowded to excess. The King arrived 
at the end of the prayers, and on the 
candidate’s ascending the pulpit, one 0 
his Majesty's aides-de-camp presented 
him with a sealed paper. The preacher 
opened it, and found nothing written 
therein; he did not, however, in 
critical a moment, lose his presence ¢ 
mind; but, turning the paper on both 
sides, he said, “ My brethren, here is 
nothing, and there is nothing ; out o! 
nothing God created all things,” an! 
proceeded to deliver a most admiral 
discourse upon the wonders of tl 
creation. 


A remarkable discovery of a Murder. 

The murderer of Mr. Martin, tt 
ceiver of taxes at Bilguy, says a letter 
from Bar-sur-Aube, was discovered 4 
few days ago, in the most singu ‘ar mal 
ner, and arrested. ‘Ihe crime was col" 
mitted on the 9th of February, 02 the 
high read, at one o'clock in the -after: 
noon. The shot entered Mr. Martin! 
heart, and he fell down dead. He ¥* 
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sturning from collecting, and had only 


: .o franks about him, of which he was 
sobbed, as well as of his watch, and 
eng. The charge of the gun was ram- 
wed down with a written paper. This 
had heen carefully taken up, and carried 
away with the body. The writing was 


sill legible. On this piece of paper 
there were expressions which are used 
‘1 glass manutactories, and a date of 
near fifteen years back. Upon this single 
indication, the Judge went to the owner 
of the glass manufactory at Bilguy, ex- 
amined his books, and succeeded in find- 
ing anarticle relative to the delivery of 
some glass, of which the paper in question 
was the bill of parcels. The suspicion 
immediately fell on the son-in-law of this 
individual: the latter had been out of 
the country for ten years. Order was 
civen to arrest the person suspected. 
When the officers came to him, he was 
on hisknees, praying. In his fright, he 
woufessed the deed on the spot, and even 
sheved where the watch and ring were, 
which were indeed found under the 
thatch of his house. 


Anecdote. 


The following anecdote of Professor 
John, in Berlin, whose system for 
making youth perfect in gymnastic ex- 
ercises, has given rise to endless dis- 
putes in Germany, is highly charac- 
teristic. When the French were in 
Berlin, John went with his scholars to 
exercise on the heath out of the city. 
On his return he took it into his head, 
to ask a boy who loitered under the 
Brandenburg Gate, ‘“ What used to 
stand at this gate?” “The Victory!” 
“What is become of her?” “The French 
have carried her to France!” «What do 
vou think of it?” “ Nothing at all!” 
Upon this, John gave him a hearty box 
onthe ear, with the serious admonition, 
“She was there, and may be fetched 
vack again, if every one help!” The 


chool never forgot it, though the citi- 


ieus of Berlin, thought the Professor- 


mad, beeause he required that a boy 
should think something at seeing the 
site without the Victory, while 
thousands passed through it every day 
“ithout thinking any thing. 


Anecdote of Fouche. 
lhe well known poet Raynouard once 


Te a 

ein his tragedy of Charles I. to a large 
{ . . 

“wmMpanv, in which Fouche was present. 


Anecdote of Professor John.—Fouche.— Doctor Garth. 231 


All eyes were fixed on him, yet his 
features remained unchanged. The 
reading began; still he remained un- 
moved, though at many allusions the 
scrutinizing eyes of the hearers were 
turned upon him. When at last the 
minister of Charles 1. defending his 
master, exclaims, “ Le jugement d'un 
Roi west gwun assassinat,” the company 
were going to express their approbation 
aloud, but they were prevented by the 
presence of the minister. This did not 
escape him, and seemed to embarrass 
him for a moment. When the reading 
was finished, every one went away, 
except Fouche. After some general 
remarks upon the plan, and the cha- 
racters of the piece, he added, “in 
respect to that verse, I utterly de- 
spise it.” 

Raynouard did not answer, but 
Fouche walked up and dowa with long 
strides, and said, ‘*the political part of 
your tragedy is very weak; you stand 
upon the tower of Notre Dame, instead 
of penetrating into the interior. In 
politics every thing has a different point 
of view. Circumstances—you do not 
know the effect of circumstances.” 
Raynouard interrupted him by ree 
peating the verse; ‘‘/e jugement @un 
roi nest qu'un assassinat,” and Fouche 
left the room. 


wlnecdote of Doctor Garth. 

Doctor Garth, who was a-great fre- 
quenter of the Wit’s Coffee-house (the 
Cocoa Tree, in St. James’s-street,) was 
sittingthe re one morning conversingwith 
two persons of rank, when Howe, the 
poet, (who was seldom very attentive 
to his dress and appearance, but still 
insufferably vain of being noticed by 
persons of consequence,) entered, and 
placing himself in a box nearly opposite 
to that in which the Doctor sat, looked 
constantly round, withaview of catching 
his eye; but not succeeding, he desired 
the waiter to ask him for his snuff-box, 
which-he knew—to be a valuable one, 
set with diamonds, and the present of 
some foreign prince ; this he returned, 
and asked for so repeatedly, that Garth, 
who knew him well, perceived the drift, 
and accordingly took from his pocket a 
pencil, and wrote on the lid the two 
Greek characters ®P (phi rho,) which so 
mortified the poet that he quitted the 
room.—Literary Gazette. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


STANZAS. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


hero was atime I need not name, 
Since it will ne’er forgotten be, 

When all our feelings were the same, 
As still my soul hath been to thee: 


And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confess'd a love which equall'd mine, 


Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 


Unknown, and thus unfeit by thine; 


None, none hath sunk so deep as this, 

To think how soon that love hath flown; 
Transient as every faithless kiss, 

But transient in thy breast alone. 


And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late I heard thy lips declare— 

In accents once imagined true,— 
Remembrance of the days that were. 


Yes, my adored !—yet most unkind! 
Though thou wilt never love again, 

To me ’tis doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain. 


Yes! ‘tis a glorious thought to me, 
Nor longer shall my soul repine; 

Whate'er thou art, or e’er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine! 





On hearing the notes of a Flute re-echoed 


by the sirings of a Harp. 
When from the flute’s melodious voice 
Distils the liquid note, 
Amid the harp-strings as it strays,— 
Running a wild voluptuous maze— 
Doubting it seems to float ; 
And when at last some kindred key 
Calls forth its powers of sympathy, 


It seems with trembling pleasure to rejoice. 


So when we launch forth on life’s sea 
Of woe and malison, 
Long time in vain we rove to find 
The associate and congenial mind 
That strikes in unison ; 
And when, at last, the friend we meet 
Whose bosom owns the self-same beat, 


With joy we hail the port where we would 


E. 





MOTTOS FOR A SUPPER. 
BY THE LATE M. G. LEWIS, ESQ. 


1, 
This is not proper! Take another, 
Or else I vow I'll tell your mother. 


That man looking at you, not that one, his 


brother— 


He's blind of one eye—and squints with the 


other. 
2. 
How ill Miss Gig was drest last night! 
Each hair was plastered bolt upright; 
Her cap at least a week she’d wore, 


And pinned her gown the back before. 


me 
From hearing you of fondness speak 
Propriety now shrinks, 
For I’m engaged to wed next week 
The charming Mr. Jinks. 


4. 
That girl on t’other side the table 
Kicks me as hard as she is able: 
Miss, this behaviour’s really shocking, 
See! how you’ve dirted all my stocking! 
5. 
She’s pretty, Sir! The truth to tell,— 
Before I never met her :— 
She certainly is mighty well, 
But—I'm a great deal better! 
6. 
I'm really overpowered with heat, 
And fee] so qualmish—keep your seat, 
For I shall quickly be at ease.— 
Lend me your hat, Sir, if you please! 
7. 
T lovely !—Oh Sir! dear Sir, hush! 
Speak lower, or you'll make me blush. 
You think I rouge, but be it known, 
This charming colour’s all my own. 


8. 
Compared to Love, oh! what is wealth? 
Love is ! really, Sir, your health ° 


9. 
I’m sorry that so bad your chance is, 
For I’m engaged the twelve next dances! 


10. . 
Nota drop more, this wine’s too heady, 
I’ve drunk twelve glasses, Sir, already.— 
To hob and nod with you I’ve no objection, 
‘I prefer sherry, Sir, to your affection. 


i. 
Do make my heart for ever easy ! 
Pray tell me, do my features please ye? 


Se 
Pert minx! she puts me in a flame! 
Oh how these hands could maul her! 
Do look how Mr. What’s his name 
Flirts with Miss What d’ve call her. 


13. 
Pray Sir take care !— 
He’s drunk I swear !— 
That fellow’s always guzzling. 
That’s very fine, 
He spills the wine, 
And spoils my bran new muslin. 


14. 
What shall I do? I’ve left, I find, 
My pocket handkerchief behind! 
Yet, now I think of it, one way 
The comfort of my nose secures,— 
Do me the favour, Sir, I pray, 
To let me have a blow on yours! 
15. 
Sir, if you catch me making faces, 
Think not I mean those airs for graces; 
My soul such affectation scorns, 
But my tight shoes, Sir, pinch my cor 
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qhe following verses, which are now print- 
ed for the first time, were wretlen a Jew 
years ayo by the fate Dr. FERRIA R, of 
Manchester, and addressed to C. White, 
esq. F.R.S. on his supposing @ patr of 
antique stirrups, in his possession, to have 
pelonyed to Charles the First.] 


Q White! for gold still fondly yearning, 

Who turn’st, with thy accustomed learning, 
To gold these stirrups brazen ; 

To thee, great marvels [ reveal, 

\nd fired with sympathetic zeal, 

- Their high descent emblazon. 


Unhappy Charles, who lost his power 
By councils weak, in evil hour, 
"Neer prest their ample basis ; 
VYambrino was their rightful lord, 
Whom hizh heroic tales record 
Asoldas Albucasis. 


{lis gorgeous helm “ere won in fight, 
By famed La Mancha’s wand’ring knight, 
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A surgeon barber wore, 
And doubtless, too, these stirrups prized, 
>y fell magician’s skill disguised, 

‘The recreant artist bore. 


To vulgar eyes, the golden gleam 

Shew’d but a poor brass bason’s beam! 
The gen’rous steed, an ass! 

On thine and Quixote’s noble soul 

Sublimed from common thought’s controul 
The juggle could not pass. 


O haste, pursue the fav’ring fates! 

Perhaps that precious helm awaits 
Thee in some barber's shed! 

Be every shaver’s shelves reviewed, 

‘Till thy discovering genius shrewd, 
Shall fix it on thy head! 


Or in thy great Museum shewn 

With negro skulls and Mammoth’s bone, 
be hung th’ authentic beaver ! 

That thy callection may outshine 

Whate’er the world has deemed most fine, 
Of Hunter, Sloane, or Lever. 








THE PARTING. 
(from the German of Breuner.) 
The wind was wild, the sea was dark, 
The lightning flash’d above ;—the bark 
That anchored in the rocky bay, 
Bath’d its top pennon in the spray; 
Hollow and gloomy as the grave 
Roll’d to the shore the mighty wave, 
Then gathering wild, with thundering sweep, 
Flash’d its white foam-sheet up the steep :— 
The sight was terror—but behind 
Shouts of pursuit were on the wind ; 
Trumpet, and yell, and clash of shield, 
Told where the human hunters wheel’d, 
Through the last valley’s forest glen. 
Where, Bertha, was thy courage then ? 
She cheer’d her warrior, tho’ his side 
Still with the gushing blood was dyed, 
Up the rude mountain-path her hand 
Sustained his arm, and dragged his brand, 
Nor shrank, nor sighed; and when his 
tread 
Paused on the promontory’s head, 
She smiled, altho’ her lip was pale 
As the torn silver of his mail. 


All there was still—the shouts had past, 
Sunk in the rushings of the blast ; 

Below, the vapour’s dark grey screen, 
Shut out from view the long ravine}. 

Then swept the circle of the hill, 

Like billows round an ocean isle. 

The ray the parting sunbeam flung, 

In white, cold radiance on them hung ; 

They stood upon thatlonely brow, 

Like spirits loosed from human woe; 

And pausing, ere they spread the plume, 
Abox ¢ that waste of storm and gloom. 

‘0 linger there was death, but there 

‘as that which masters death, Despair— 
‘nd even Despair's high master, Love. 
Her heart was, like her form, above 

‘he storms, the stormier thoughts that 
Earth 

New Montuty Mao,=No. 57. 


Makes the dread privilege of birth. 
Passion’s wild flame was past, but he 
Who pined betore her burning eye, 

‘The numbered beatings of whose heart 
Told, on that summit they must part— 
{fe was life, soul, and world to her: 

Beside him, what had she to fear ? 

Life had for her nor calm nor storm 
While she stood gazing on that form, 
And clasped his hand, tho’ lost and lone,— 
Ilis dying hand, but all her own ; 

She knelt beside him, on her knee 

She raised his wan cheek silently : 

She spoke not, sighed not; to his breast, 
{er own, scarce living now, was prest, 
And felt, if where the senses reel, 

O’er wrought—o’er flooded—we can feel— 
The thoughts, that when they cease to be, 
Leave life one vacant misery.— 

She kissed his chilling lip, and bore 

The look, that told her all was o'er. 


The echoes of pursuit again 

Rolled on—she gazed upon the main ; 

Then seem’d the mountain’s haughty steep 

Too humble for her desperate leap ; 

Then seem’d the broad and bursting wave 

Too calm, too shallow, for her grave. 

She turned her to the dead :—his brow 

Once more she gave her kiss of woe; 

She gave his cheek one bitter tear, 

The last she had for passion here— 

Then to the steep !—away, away ! 

To the whirlwind’s roar and the dash of the 
spray. PULCI. 

THE HEART OF SORROW. 

I knew a heart—its texture such 
As seldom on this earth is found,— 

A heart, on which the slightest touch 
Would make a deep and lasting wound. 

Alas! that heart, tho’ truly good, 

Has blanch’d its wounds in tears of blood ; 
Vou, X. 211 
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But still in upright deeds appearing, 
No other comfort would it borrow ; 

Repeated shocks far fail’d in searing, 
Or binding up the Heart of Sorrow ! 


It knew no pride, but pride of soul— 
A pride which even Angels love ;— 
It knew no law—own'd no controul, 
But claim d athiance with the dove. 
Yet bled it freely from each smart 
Of Hatred’s bow, and Slander’s dart; 
Tho’ giant Pride, in strength appearing, 
Mark'd the tear through many a furrow, 
Still—oh ! stilli—devoid of fearing 
Boldly beat that Heart of Sorrow. 


It beat :—Afiliction long had worn 

Those tender strings which health impart, 
And many a brutal hand had torn 

The reeking ruins of that heart. 
And must the sting of haggard care, 
Without sweet Hope, still fester there ? 
Would it were still, or void ot feeling ! 

Griet drew tlie bow its peace to sever, 
{nflicting wounds past ever healing : 

It twang’d—and then it trembled ever. 


It beat—for ev'ry silken vein 
Rent, whene’er the arrow flew ; 
[ts finest chords respons'd the strain 
Which Discord set, and Malice drew : 
For then its strings were loosen’d all, 
As wither'd leaves in autumn fall. 
But Hope still whisper d—woe torgetting— 
« The Sun of Joy may rise to-morrow,” 
Its cheering beams tho’ now they’re 
setting, 
Wul yetlight up that Heart of Sorrow. 





VIOLA. 

She had a form; but I might talk till night, 

Young as the sun is now upon our watch, 

Ere 1 had told its beauties—it was slight, 

E’en as yon willow, and like its soft stem, 

Fell into thousand motions, and al] lovely. 

But for her cheek—look on those streaks of 
rose 

Tinting the white clouds o’er us, now and 
then 

A flush of deeper crimson lighting up 

Their wreathes, hke wind kissed lilies : 

Now and then a long, rich, ebon tinge, 

Floating between them—There I think I see 

Still, though she’s in her grave, the cheek I 
lov’d, 

With the dark tress that veil'd it. 
sat 

Beneatli her eye, I felt its splendour on me 

Like a bright spell.—’Tis not the diamond's 
ray, 

Nor vesper star-light, nor aught beautiful 

In that ascending sun, or in this world, 

Can bring me back its image ;—’twas a soul 

That has no portraiture on earth; a beam 

As we have heard of Angels, where no lips 

Are wanted to give utterance to thethought; 

Her eye was radiant thought. Yet when her 
voice 

Spoke to me, or, at ev’ning o’er her lute, 

Breath'd some old melody, or clos’d the day 


When I 


Select Poetry. 
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With her due Hymn to the Virgin, |] hare 
turn’d 

Even from the glory of her eye, to weep, 

With sudden keenness of delight. Thog 
tears, 

On earth I weep no more—She's in ty 
grave ! 





ODE 
TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG Lany, 
Cecidit velut prati 
Ultimi flos prztereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est! 
Catuuuius, Car. II. 
Fair was thy thread of life, thou gentle maid, 
But quickly by the envious si-ters s>orn, 
E’en as the rosebud from its stem 
Is cropp’d—to bloom no more! 


And like that flow’ret toc, which tho’ it fade, 
Preserves a vestige of its farmer worth ;— 
Is fragrant in decay, , 
And odorous in death : 


So, tho’ on earth thy form no more ca 
wear, 

The wonted semblance of its winning grace, 
Yet shall thy rirtues live, 
And Time’s rude hand defy. 


Vanish'd are now thy flattering dreams of 
bliss, 

Alike insensible to joy or pain ; 
A wakeless sleep thou sleep’st— 
Thy bed—the cold damp grave! 


Still we may envy thee that peaceful rest, 
Since ne’er again by human ills assail’d, 
Shall thy too yielding soul 
In fruitless sorrow pine. 
A. A. W. 





STANZAS. 

The soul that was shrouded in sorrow’s dark 
night 

A peace-promising beam woke to gladnts 
and light; 

And the lute that so long, Jorn, and tune 
less had hung, 

Once more with the wild notes of harmony 
rung! : 


Ah! why did that beam only shine to beguile, 

Ah! why did it teach the fond mourner 
smile ? 

Why faithlessly grant him a seeming tr 
prieve, 

Then, leave him in sadness still deeper ® 
grieve ? 

The light is gone by—and the music is 0; 
And the feelings so lovely—are lovely 0° 
more— 
That soul onceagain its dark vigils is keep!" 
And the lute ‘neath the cold chain of silence 
is sleeping! A. A. W. 


Errata—lIn ovr Jast Number, in the “ So 
net to ****” Jine 6, for gift read debt; 
and in the ‘¢ Sonnet written at the Chate#* 
de Clarens,” line 13, for each read suc. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 





WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 
(With a Portrait.) 


As the gentleman whose portrait en- 
riches our present number has given an 
interesting and unassuming account of 
himself in the Introduction to his version 
of Juvenal, we are relieved from the ne- 
cessity of doing more than adapting the 
same to the ordinary form of biographi- 
cal composition. 

Mr. GirrorD speaks with peculiar 
modesty of his family, though he ob- 
serves that his great-grandfather pos- 
sessed considerable property at Hals- 
worth. a pwrish near Ashburton, whence 
it is inferred that he was a native of De- 
vonshire. Of this there can be nv doubt, 
for the name is of old standing in that 
county, and though spelt with a slight 
variation, the different branches of Gir- 
rorp and GirraRpD certainly sprang 
from the same stock, as we could prove 
from pedigrees which have passed 
through our hands, as well as from the 
collections of Sir William Pole and other 
local historians. 

The grandfather of Mr. Gifford was a 
very dissiprted man, and his son was 
equally wild, running away from the 
grammar-school at Exeter, and entering 
on board a ship of war, from which being 
recovered, he was placed again at school, 
but eloped a second time, and became an 
associate with the uoted Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, whose history is still 
fresh in remembrance through all the 
western counties. On leaving this ex- 
traordinary person, Edward Gifford ar- 
ticled himself toa plumber and glazier, 
which business he afterwards carried on 
at South Molton, in his native county, 
having succeeded to two sinall estates, 
and married the daughter of a carpenter 
at Ashburton. Being, however, of a 
restless disposition, and fond of company, 
he got into trouble, which drove him 
ence more to sea, while his wife, then 
Pregnant of our author, returned to 
Ashburton, where she was delivered in 
April, 1746. 

The resources of the poor woman 
Were very scanty, consisting only of the 
rent of three or four small fields, which 
yet remained unsold. With these, how- 
tver, she economized as well as she 
could, and when her child was old 
enough to go to school, he was sent to a 
woman of the name of Parret, from 


hom he learned to readin the spelling 





book. In 1764, the father returned 
from sea; bus though he had been 
at the taking of the Havanneh, he 
brought home with him very little of the 
prize money and wages which he had 
received. However, with that, and the 
sale of the small landed property which 
remained, he was enabled to set up 
business a second time as a glazier and 
house painter. The son, now about 
eight years old, was put to the free- 
school, kept by Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
where he learnt writing and common 
arithmetic. At the age of eleven he lost 
his father, and the widow, who was 
burthened with a second child about six 
or eight months old, was imprudent 
enough to keep on the business, trusting 
solely to a couple of journeymen, who 
wasted the property and embezzled her 
money. In less than a twelvemonth she 
also died of extreme grief, leaving two 
orphans entirely destitute. 

The effects that remained were seized 
by an unfeeling creditor, who alleged 
claims, on the score of money advanced, 
which no one could dispute. The 
youngest ‘child was sent to the alms- 
house, followed by his nurse out of pure 
affection, and the eldest was taken 
home by the person just mentioned, 
who happened to be his god-father. Re- 
spect for the opinion of the town, which 
was that he had fully repaid himself, by 
the sale of the property, induced him to 
sen’ the youth again to school; but in 
less tan three months he took him away 
to fuliov the plough. The boy, how- 
ever, wa3 too delicate for such laborious 
work, and he had besides an unconquer- 
able aversion to it, which induced his op- 
pressor to look out for some other em- 
ployment. With this design he con- 
ducted him to Dartmouth, in the hope of 
sending him to Newfoundland; but the 
merchant to whom he applied for that pur- 
pose refuscd to take him, onaccount of his 
diminutive stature. ‘The god-father now 
placed him as cabin boy with the master 
of a coasting sloop at Brixham, in which 
vessel he remained about twelve months, 
and was then unexpectedly fetched home 
by a messenger to Ashburton, where the 
people, commiserating his condition, in- 
terested themselves so warmly in his fa- 
vour, that his god-father, fearing their 
resentment, thought it most prudent to 
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recal] the objeet of their pity trom the 
state of wretche dness tow hie h he Was 
reduced. ‘This was at Christmas: and 
after the holidays the youth was place “l 
once more at school, where he made a 
very rapid progress in his learning, and 
was soon qualified to assist his master in 
teaching the other boys. He was new 
in his fifteenth year, and began to form 
the visionary hope of being able to set up 
as a schoolmaster himself, when the 
harsh controller of his will took the re- 
solution of binding him to a shoemaker. 
This was a sore disappointment, but re- 
sistance was useless, and the indentures 
being duly executed, our author was con- 
demned to the awl and the last for the 
space of seven long years. ‘lo increase 
his misfortune, his new master was a 
surly Presbyterian, full of the obstinacy 
of his seet, and a determined enemy to 
literature. With such a man it was not 
likely that the bov eould add much to his 
little stock of knowle dge; still, as he did 
not despair of one day succeeding Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon in the free-school, he 


secretly prosecuted his favourite study of 


arithmetic at every interval of leisure. 
These intervals were not frequent, and 
when the use he made of them was dis- 
covered, they became less so: the reason 
of which for some time he was at a loss to 
discover, but at length it appeared that 
the shoemaker destined his own son for 
the same situation. 

Qur apprentice at this time possessed 
but one book in the world, and this was 
| Treatise on Algebra, given to him by 
a voung woman who had found it ina 
lodging-house. This he considered as a 
treasure, but it was a treasure locked up; 
for it supposed the reader to be already 
well acquainted with simple equation, 
and of that he had ho knowledge. Fis 
master’s son, however, had purchased 
Fenning’s Introduction, and this book, 
which is extremely simple, | voung Gifford 
contrived to read without being disco- 
vered, which prepared him thoroughly 
for comprehending * the ‘Pre atise he al- 
ready possessed. But tli re were still 

) he had not a farthing 
to } urcha S pee lh, aK, and paper, to : up- 
ply which he beat out pir ces of leather, 


ot le I ob tach ‘ior 


and wrau: lit pre blems on them with a 
blunted awl. Hitherto he was a stranger 
to poetry, and scarcely knew it by name. 
bik first altenipt at ver iving Was O- 
ca ned by a whimsical circuuistance. 


A i 4 i iry ptdicee had eneaved lo parint 
u for an ale-house: but instead 


riving the re presentauen ol a hon, | 
xhibited tog. "This produced quch 


[Oct. 1, 


mirth, and one of Gifford’s acquaintance 
being instigated by it to write some dog- 
grel rhymes, our author was stimulated 
to try his skill in composition, and sue- 
ceeded so well that his shopmates 
pronounced his verses the best. An- 
other occurrence, equally trivial, pro- 
duced new verses, and these were 
so much the subject of conversation, 
that his master threatened to punish him 
if he wrote any more, being apprehen- 
sive lest the youthful bard ‘should take 
it into his head to berhyme some of his 
customers. But the verses already com- 
posed were in circulation, and the au- 
thor was deemed a rising genius, who 
deserved encouragement. Little collee- 
tions were therefore made for him, and 
the money thus acquired enabled him to 
prosecute his studies, by supplying him 
oceasionally with paper and even mathe- 
matical hooks. No sooner, however, did 
lis master hear the praises that were be- 
stowed upon his apprentice, than his 
anger kindled,—the garret was searched, 
the hoard of books removed, and all ap- 
plic ation to study rigorously prohibited. 
This severe stroke was followed by the 
death of the schoolmaster, who was suc- 
ceeded by a person of very inferior en- 
dowments, and thus the fondest hope 
which our author had cherished, and to 
which he had still clung under all the per- 
secution of his tyrant, was blasted. At 
this period, Providence raised him a true 
friend, by whose benevolence he was res- 
cued from thraldom, and placed in cir- 
cumstances which opened to him the 
prospect of independence. ‘This gene- 
rous benefactor was Mr. William Cookes- 
ley, a respectable surgeon of Ashburton, 
whose curiosity being excited by the 
productions of this untaught genius, he 
inquired after the author, heard his sin- 
ple tale, commiserated his case, and me- 
ditated on the means of rendering him 
substantial benefit. The plan which sug- 
vested itself as the most advisable, was to 
raise a sum by subscription for the pur- 
chase of the time which the youth had 
vet to serve, and to support him fora 
few months while he attended the in- 
structions of the Rev. Thomas Smerdon. 
This design was carried into execution; 
and six pounds being paid to the master 
for the delivery of the indentures, 
William Gifford breathed the air 
freedom, and bade an eternal adieu to 
mechanical labour. 
prescribed period it was found that 
s_progre ss in learning exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of his p* 
trons, who were easily persuaded to con- 
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enue their liberality for another year. 

Nor was their bounty thrown away upon 

al ungrateful soil, for at the end of two 

vears and two months from the day of 

»mancipation, the young man was pro- 

nounced fit for the University. Phe 

plan of keeping a writing-school, which 

yad been originally formed, was now 

ahandoned ; but how to procure matri- 

culation at Oxford was a serious ques- 

ion. At length the generous zeal of 
Mr. Cookesley overcame this difhiculty 

also, and by the kindness of Thomas 
Taylor, esq. the place of Bible reader of 

Exeter college was procured, which,with 
occasional assistance from his generous be- 
nefactors,would have enabled our student 
tpsupport himself at the University till he 
should have taken adegree. During his 
attendance on Mr. Smerdon he had writ- 
ten several pieces of poetry as exercises, 
others voluntarily, and not a few at the 
lesire of some esteemed friends. When, 
however, he became capable of reading 
Latin and Greek with facility, his tutor 
employed him, at his leisure hours, in 
translating from the classics. Among 
the rest Juvenal engaged his attention, 
and he translated the tenth satire for a 
holiday task; with which Mr. Smerdon 
was so well pleased, that he persuaded 
him to proceed with the same poet, 
which produced in succession the third, 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth Satires. On 
removing to college.this friend advised 
him to present the first of these to 
Dr. Stinton, the senior fellow, and 
afterwards rector of that house, with his 
letter of introduction from Mr. ‘Taylor. 
He did so, and the w o-thy doctor gave him 
avery kind reception. Thus encouraged 
he took up the first and second Satires, 
when his steady friend, Mr. Cookesley, 
suggested the plan of going through the 
whole, and publishing the translation by 
subscription. This idea was adopted, 
and our author proceeded to finish three 
more Satires; while Mr. Cookesley open- 
ed a subscription at Ashburton for the 
publication, and the translator himself 
did the same at Oxford. ‘The subserip- 
tion commenced at the former place on 
the 1st of January, 1781, by Mr. Cookes- 
ley, who undertook the management of 
the concern, and to revise the work; for 
though not equal to our author as a 
Latinist, he had more taste and judgment. 
N hat advantages might have been de- 
rived from these qualifications, there was 
unhappily no opportunity of ascertaining, 
a Mr, Cookesley expired suddenly in his 
chair, hoding an unopened letter of our 
wthor's in his hand, on the fifteenth of 


the same month. “ Thus,” observes 
Mr. Gifford, “1 was not only deprived 
of a most faithful and affectionate friend, 
but ofa zealous and ever active protector, 
on whom | confidently relied for sup- 
port: the sums that were still neces- 
sary for me, he always collected: and it 
was to be feared, that the assistance, 
which was not solicited with warmth, 
would insensibly cease to be afforded.” 
In this exigency he found another friend 
in the Rev. Servington Savery, then a 
beneficed clergyman in Devonshire, and 
afterwards chaplain of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, who voluntarily became his 
patron, and watched over his interests 
with kindness and attention. ‘The loss 
of Mr. Cookesley, however, had such an 
effect on the nerves of Mr. Gifford as to: 
tally ineapacitated him for the prosecu- 
tion of the undertaking at that time, and 
therefore to relieve his mind he had re- 
course to other pursuits. He endea- 
voured to become more intimate with 
the classics, and to acquire some of the 
modern languages: by permission, also, 
or rather recommendation of the rector 
and fellows, he undertook the care of a 
few pupils, which removed much of the 
anxiety respecting the future means of 
support. 

The lapse of many months having 
tranquillized his mind, he once more re- 
turned to the translation; but, as he 
says, he now discovered that his own in- 
experience and the partiality ofa friend 
had engaged him in a work, for the due 
execution of which his literary attain- 
ments were by no means sufficient. With 
equal modesty and integrity, therefore, 
he laid aside the design for the present, 
taking care to return the subscription 
money to those persons who had already 
put down their names as the encouragers 
of the work. About this period he con- 
tracted an intimacy with a gentleman 
at Oxford, to whom he had been recom- 
mended by a Devonshire friend; and 
when that person removed to London a 
correspondence was kept up by letters, 
those of Mr.Gifford being’addressed under 
cover to Earl Grosvenor. It happened 
one day, either from hurry or abstraction, 
that our author forgot to direct his letter 
which he put into the envelope, and 
thus it fell into the hands of the nobleman 
to whom it was addressed, and who was 
at first as much surprised as Queen Eliza- 
beth was when she opened a packet from 
her ambassador, Dr. Dale, and found 
herself accosted with the tender familia- 
rity of “ My dearest wife!” Lord Grosve.- 
nor, however, svon discovered enous 
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in the epistle to excite his curiosity to 
know more of the writer. Accordingly on 
delivering the letter to the gentleman for 
whom it was designed, his lordship made 
some enquiries about his Oxford corres- 
pondent, and upon the answer which he 
received, had the goodness to desire that 
he might be brought to see him when he 
came totown. ‘This being communicat- 
ed to Mr. Gifford, he soon after visited 
London, and waited upon the earl, who 
asked him what friends he had, and what 
were his prospects in life; and when our 
author replied that he had neither one 
nor the other, the simple story made a 
deep impressiun upon his mind. At that 
time the earl said nothing, but when our 
author called to take leave, he was in- 
formed that his lordship charged himself 
with his present support and future es- 
tablisliment;adding, moreover, that until 
the latter could be effected to his wish, 
he should come and reside in the family. 
‘These were not words of course,” 
says Mr. Gitfurd ; “ they were more than 
fulfilled in every point. I did go and re- 
side with him: and 1 experienced a warm 
and cordial reception, a kind and affec- 
tiovate esteein, that has known neither 
diminution nor interruption, from that 
hour to this, a period of twenty vears.” 

In his lordship’s lrwuse he proceeded 
with Juvenal, till called upon to accoin- 
pany Lord Belgrave, now Earl Grosve- 
nor, to the continent. With this amia- 
ble nobleman he spent many years in 
two successive tours, and it is alike 
honourable to both parties that the 
friendship thus formed has never suffered 
the slightest abatement. 

We have now to add a few words on 
the literary history of Mr. Gifford. His 
first publication was the Bayiap, a Ju- 
adios poem, written in the purest 
spirit of satire, and designed for the 
noble purpose of putting down a corrupt 
species of poetry which had gained so 
much ground in this country as to bea 
libel upon public taste. In 1785 a 
few English residentsat Florence, among 
whom were Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Cowley, 
Mr. Merry, and the late Sir William 
Parsons, began to write complimentary 
verses upon each other. These flimsy 
effusions of vanity multiplied; and a 
cargo being sent to England, some of 
the pieces made their appearance in a 
fashionable paper called Ture Wortnp. 
The first who opened the ball in this 
poetical theatre were Hannah Cowley 
and Robert Merry, under the signa- 
tures of ANNA Marintpa and Deira 
Crusca. “ There was 2 specious bril- 
Liancy in these exotics,” says our author 





in his preface, “ which dazzled the natiye 
grubs, who had scarce ever ventured be. 
yond a sheep and a crook, and a rose. 
tree grove, With an ostentatious display 
of ‘blue hills,” and ‘ crashing torrents,’ 
and ¢ petrifying suns.” From ulmiration 
to imitation is but a step. Honest Yep. 
da tried his hand at a descriptive Ode, 
and succeeded beyond his hopes; Anna 
Matilda followed; in a word, 

Contagio labem 
Hanc dedit in plures, sicut grex totus ip 
agris 

Unius scabie cadit, et porrigine porci. 
While the epidemic malady was spread. 
ing from foul to fool, Della Crusca came 
over, and announced himself by a sonnet 
to love. Anna Matilda answered it, and 
the * two great luminaries of the age,’ as 
Mr. Bell, the editor, called them, fel] 
desperately in love with each other, 
From that period not aday passed with- 
out an amatory epistle, fraught with 
thunder, lightning, e¢ guicquid habuit 
telorum armamentaria cei. The fever 
turned to frenzy ; Laura-Maria, Carlos, 
Orlando, Adelaide, and a thousand other 
nameless names, caught the infection, 
and from one end of the kingdom to the 
other all was nonsense and Della Crusea.” 

Mr. Gifford says that he waited with 
patience for some able writer to correct 
this depravity of public taste, but as no 
one appeared, he determined to try his 
own powers, and thus originated the 
Baviap. This vigorous satire, which 
exceeds any thing that had been seen in 
the English language, since the days of 
Pope, was not published till 1794, but 
its success was flattering to the author, 
who, in the pubhe approbation and his 
own consciousness of rectitude, founda 
strong entrenchment against the hostili- 
ties which were commenced by the nu- 
merous, though feeble tribe whose en- 
mity he had provoked. 

The M2&viap,which may be considered 
as the second part of the Bav1ap, came 
out the year afterwards, and met witha 
reception equally satisfactory. His next 
performance was an Epistle to Peter 
Pindar, in which he castigated him 
with such severity, that the iras- 
cible satirist, not contented with re- 
torting in some scurrilous verses, enti 
tuled « A Lash for a Cobler,” took an 
opportunity of attacking our author at 
a shop in Piccadilly, where Peter fell 
upon him with a stick most furiously, 
but was soon disarmed and pushed 
into the street.—- While Mr. Gif 
ford was attracting general attention 
by these performances, he engaged 
with no less animation in the defence 
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of social order, religion, and monarchy, 
when endangered by the levelling 
rinciples Which the French revolu- 
fon had just let loose upon the world. 
At this crisis Mr. Gifford took a leading 
concern in the Anti-jacobin or Weekly 
Examiner, a paper, which besides its 
atrivtic excellence, contained many 
P autiful pieces ot poetry, and inge- 
nious papers, written by Mr. Canning, 
and other men of high talent. At 
length, in 180%, our author gave his 
version of Juvenal to the world in one 
quarto volume, dedicated to his noble 
atron the late Earl Grosvenor, who 
survived the appearance of the transla- 
tion but a very few days, and Mr. Gif- 
ford with unaffected surrow, paid the 
last sad duty to his memory by attend- 
ing his remains to the grave. It cer- 
anly was remarkable that the work 
should have commenced twenty years 
before, with the death of one pro- 
tector, and concluded with that of ano- 
ther. 

This affecting circumstance forced upon 
the recollection of the translator, the ca- 
lanity of the rebuilder of Jericho; “ He 
jaid the foundation thereof in Abiram, his 
first burn, and set up the gates thereof in 
his youngest son Segub.” Ona work so 
well known, it is needless to expatiate. It 
is the only version of the best Roman 
satirist in our language that deserves 
the name; and besides an excellent life 
of dJuvenal, and a eritical introduction, 
it isenriched with a copious collection 
of notes, in which the sense of the au- 
thor is not only cleared up, but much 
light is thrown upon the private man- 
ners of the Roman people. To Dr. 
lreland. then prebendary and now dean 
of Westminster, the early friend of Mr. 


Gifford, a grateful tribute is paid for the 
valuable assistance afforded by him in 
the prosecution of this work. With 
that learned divine, who is also a native 
of Ashburton, our author contracted 
avery early intimacy, which has conti- 
nued unabated through life. In one of 
his poems, Mr. Gifford says, 

Sure, if our fates hang on some hidden power, 
And take their colour from the natal hour, 
Then IRELAND, the same planet on us rose, 
Such the strong sympathies our lives disclose. 


But the translation of Juvenal, though 
it commanded the respect of all sound 
scholars, could not escape the snarling 
of the hypercritics; to one of whom a 
reply was published, in a quarto pam- 
phiet, with a supplement. 

The next publication of Mr. Gifford 
was a complete edition of the works of 
Massinger, with notes; which was fol- 
lowed by an edition of Ben Jonson, illus- 
trated in the same manner, and both 
possessing entraordinary merit for accu- 
racy, judgment, and erudition. These 
were followed by a translation of the 
Satires of Persius, with plates, &e. which 
accompanies the last edition of his Juve- 
nal; and he is now engaged on a com- 
plete edition of Shirley's Dramatic works, 
Mr. Giffurd has latterly declined to come 
forward in his proper person before the 
public, though repeatedly called upon 
by some powerful writers, who are con- 
cerned to see the author of the Baviap 
in the back ground, when his talents 
at Satire are as much needed as 
when he dispersed the Della Cruscan 
school. He is, however, if, the report 
be correct, not altogether an idle ob- 
server of the times, being generally 
considered as the conductor of the ablest 
critical jousnal now in existence. OD. 
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NEW INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 


l. Method of conducting air by forced 
Ventilution, and reguluting the tem- 
peraturern dwellings. by the MargQuis 
DE CHABANNES. as 
‘ihe general principle of forcing upwards, 

and expelling foul air for the admission of 

that which is fresh, in order to render apart- 
ments and public buildings healthy, is simple, 
and has long been acted upon; but however 
obvious the theory may be, inconveniences 
have always attended every plan of ventila- 
ton occasioned by the elasticity of the air, 
so that the least draught of a chimney, door, 
or window will change its direction. In- 
stances o/ this are frequent even where most 
care has been taken to exclude impure air, 
and to secure that which is salubrious. 

Hence the necessity of employing some 

physical or mechanical forcing power for 


this purpose is evident, and the importance 
of the invention here described must con- 
vince every person. It is thus simply speci- 
fied by the patentee. 

*“ The patent chimney ventilator, which 
from its construction, forces a current of 
air upwards, whenever there is wind to act 
upon it first occupied my attention. Find- 
ing, however, that in calm weather its power 
ceases, and that air will even descend 
through the ventilator, if obeying a stronger 
impulse, I have, in order to render iteffectual 
in all weathers, adapted to it, a fire or lamp, 
which producing a rarefaction of air, forces 
the current upwards at all times. I have 
successfully employed a mechanical power 
in various ways, but it being liable to be out 
of repair, I generally prefer the rarefaction 
caused by heat, which I denominate © air 
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pun " These differs nt means l adopt 
according to the situation of the place, and 
the convenrences to be found in it for ven- 
tilatinz, and in every instance the results | 
had anti 1 ated have been comple tely veri- 
fied. By thus toreibly drawing up arr, i 
become SC isy to give any direction to if in 
buildings, and having perfectly at ce mmand 
the admission of fresh air from the recipient 
below, the temperature throughout may be 
kept at any degree, however rigorous the 
season out of doors, while at the same time 
the atmosp hi ere is never unpleasant nor un- 
wholesome. 

fn our next number we shall take further 
notice of an invention which in this variable 
climate is of gencral interest. 


Jj}. , é ait f ( olumbian Printing Pres ° 


/ ited by GEORGE CLYMER, 
‘t superioruyv of this press consists 
First, in superabundant power, and mecha- 
i on of Imp ession, with con- 
; ’ té ! | ‘ (ef paly. 
i i bj i} t bei Webi uiil para 
{ l i to 1 i aaii 
‘ I i AC | ‘ 1 C\- 
} } rt) t } { ol if 
’ De emplovea reo h 
. , | : ' 
rPwiitch they can hel execute 
o most laborious work. ‘hus in- 


as received the amplest te stimonials 
ml its utility in the attestations of the most 
respectable printers in London as well as in 
America, 

The aceuracy of these machines excites 
admiration, and their compactness of force 
adds to the advantages which they otherwise 
possess, The happy disposition of their 
various parts enables those who work at 
these presses to dispatch business with a 
dezree of rapidity unattainable tn the use 
of those of ordinary construction. Mr. 
Valpy says m his letter of recommendation : 
* As far as I have vet seen, | conceive your 
press to be decidedly superior toany presses 
I} have ever used; and I have been endea- 
rourmg for some time to obtain the best 
presses In use for manual labeur. From 
the shortness of the pull, and its immense 
power, | doubt not we shall obtaina superior 
lmpression. ‘Phe meenuity of the mechanism 
warrants every sup; osition that the press is 
not liable to fracture trom use or accident, 
which circumstance, | cannet but say, 
is of the most essential importance to the 
trad 
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ILI. Description of a Machine forclean- 
ing og by Mr. C. Essex, of East 
Act ton, Middle SEX. 


This machine, for the communication of 
which the Society of Arts voted a gold me. 
dal to the inventor,is peculiarly adapted to use 
under a thrashing machine; as by one pro. 
cess, with the same power necessary for that 
machine, it completely cleanses the corn, 
and renders it fit for market; at the same 
time dividing the different substances into 
the several compartments, with the power 
(by altering the sieves) of making two sorts 
of corn (by cl@aning both) or in other 
words by taking _ as much of the smal} 
corn, called tailing, as may be required, 
thereby rendering a sample superior im qua- 
lity. This machine, from its peculiar power 
ot dividing the dust from the chaff, renders 
the latter much more nutritious for cattle; 
and the superior mode of clearing the rub- 
bish, that the corn may fall to the wind 
alone, renders it much more susceptible of 
ihe quick succession of friction, which com- 
pletely eradicates every particle of mould, 
and in a degree has the effect of drying and 

proving the sample. 

List of Ne w Patents. 

Samcrn CLeaG, of Westminster, Engi- 
neer; for an improved Gasometer, or 
Gas-holder. July 24th, 1818. 

RicHaARD BLAKEMORE, of Milingriflith- 
work, Glamorganshire, and JOHN JAMES, of 
Lower Redbrook, Gloucestershire, Iron-mas- 
ters and Tin Plate Manutacturers ; for anew 
kind of Plate, which they denominate 
Amorphous Metal Plates ; and also for a 
certain improved and more perfect method 
of crystallizing the surface of tin plates, or 
iron, or copper plates tinned, which they 
call Amorphous Metal Plates. July 24,1818. 

JosepH Manton, of Davies Street, 
Berkley Square, Gun-maker; for certain 
p rimers for fire arms ; and also for certain 
improvements in the construction of certain 
parts of firearms. August 3, 1818. 

Joun Macam, of Marsham Street, West- 
minster, Engineer; for certain improve- 
ments in steam engines. August 5, 1818. 

James LioLLINGRAKE, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, mechanic; for a method 
making or manutacturing copper or other 
metal rollers for calico prinung. August 
7, ISLS, 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


WHEN this enterprize was announced, 
we felt much interest in the event, as 

ell tor the honour of our country, as 
for the vreneral advantage of science. 
But while we indulyved a strone hope of 
success even in the immediate object of 
the voyage, we Were not so sanguine as 
to expect that this object would be ac- 
complished during the short space in 


which the ships could possibly explore 
the arctic seas in the present year. 
It is only by perseverance and repeated 
trials that the main point can be de- 
termined, and let the result be what it 
may, as far as regards any opening for 
navigation, some valuable discoveries 
will no doubt be made in the extension 
of our geographical knowledge. It 8 
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jameutable to see in these planet stricken 
mes the spirit of party so extremely 
pesotted, as to carry its violence into a 
subject upon which one should suppose, 
no political hostility could possibly exist. 
Yet strange to say, even men of science, 
‘astead of waiting, in common with their 
more simple countrymen, for the history 
of this voyage, have set themselves in 
battle array against each other upon the 
question of the practicability of a north 
west passage. Lt certainly would have 
heen more philosophical to have sus- 
pended all theorizing and declamation, 
invective and dogmatism, till the details 
of the enterprize and the observations of 
those engaged in it were fairly before 
the public. But there are men of such 
warped judgments and jaundiced eyes, 
as to view every thing in a bad light 
that is presented in a quarter to which 
they havea radical enmity. Hence some 
learned professors, who by being nearer 
the pole possess less ardent imaginations 
than we southern inguirers, have in the 
plenitude of their experimental wisdom, 
positively determined that a barrier of 
ice of eternal durability forms a solid con- 
inent, comprizing a whole circle within 
the last ten degrees of latitude. If such 
be the ease, the business is at an end, 
and our navigators have gone upon a 
fool's errand, for want of consulting 
the northern Delphos. We had intended 
to have said more upon this oracular 
decree, but at present we have a more 
pleasant task to perform, and that is, to 
report the state of the expedition itself, 
according to the best accounts that 
have been received. ‘These are dated 
July 28th ; at which time the Jsabed/a and 
the Alerander were in lat. 75 deg. $30 min. 
N., long. 60 deg. 30 min. W., well over to 
the American coast, the weather serene and 
perfectly clear. The variation of the com- 
pass, by accurate observations repeatedly 
made on board both ships, was 89 deg. and 
the dip 84 deg. 30 min., which led them to 
conclude, that they were approaching very 
nearly to the magnetic pole. It had been 
perfectly calm; the sea was as smooth as 
glass for three or four days, and the current 
drifted them to the South-eastward, which 
raised their hopes of an open passage round 
the point of America, from which quarter 
"appeared to proceed. All the way up the 
middle of Davis’s Straits they skirted an 
uubroken field of ice on the leit, but as they 
proceeded, it became thinner and apparently 
rotten, and they were sanguine that the 
monient the breeze sprang up, the ice to 
the westward would open to them a passage, 
and allow them to reach the northern shores 
of America. The utmost harmony pre- 


Vailed among the officers and every part of 
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the ship’s company, and all were in perfect 
health. 


such is the substance of the ac- 
counts received by Government; and 
though the following letters are not 
official, they have an equal claim to con- 
fidence as coming from intelligent oficers 
employed in this arduous service,aud who 
in writing with familiarity to their friends 
are more likely to be minute in their 
remarks, than persons engaged in draw- 
ing up formal dispatches. 


H. M. Ship, Alexander, June 17, 

My dear Sir—i am now writing in the 
tent upon the northend of Hare or Waygatt 
Island, with the pendulum clock within one 
yard of me, and the observatory and all the 
instruments within half-a-dozen. We were 
arrested in our progress yesterday by the 
ice, Which forms a complete bar about three 
miles to the northward of this tsland, com- 
mencing on the Greenland side, from what 
is called Four Island Point, and extending 
cown the Straits at a distance not greater 
than ten miles to the westward of thisisland, 
and 15 to the westward of Disko. Soon aiter 
entering the Straits, we found it absolutely 
inpracticable to go up to the middle, as the 
ice gradually brought us into the land, tila 
litle to the northward of Riskoll (vulgo 
Reef Koll,) we were for a day or two totally 
blockaded. The ice then, by one of those 
unaccountable changes that so frequently 
occur here, opened sufficiently to give us a 
free passage, till yesterday we found a 
second bar at this place. From every ac- 
count we have received, as weil as from 
what we have already seen, it is certain that 
the last winter has not only been severe, but 
thai the frost has lasted much later than hag 
beerf the case for many years past. You 
may imagine our surprise when, on coming 
into this neighbourhood yesterday, we 
found upwards of 35 British ships at anchor 
upon the icebergs, which completely form 
a cluster of innumerable islands from the 
spot in which I at this moment view them. 
They have all been detained here--not days, 
but weeks, in spite of every exertion to get 
to the northward; and the fishery may be 
considered as hitherto an unsuccessful one, 
with the exception of a few of the ships in 
Disko Bay. The causes which operate upon 
the ice, producing very sudden changes in 
it, are so little understood, that it is im- 
possible to judge when any such change 
may take place as to enable us to get to the 
northward. I have just been to the top ofa 
mountain of no inconsiderable height, to 
determine its altitude by the barometer, and 
i wish I could give you an adequate idea of 
ihe magnificent sublimity of the scene 1 
have just witnessed. The whole horizon to 
the northward and westward ts one complete 
mass of compact field ice, with the exception 
of about 500 tremendous tce-bergs, which, 
with here and there a smal] spot of clear 
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blue water, serve to vary the scene, which 


would otherwise tire the eye Wiih che 


fiarmit { its dazzling whit To the 
( vard is seen the land ot Greenland, vers 
} Lvl ulmiost ¢ nurels COVeETEe d Wilh snow, and 
{r une, as it were, up ti the ocean of i 

which environs its sheres. Teo the south- 
ward is the isjand of Di ko, with its summit 
(which we have never clearly seen) com- 
pletely lost in the clouds: near this island 


are all the Greenland ships at anchor, giving 
a tinish to the scene. whose erandeur and 
beauty are far beyond any thing I have seen 
before. The lon vitudes ot the places on 


this coast vere ry much in want ol cor- 
rection. We had a great number of ex- 
cellent lunars to the southward, which, with 
{ Isabelia’s chronometers, (which go ad- 
irably.) wii, I think, determine the longi- 
tures | » far. to the nearest three or four 
the needle in Jat. 67. 22. 


mics. The dipof 
was S2, and the variation 67. 30 
dip is about the same, and the azimuths we 
have taken tis morping we cannot work; for 
want of alatitude.w hich 1 we hop © to obtain at 
midmeht. ihe transit of the sun for the 
ndulum we hope to get to-morrow; and 

i the ice stil remains firm, so as to prevent 
our leaving this place, the next day, we trust, 
will produce something in this way. De- 
lighted as | am to take a part in these ob- 
servations, I contess ] should he One lad to sce 
the tents struck to-night, and the ice open; 
and you may rely upon it, that no object 
whatever will ever tempt our Commodore to 
eglect for an instant the main object of the 


— 
> ee 
~ 
. 


CX} edition. 

The current that has been spoken of, as 
coming constantly down the Straits, if it 
exists at all, must be to the westward of our 
track up the Straits; and, indeed, all the 


masters ol the ships have a great dread of 


being set to the westward In our present la- 
titude, as they insist upon it that if a ship 
were beset here, she would probably come 
out in 65 degrees. 

Tuesday, June 23.—The ice having opened 
a little on the evening of Saturday, we endea- 
voured to get over trom Hare Island to the 
ooust of Greenland,or as the masters cal! it 
the East Land. The Isabella was beset in 
making this attempt, and was drifted about 
with the ice | y the tides till Mr nday morn- 
We were more tortunate, having suc- 
ceeded in 4 etting over to the and, snd into 


clear water, on Sunuay evening, and there 

tude fust to a erg, to wait lor th Isabella. 
Chere would be no navicatine this sea but 
for the beres;: for after the men have towed 
ind warped the ship for twelve or fourteen 
hours. she would be adrift again, and at the 


merev of the ice. if you cy uld not ane hor in 

rity to one of these enormous masses, 
which rests upon the ground, and je rlectly 
secures you from every danger, exce pt that 
(which has once or twice occurred to us) otf 
drifung off with a high spring tide into deep 
water 4 ship is almost perfectly secure 
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from going on shore, when well anchored to 

em: for the smallest of them draws gy 
much more water than any ship, that it must 
zs round long betore the ship, unless the shore 
immediately within it is very steep indeed, 
\ very small ice-berg, to which we anchored 
on the 9th of June, was grounded in 52 fa. 
thoms, and was so firmly moored, that the 
levels of the dipping needie were not in the 
she’ test degree aflected. 

We have now got as far as Four Island 
Pot, near which | observed to-day in 79, 
10. N. jatitade. Itis evident, from all we 
have ve tseen, that there is DO vetting up the 
Straits, with the ice in its present state, but 

y tiding it alone close to the land, tor there 
is nota drop of clear water to be seen any 
where else, and if we did not anchor to our 
friends, the bergs, cvery tide, we could not 
gain an inch. The weather has been so 
calm, that the ice, as far as we can see from 
the mast-lead, remains in one solid, un- 
broken mass. A good breeze would scatter 
and help to dissolve it, for it is chietly what 
is called young ice, which they say has been 
found during the month of April and the 
beginning x of May of the present vear. The 
season has certainly been severe, for some 
of the Greenland masters say tliey got to 74 
degrees long before this time last year. 

July 5.—Since |] last wrote we have been 
incessantly occupied in attempting to get 
throuch the ice to the northward. ‘The first 
stage we made was into North-East Bay, 
where we have been detained several days, 
which could only be occupied in settling the 
position of several points of land, &c. and 
the variation of the compass, which, by the 
bye, can never be done on board a shi) with 
any tolerable degree of accuracy, a differ- 
ence of thirty degrees arising trom a change 
in the ship's head, on board the Isabella. 
On board the Alexander this difference is 
very apparent also, but in a much smaller 
degree. Ido not, however, consider the ex- 
periments we have yet made to be suflicient- 
ly numerous, or suiliciently delicate, to en- 
able us to draw any satisfactory conclusion 
from them, on this very interesting point, 
til further and better opportunities offer. 

We had an interesting visit from two Es- 
quimaux families the other day, but with the 
details of which I shal] not now trouble you. 
In truth, | have so few moments to spare, 
from the immediate duties which now press 
upon us, that TE ftear you wiil think my letter 
- a shabby one. ‘These last two days have 

civen us a run to the northward beyond our 
most sanguine expectation, as we are at this 
moment within seven miles of the northern- 
most of the Woman's Is lands, and passed 

Sanderson's Hope yesterday evening. Our 
lati itude (by account) to-day at noon was 78. 
10. N. Isabella’s 73.15. long.57.14. W. Some 
of the Esquimaux from these islands were, I 
understand, en board the Isabella to-day, 
and report, that the place in which we now 
are has been clear of ice during the whole 
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winter—that no whales have been here dur- 
ag this season, and that they think there is 
olenty of clear water to the northward, li 
this be true, It ts delightful intelligence tor 
. As faras we can ourselves sce, there Is 
no reason to question the accuracy of their 
eatement, for, t’ ough the number ot bergs 
«here. as at Riskoll,and at Waygatt Island, 
ai Black Hook,almost beyond concey;.tion or 
relief, the field-ice appears to he by no means 
<0 close as to stop Our j rogress. How long 
this fair prospect may continue, it 1s Impos- 
eible to judge; but the voyage begins to ac- 
gire extreme interest, and all are anxiously 
looking out for the northward. lam des.r- 
ots now to put my letters on board the Isa- 
bella, that they may go to England with the 
despatches in the Majestic 5 and as the wea- 
ther is rather foggy, 1 am a‘raid of losing 
the opportunity, and will theretore delay no 
longer sending them to the Isabella. 

P.S. Juiy 6.—IT have just measured the 


us. 


height of an ice-berg, which is 128 feet, and 
itis aground 125 fathoms! This ts Eterally a 
emal] one com) ared with some hundreds that 
wehave seen. Feet above water, and fathoms 
under, seems to be the general run of their 
specific oravity. 
« His Majesty's Skip Isabella. at Sea, 
Lat.75. 25. Long. 60. 7. variation &. 48 
« July 25.—This is our last opportunity 
this year, therefore I could not let it pass 
without writing, although nothing has passed 
since my last. We are now to the north- 
yard of ali the ships that are fishing ; we see 
some a long way a-stern: the boat with des- 
patches is going immediaicly to one of them: 
they have followed us a great way this year, 
and have been very kind in giving us every 
assistance when in the ice; I sincerely wish 
them all safe back: as they have alonz way 
to go through the ice. The coast begins to 
look more and more miserable. As we get 
north, it has more the appearance of a chain 
of ice mountains than land: the sea is one 
solid field of ice as far as the eye can reach. 
When the wind blows from the north, we 
find narrow passages in it,and through them 
we pass on: sometimes the whole of our 
men are on the ice, dragging the ship along 
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the edge of the flaws. From the very great 
variation, we cannot be a great way from 
the magnetic pole: you will see the varia- 
tion by our last observation on the ice at the 
head of the letter. 

Since writing the ahove, private let- 
ters have been received from the dis- 
covery ships, dated August Ist, in lat. 
75. 48. N. long. ot. 50. W.. They state, 
that the ice was clearing away, and that 
the prospect of success was improving. 
The most extraordinary phenomenon of 
the variation of the compass had gone on 
increasing: it was 6&. I>. onthe ice; we 
say on the ice, for on board ship the va- 
riation, Owing to some peculiar influence 
not vet mentioned, was still much more. 
The furmer letters mention that on board 
ship the variation was at one time 95 
degrees, that iy, the needle pointed, in- 
stead of north, to the south of west. 
This difference between the real varia- 
ticn and an epparent variation on board 
ship, was first observed by Captain 
“linders, but it was supposed to be an 
accidental peculiarity in his ship. It is, 
however, now clear that it belongs to all 
ships, and varies in all; and there would 
be little doubt that it should be attribut- 
ed to the influence of the iron about the 
vessel, except for a curious fact which, 
we understand, has been ascertained,— 
namely, that the compasses, called insu- 
lated, which are placed in boxes of iron, 
and which are uninfluenced by external 
iron when brought near them,are affected 
by the ship variation in the same degree 
as the common compasses. This, which 
is now called the deviation, has been 
found to be much greater as the experi- 
ments go on northward. This is ac- 
counted for from the circumstance of the 
dip of the needle diminishing what is 
usnally called its polarity; and allowing 
it, therefore, to be more easily affected 
by the local influence of the ship. 








NEW 

History of the Rise and Progress of Mu- 
Sit, theoretical and practical. ‘By G. 
Jones. Extracted from the Encyelo- 
pedia Londinensis. Price 15s. or with 
the plates of instruments coloured, 11. 1s. 
_The Encyclopedia Londinensis is a Die- 
onary of Arts and Sciences, upon a very 
extensive plan, now in the course of publi- 
fation. As some of the articles are very 
ng, forming distinct and complete Trea- 
ties upon particular subjects, as Botany, 
Heraldry, Mechanics, &c. the proprietors 
have thought fit to print separate Titles and 


MUSIC. - 


Indexes to some of these articles, and to 
publish them separately, for the convenience 
of such as may not choose to subscribe to 
the larger work. In this form, thereiore, 
the present Iistory of Music has come to 
our hands. 

Mr. Jores was, we believe, the pupil of 
the vencruhle C. F. Baumgarten, now the 
last remaining ot the old schoo). He there- 
fore may boast an acquaintance with the 
sound and scientific music and musicians of 
the last age, and the more polished harmo- 
nies and harmonists of the present; and 
the work before us will bear us cut in say- 
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letained by a single note, much less by an 
harmonious coneord, tron those Vulcanian 

truments. \ different kind of noise, in. 
decd, will be produced by hammers of dif. 

rent weights and sizes; but it seems not 
to be in the | ower of the most subtle ear to 
discover the least imaginable difference with 
respect to gravi ity or acuteness. But, though 
different noises may be p sroduced from dif- 
ferent bodies, in proportion to their size and 
solidity, and every room, chair, and table, 
in a house, has a yx irticular tome, yet these 
noises can never be ascertaincd like musical 
notes, which pd pend upen reiterated and 
i. ular vibralions of “the aliquot } 1 arts ofa 

tring, or other clastic body ; and in wind- 
Instruments, upon the und ilation of the air 


ket notwithstanding the assertion of the 
arned Doctor, Mr. Jones observes, “ It 
certainly appears ridiculous, prind facie, 
» suppose, that the different weights of 
ham can produce a difference in 
'. But do we exactiy know how the 


anvus oi the a cients were constructed ? 
‘The name éncus has no other meaning than 
its thema cudere, “ to strike; and the 
Green < 1) ellauich ol axwey signifies only, 


that the anvil is indefatrguble in bearine the 
. ’ ? > ’ 2c ) as 

r ated strokes of the hammers. but itis 
not @mprobable that anri/ is derived from 

o . © . } ’ . Id.” as ; 

ancile, © a small round shield,” or perhaps 
riceerorsé. anecile from ancif. Whence we 
may perhaps conclude, that the exay of the 
Grocks resembled in shape the round buckler 
a convex surface. In this case, where 

the impo: ibility of the anvil becoming 
responsive in sound to the respective 


‘eights of the hammers? This convexity 
might have acted like t!.c sounding-board 
ofan instrument. Besides, the comparison 

hich has been adduced heiween hammers 


ad anvils, and strings and bows, or clappers 
‘ 1 hea ca. ae! eee. . “econ 
a id ar ils, does Not ay pres ; foru wine-vwlasses, 


for instance, are struck against a key, a 
candlestick, a decanter, or any other body, 
they most certainly give various sounds 
according to — ‘various shapes, Ca- 
pacities, and weights. So that the clapper 
of a bell i this situation is wrongly com- 
pared to the hammer; tor in fact, the clap- 


, 

. . . . . ‘ ‘ }. 
per is the anvil in motion azamst the steac) 
m ° oe 
hammer. Let us place a uumber of bells, 

i 


each of a differcnt sound, upon a screw 
shaped barrel, and let them strike succes- 
sively a fixed knob of any hard substance; 
will they not vive the same variety ol 
sounds as ti small hammers were éet © 
strike upon them? will they not play the 
part 01 clappers and hammers, instead of 
bells and anvils?) The same reasoning 4p- 
xs and bows; which last, upod 


plies to strin 
i 


experiment, will certainly and invariably 
‘ uy - }; & 
ent different sounds, accordin: ~ fo me cu 
. ma 

ferent size and length of the cord. Dryden 


scems to have been ol 0} inion that ther’ 
exists a sort of chiminuy in the strokes 6! 
hamizers upon aavils; for, in his transl 
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n of the -Eneid of Virgil, in book vin. v. 
593, eager to represent the harmony con- 
din these beautiful lines of the original, 


tir 


tain: 
{Ili inter sese Magna vi brachia tollunt, 
Jn purmeruim Versan it-quc tenaci forcipe fer- 
rum, 
where the cadence is so forcibly expressed, 
that Pythagoras (could he have anticipated 
t) might have bronght it as a support for 
jis statement, the English poet says ; 
Ry turns their arms oe e vin equal time ; 


py turns their hands descend, and hammers 
| a 
CAIN 


« Now it is indisputable, according to our 
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best philologists, that chiming implies har- 
mony. ‘Therefore the sound of hammers, 
which striking the anvil, had anciently, if 
notin our degenerate days, a sort of cor- 
respondence in sound, to a well-exercis- 
ed car, might constitute musical intervals, 
and, consequently, ratios of harmony. It 
appears clearly that Pythagoras had in view 
the key note, its fourth, fifth, and flat seventh, 

in the numbers 6,8, 9, 12, resulting from 
the comparative weight of the hammers, and 
that he came to the solution of his problem 
by uniting three tetrachords, and counting 
down from the top note to the lowest,” 

(To be continued.) 
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DRAMATIC 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Acquiring strength by the decline of 
its opponent, this theatre has opened 
under auspices so favourable, that it will 
be indeed the fault alone of the Mana- 
ger, if he does not reap an abundant 
mo in so promising a season. We 
are happy to bestow our meed of ap- 
seabati on upon the suceessful efforts of 
Mr. Farren, who has lately made his 
debut in Sir Peter 'Veazle. His talents 
appear to be in every respect promising, 
but we shall forbear from entering into 
detailed criticism, until we = shall 


ean! 
ain y 


have had an opportunity of seeing them 
nore amply displayed. 
We contd have wished that Mrs. 


Yates, who likewise promises to prove 
avaluable ornament to the ‘Thespian 
School, had been prudent enough to 
make her entrée in a less ari luous cha- 

wter than that of Lady Mactheth. tn- 


| Seeondentis of the wide field that is 
here opened for the display of talent, 
we lieve an indelible impression of that 
claracter upon our minds, which any 
r anind neting awakens only to its own 
. disp vement, by compelling us to draw 
- n ined us comparison, and we can- 
) not but exe laim, in the satirical langruage 
: of Pgrson,« Such acting wilt ie relished, 


r when that of Mrs. Siddons is fergotten.” 
‘Ye shall however adopt the same course 
Swe have proposed to do with Mr. 
“ Farrer u and suspend our judgment, until 

\ bse by «a wider display of her ge- 


‘fs 
ie “72k So 
at 


of heral talent, shall allow us io give it with 
4 better satis adie to ourselves and to 
mn bur readers, 

ly DRURY LANE. 


Ve refer our readers to a few re- 
‘arks in our criticisms upon the En- 
f vlish Opera House, in respect of the in- 
| judicious proceedings of those Com- 
m of management, who, totally un- 
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skilled in the art of managing themselves, 
have vet, with most disgusting self suffi- 
clency and importance, undertaken to 
yuide a machine, which from its magni- 
tude and intricacy requires all that ex- 
perience and ingenuity can effect, to 
keep it even in regular motion. And 
now, after having been tossed to and fro, 
and twisted and twirled into every possi- 
ble shape, this ill-fated theatre must sub- 
mit to the last expedient of reduced 
prices, &® measure unasked for by the 
public, and as impolitic as we appre- ae 
hend it to be decisive of the theatre's | rt 
fate. It is no other than a desperate | | 
speculation by which it must either stand | 
or fall; ike a ruined tradesman who 
upon the eve of his bankruptcy endea- 
vours to reinstate himself by unde:- 
selling his competitors. Whether this 
last attempt to rescue the theatre from 
impending perditien will or will not have 
the effect proposed, the public are left 
to judge frum the result. Provincial en- 
terprizers (/ieir first appearance on a err 
London stage: Gentlemen and Ladies, : 
their first appearance on any stage, ) - 
have lent their exertions to the rescue, ig 
and have drawn forth the approbation 

of an audience, who have felt perhaps a 
-cliaritable-compassion for the theatre's 

fate, which forbad them to discourage : 
her last struggling effort. If these ob- 

jects however fail of their lasting attrac- 

tion, and the Publie should “become 

weary of their charity, the Committee 

must stand in a body in Brydges Street, 

or go out into the highways and hedges, 

and compel them to come in. Conceiving ‘$a 
that the corporeal bulk of Mr. Stephen mi 2 
Kemble would be well calculated to sus- 
tain the weight of that odium, which 
the Committee are ill able to bear upon a 
their own shoulders, they have ap- ke 
pointed that Gentleman Stoge Manvxer, | 
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and profess to have committed the whole 
interests ol the theatre into his hands. It 
1s perhaps di ~ ult to conceive a more 
arduous or ungrateful task than the one 
Kemble, and 
and labour he 
performance 
lili of the 
Winch lie 
was ouce able to 
play Falstaff acihout sluffiag. Paling 
in the ir attempt at real attraction, the 
wisdom of the Committee has prompt d 
them to adopt artiicial means vf exciting 
the mtel t ol Th Public, by lutruduc- 
Ing a a butent, im the person of Mr. H. 
Kemble, whose name alone, and the 
ap th if fre 
PPramatic talent, might 
full house, mm anti- 


so imposed upon Mr S 
we fear that the anusrety 
will have to endure in the 
of this duty will svon deprive 
pleasure and satisfaction of 


prou l, ‘ol bey 


bears tua taunly so 


yy 
aii i i} Lt ivl 


attrect am least one 

j , , P } } re ° q le a) 
Cipal 1) ol lis prota me Oo} PUssiit Suc- 
cess: but the more our attention was 
roused, and our interest excited by such 


anticipations, so much the greater was 
our chagrin and disappor intment in wit- 
nessing his lame and impotent perform- 
ance of Romeo at the opening of the 
theatre. “ Such acting, ry says the Lewes, 
‘won! ld ve dear at any pric e—even ata 
shilling,” and we re a f must think that 
the reduction ot price will but ill com- 
pensate tor such meagre performances, 

it reminds us of the Bath Coach, that 
travelling with two horses, and reduced 


fares, is humorously styled, “ Cheap and 


Mi. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 

The only novelty produced here, 
since our August number, which seems 
to demand attention, is a musical Farce 
in two acts, entitled Amwealeurs and Ae- 


tors. We «ive a briet sketch of the plot 
as iollows Miss Hardacre, a young 
heiress (Miss Love) is carried off from Mr. 
Elderberry, her guardian, (Mr. Bartley) 
by Mr. David Duleet (Mr. Pearman) 
who being one of the -lwateur Actors, 
contrives to carr) I er to the pli iwhous se, 
ir. Bustle, the mana- 
ger (Mr. Harley pao them from 
the guardian’s pursuit, until by their 
marriage Mr. Duleet gives himself the 
superior claim upon the fair object of 
his affeetions. Elderberry arrivesshortly 
after them at the plavhouse, and is 
mistaken by the manager, for an old 
gentleman of the name of Berry, whom 
he wis » under an 
engagement at lis theatre. The con- 
versation between Ekderberry and the 
manager, far from clearing up the mis- 
take, induces the former to believe that 


where his friend 


expecting to Arriv¢ 


Theatres—English Opera. 


[Oct. ] 


he has unluckily strayed into a private 
madhouse, and a subsequent interview 
with Muffineap (Mr. Wilkinson) ap 
orphan hired from a charity school ag 
servant, who represents himself ag a 
person hired to /ovk af/er the people in 
the house, strengthens his belief, which 
is lastly confirmed at the si; glit of w hips, 
chains, padlock, and other theatrical 
properties in the manager's rooni 3 and 
upon beholding the uncouth gestures 
aud the forlorn and ragged appearance of 
tle strolling players, who continue to 
pass to and fre, and assail him with wild 
and fantastic exclamations in the re. 
hearsal of their respective parts, he is 
wound up to such a pitch of terror, that 
he fancies himselfactaally upon the point 

being murdered by the supposed 
lunatics. From this dilemma he is hap- 
pily relieved by the appearance of ies 
ward and Mr. Duleet, who come before 
him as suppliants for his forgiveness and 
support. His consent is easilv obtained, 
and the dropping of the curtain leaves 
the audience nothing but to unite their 
wishes for the future welfare of the 
happy pair. 

Fearful lest his talents for originality 
should either be doubted, or not duly 
appreciated, the author has appeared 
anxious to preserve himself from the 
accusation of plagiarism, by expressly 
asserting in the play bills that his pro- 
duction is * not taken from the French.” 
We apprehend the caution to have been 
nee dless ; for we find neither that inge- 
nuity in the device, nor that lively spirit 
in the developement of it, which never fail 
to form the leading characteristics of a 
French dramatist. We do not mean 
however by this to detract from the 
merits of the production, which give rise 
tu an adinirable satire upon the injudi- 
cious and nusap plied efforts of the ma- 

aging (Or mismanaging) Committees, to 
whom. may fairly be attributed the 
downfall of Drury Lane: and we are 
not without our fears that this spigit of 
amateur mangerism will go far to 
award a similar fate to the Italian Opera 
House. A happy allusion to the eject- 
ment of a late MUNALINE member of 
Parliament is introduced in a conver- 
sation between Harley and a strolling 
player, when the Jatter describes an 
amateur directing the rehearsal of 8 a 
play, when he did not understand even 
the technical terms, and who in all the 
warmth and energy of dramatic dicta- 
tion, instead of saving exit P.S . bonnes 
off the stage, exclaiming exit M. 
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Had Mr. Harley been inclined to pun he 
might have w os added, ‘< We will have 
no more M. de 

Divested of ts satire this Farce has 
ttle claim to our approbation, either 
fur its plot, its humour, or its music. In 
gint of fact, the whole bent of our au- 
thor’s efforts appears to have beendevoted 
ty the idea of holding up to just contempt 
and ridicule the self-sufficiency of those 
Commit leéss Sub-Commii tees, and Special 
Committees, with the fatal result of 
whose proceedings the public have of 
late been much disgusted. 

We cannot omit this opportunity of 
offering to Mr. Arnold, a few hints, 
which we think he would do well to 
consider. It cannot escape notice, that 
in this house, expressly styled an En- 
clish Opera House, and in fact the only 
one in the Metropolis, there is not per- 
haps a greater dearth of any thing than 
of pure and legitimate music. Scarcely 
an Opera, properly so called, has yet 
been produced.. Operatic Interludes, 
and Musical Farces (without music) 
have occupied the place, where the ta- 
lents of Arne, Cooke, Bishop, and many 
other eminent masters, might have been 
displayed, to the encouragement of the 


science, the credit of the manager, and 
we fearlessly add, to the better satisfac- 
tion of the Public . Witness the delight 
of an audience assembled to listen to 
the Opera of Artaxerxes; witness the 
very extraordinary success of the sae 
Guy Mannering, the Duenna, and ; 
thousand others that we could enume- 
rate, of which every succeeding repeti- 
tion serves only to present new beau- 
ties, hitherto undiscovered, and to en- 
courage not more in the author than in 
the wudience in general, a science, so 
universally and su justly appreciated, 
and for which this country has of late 
years imbibed a taste unknown in for- 
mer ages. Ifin a grand national thea- 
tre the substitution of melo dramas, 
rope dancing, and exhibition of pagean- 
try for the purities of the legitimate 
Drama, have called forth, not the severi- 
ties of austere criticism, but the just in- 
dignation of all enlightened minds, so will 
the representation of Bur/ettas and 
Seriv-comic Evtravaga NZUS, if continued 
to the almost total exclusion of the more 
refined beauties of genuine Operas, be 
but ill received, at least by that part of 
the andience, whose approbation is at all 
worth cultivating. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


I, Samér, Lord of the Bright City, 
an Heroic Poem, by the Rev. S. H. 
MILMAN, &c. Svo. pp. 358. 

WE read Fazio, one of the best of our 
modern Tragedies, with considerable plea- 
sure, and this is from the same distinguish- 
ed pen. Whilst, however, we admire the 
beautiful imagery which is interspersed 
throughout Mr. Milman’s poem, we cannot 
but notice the occasional obscurity of the 
language, and regret that so noble a pro- 
duction should have been blemished by 
wee passages of more than common ab- 

aity. The opening verses are no less 
simirsble for their sentiment than for their 
construction. 


Land of my birth, O Britain! and my love, 
Whose air I breathe, whose earth I tread, 
whose tongue 
My song would speak, its strong and solemn 
tones 
Most proud, if I abase not. Beauteous Isle, 
And plenteous! what tho’ in thy atmo- 
sphere 
oats not the taintless luxury of light, 
he dazzling azure of the southern skies'; 
Around t thee, the rich orb of thy renown 


Spreads stainless, and unsullied by a cloud. 

Though thy hills blush not with the pur- 
Pp ‘le vine, 

And softer climes excel thee in the hue 

And fragrance of thy summer fruits and 
flowers, 

Nor flow thy rivers over golden beds ; 

Thon in the soul of man, thy better wealth, 

Art richest; nature’s noblest produce thou, 

The immortal mind in perfect height and 
strength, 

Bear’st with a prodigal opulence; this thy 
right, 

Thy privilege of climate and of soil, 

Would I assert : nor, save thy fame, invoke, 

Or Nymph, or Muse, that oit was dreamed 
of old 

By fall of waters under haunted shades, 

Her extasy of inspiration poured 

O’er Poet’s soul, and Hooded all his powers 

With liquid glory: so may thy renown 

Burn in my heart, and give to thought and 
word 

The aspiring and the radiant hue of fire. 


To attempt an analysis of the volume, m 
the very narrow limits to which we are ne- 
cessitated to confine ourselves, would be ab- 
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eurd: we must therefore be content to otler 

few general remarks on the style ana ex- 
ecntion of the poem. The incidents Npon 
which it is founded, refer to that very tite- 
resting period of our history, when our 
ritish ancestors sought the aid of the 
Saxon chiets, Hengist and Horsa, to repel 
the inroads of the Scots and Picts. Samor 
Gloucester, and the Bright City, Gloucester, 
formerly denominated by the Britons, Caer 
Gloew. Mr. Milman abounds in similes, 
some of them very forcible ones; but we 
see no reason for his spoiling a tine passage, 
and obscuring its sense, by introducing them 
in parentheses. For instance, in describing 
his hero, he says, 


Lofty and alone, 
(Even as the pillar great Alcides set, 
Che limit of the world and his renown, 
er Calpe, round whose shait the daylight 
wreathed 
ts last empurpling on the battlements) 
stood Samor in the amethystine light, &c. 


Phe second book opens nobly. 

‘© Noon is al/aze in heaven, but gloom, 
the gloom 

Of the brown forest’s massy vault of shade 

fs o’er the kings of Britain.” 


Mr. M.’s taste seems to have been formed 
by the study of our early poets, and he 
frequently introduces their high sounding 
phrases, without much selection or pro- 
priety. “ Battailous” is a word which has been 
long obsolete, and * babbling,” as applied 
to day. is senseless. The retiection of the 
moon on the arms of the combatants is said 
to cast 

« A glimmer which Is hardly light.” 
There is something Miltonic in this: 
the author had probably in his eye the 
‘© darkness visible” of our great bard. 
The description of morn also in the third 
book. is beautiful, and, without being a ser- 
vile imitation, resembles, (we had almost 
said rivals,) some of the finest passages in 
‘© Paradise Lost.” 

Orient the bright-haired charioteer of hea- 


ven 

Poured daylight from his opal wheels, and 
struck 

From the blue pavement of the sky, clear 
tlakes 


Of azure light upon the castern sea: 

And as the gray mists slowly curled away, 

Rose the white cliffs of Kent, like palace 
fair, 

Or fane of snowy marble to enshrine 

Blue Amphitrite, or the sea-gods old 

Of Pagan mariner. Rode tall below 

lhe Saxon navy, as from midnight sleep 

Wakening ; the gray-sails in the breeze of 
nmiorn 

Gan tremble, gleaming cars flash in the 
spray. 


Che idea of a fleet awakening from the 
mawuught sleep,” is new, but we confess 


is according to Hollinshed, the Karl of 








we have not taste enough to admire jg, 
* Porgets itself to pleasure,” has not the 
sublimity of the thought which suggested 
it, namely Milton’s, ** Forget thyself to map. 
ble.—tHow exquisite is the following pic- 
ture of Rowena, 
Too prond 
For less than absolute command, too soft 
For aught but gentle amorous thought, 
her hair, 
Clustered as from an orb of gold, cast out 
A dazzling and o’erpowering radiance, saye 
Here and there on her white neck reposed 
Ina sooth’d brilliance some thin wandering 
tress. 
The azure flashing of her eye was fringed 
With virgin meckness, and her tread, that 
seemed 
Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it, 
As thelight dew-shower on a tuft of flowers. 
The soul within seem‘d feasting on high 
thoughts, 
‘That to the outward form and feature gaye 
A loveliness of scorn—scorn that to feel 
Was bliss, was sweet indulgence. 
B.i. 1. 150, 
Although the greater part of Mr. Mil- 
man’s poem, is im the most delightful strain 
of feeling and pathos, and may be said to 
be almost a galaxy of brilliant poetical con- 
ceptions, yet, as we have before observed, 
passages of singular obscurity do not unfre- 
quently occur. In line 157, b. 6, Vortigern 
is seated on * Cacrmerdhyn’s topmost pa- 
lage tower,” and the author tells us, 


“ [ was his soul’s treasured luxury and 
choice, 

To frame out of himself and his drear stall 

Dark comfortable likenesses.” 


We cuvy not the monarch his luxurious 
employment. A prophetess is said to be 
« dallying, with her loose and hanging 
chin.” ‘The batile, also, between Malwyn 
and Elengist, places death in a very curious 
situation. 

“ But then 
Began a combat, over which death seemed 
To hover, as of one assured, in hope 
Of both, ior victims at his godless shrine.” 

The battle axe of Malwyn vibrates “ like 
a serpent’s tongue !” 

It seems almost invidious to notice such 
trifling blemishes as these, when they are 
so amply compensated by beauties, numet- 
ous, powerful, and brilliant as the “ spears 
of the Saxon army.” “The Bright City 
is indeed a sun of poetical excellence, from 
which we are unwilling to detract, by hyper 
critically particularizing a few of the spo’ 
which may appear upon its disc. Suifliee 
it to observe that it is a luminary, whos 
lustre will not be likely to fade in the est 
mation of those who know how to appre 
ciate pure and genuine poetry. We W 
conclude our extracts from this highly 
teresting volume, with an apostrophe 0 
Britain, as patriotic and beautiful as thet 
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vir. Millman has chosen for the vestibule 

his elegant fabric. 

cwan of the ocean, on thy throne of waves 

ryultant dost thou sit, thy mantling plumes 

Qyffled with joy, thy pride of neck clate ; 

ry hail fair peace, like angel visitant, 

nescending amid joy of earth and heaven, 

To bless thy fair abode. The laughing 
skies 

took bright, O Britain! on thy hour of 
bliss. 

in sunshine fair the blithe and beauteous 
May 

O’er hill and vale goes dancing ; blooming 
flowers 

Under her wanton feet their dewy bells 

Shake joyous; clouds of fragrance iound 
her float, 

City to city cries, and town to town 

Wafting glad tidings: wide their flower- 
hung gates 

Throw back the churches, resonant with 


pomp , 
Of priests and people, to the Lord their 
prayers 
Pouring, the richest incense of pure hearts. 


D.v. i. 


II. On the Safety Lamp for Coal 
Miners, with some Researches on 
Flame. By Sir Humphrey Davy. 8vo 
pp. 148. 

This history of a most important imven- 
tion is detailed ina truly scientific manner, 
and without any degree of egotism, though 
the author would have been justified in dwel- 
ling with some emphasis on the mean attempts 
that have been made to detract from his 
merits as an original discoverer. He states 
thedisappointments which his first ideas on 
the subject occasioned, and with the same 
plainness he gives an account of the progres- 
sive steps by which he wasled to the con- 
struction of the instrument, which will eter- 
nize hisname. “ In plunging,” says he, “a 
light, surrounded by a cy!nder of fine wire 
gauze, into an explosive mixture, I saw the 
whole cylinder become quietly and gradually 
lilled with flame ; the upper part of it soon 
appeared red hot: yet no explosion was 
produced. 

“It was easy at once to see that by in- 
creasing the cooling surface in the top, or 
any other part of the lamp, the heat ac- 
quired by it might be diminished to any 
‘xteut; and I immediately made a number 
of experiments to perfect this invention, 
which was evidently the one to be adopted, 
as it excluded the necessity of using glass, 
or any fusible or brittle substance in the 
lamp, and not only deprived the fire damp 
of its explosive powers, but rendered it an 
useful ioht.” 

Such was the spring of an invention which 

cay stood the test of experience in the 

= * Cangerous mines of Britain, and con- 

“ivently been exposed to all circumstances 

‘aich the variety of explosive mixtures can 


Niw Moxtnty Mag.—No. 57. 


occasion. ‘ Whatever,’ says the author, 
** may be the fate of the speculative part of 
this enquiry, I haye no anxiety as to the 
practical results, or as to the unimpassioned 
and permanent judgment of the public on 
the manner in which they have been deve- 
Joped and communicated ; and no fear that 
an invention for the preservation of human 
life and the diminution of humen misery 
will be neglected or forgotten by posterity. 

“ When the duties of men coincide with 
their interests, they are usually performed 
with alacrity ; the progress of civilization 
ensures the existence of all real improve- 
ments; and however light the qualitication 
of possessing the good opinion of society, 
there is a still more exalted pleasure in the 
consciousness of having laboured: to be 
useful.” 


Ill. The History of France, from the 
earliest periods to the second return of 
Touts XVIII. to the throne of his 
ancestors, With a chronolegical table 
of contents; a contemporary list of 
Princes at the end of each King’s 
reign; and an appendix containing a 
slight sketch of the political arrange- 
ments of Europe, as settled by the treaty 
of Paris. By Frances THURTLE. 
12mo. pp. 307. 
We were about to place this book in our 

list of school publications, but on proceeding 

through it, the plan and execution appeared 
to be such as to claim for it a more dis- 
tinguished station. ‘he early history of 

France is concisely, but correctly told, and as 

the fair author advances she very judi- 

ciously becomes more minute in her details, 
without being so eluborate on some inte- 
resting subjects as to make it necessary to 
pass slightly over others of equal import. 
She has that happy art of compressing much 
information within a small compass, without 
being obscure, which so eminently charac- 
terised the genius of Goldsmith in his com- 
pendiums. The account which she has 
given of the dreadful eve ef St. Bartholomew 
might be adduced as an instance of this; 
but the description of the battle of Waterloo 
is still more to the credit of her powers vi 
describing a great and variegated scctic 
upon a smail tablet. The style is chaste 
and correct; the narrative written through- 
out with a scrupulous regard to truth, and 
in no one instance have we marked an 

inclination to distort character, or to throw a 

shade over guilt... The cotemporary list of 

the sovereigns of Europe appended to each 
reign is extremely useful, and the notes 

occasionally subjoined are well adapted w 

illustrate the story, 2s well as to amuse the 

reader. Asa specimen of the language and 
the sentiments, we shall here vive the ob- 
servations which wind up the whole. 

«‘ The allies justly suspected the Frencii, 
and fearing that the intrigues of the Buona- 
partists might again involve Europe in the 
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horrors of war, stipulated that a large army 
of their troops should occupy France for five 
years, and to be maintained at her expense. 
This was a wise and prudent measure; and 
it is to be hoped that when time has elapsed, 
France will have renounced for ever those 
lawless and visionary schemes of conquest, 
which have brought so much misery on 
Europe, and herself in particular ; and will 
see that her true glory consists in an assidu- 
ous cultivation of the arts of peace, anda 
steady attachment to the mild government 
of her rightful monarch; a government as 
far removed from the despotic sway of the 
ancient regime, as from the anarchy of the 
revolution.” 


WV. Jules of my Landlord, second 
series, collected and arranged. By 
JepepIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, Nc. 4 
vols. 

These volumes are, we conceive, every 
way inferior to their precursors, as well in 
incident as in general execution, and though 
they exhibit sufficient talent to exalt the 
character of an ordinary novel writer, they 
by no means increase the reputation of the 
author of Waverly and Guy Mannering. 
To Scotchmen, however, they may prove 
doubly attractive, as recalling to their 
minds the traditionary facts of their earlier 
days, and thereby creating those pleasing 
reminiscences which arise on a recurrence to 
past events. For ourselves, as Englishmen, 
we must confess that we have found this 
second series, if not tedious, certainly much 
less interesting than any of the previous 
productions of the same author. It is 
merely an illustration of the “ Prison 
Calendar” of Edinburgh; and several of 
the “ dramatis person” are denizens of 
the Tolbooth of that town, formerly known 
by the cant appellation of ‘ The Heart of 
Mid Lothian.” The circumstance on which 
the successive incidents of this narrative 
principally hinge, is the murder of a Captain 
Porteous, who had been condemned to 
death for having fired unnecessarily on a 
crowd assembled to witness the execution of 
a person of the name of Wilson, who in con- 
junction with the hero of the story, Robin- 
son, alias Staunton, (whose escape was 
efiected by ‘he daring intrepidity of his 
friend,) was tried and sentenced to die, for 
having plundered the Custom House of 
Fife, of their contraband goods, which had 
been seized and conveyed there. On the 
day appointed tor the execution of Wilson. 
Perteous understanding, or affecting to 
understand, that a rescue was intended, ona 
slight disturbance fired among the collected 
crowd, and killed several innocent indivi- 
duals, for which he was condemned to death 
hy a jury of his country, but was reprieved 
ty Queen Caroline, then Regent, during 
‘}@ King’s absence at Hanover. The mob, 
howerar, instigated, and headed by the above 
mentioned Robinson, formed and put in 
force a plan forexecuiing Captain Porteous, 
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according to the original tenor of his sep. 
tence, and having effected their purpose, 
peaceably dispersed. Robinson, who js 
a second Macheath, had previously cop. 
trived to seduce Eftie Deans, the daughter 
of a neighbouring cow-feeder, but the fruit 
of their connexion having disappeared im. 
mediately after its birth, the ill-fated mother 
was supposed to have destroyed it. She 
was of course tried, and on circumstantial 
evidence found guilty of child murder, 
though strenuously recommended to mercy, 
Her elder sister Jeanie Deans, makes a pil. 
grimage to London in order to obtain, 
through the medium of the Duke of Argyle, 
a remission of her punishment. On her 
way, circumstances lead her to the house of a 
clergyman of the name of Staunton, who 
turns out to be the father of Robinson, and 
after many disappointments, she is admitted 
to an audience with Queen Caroline, to 
whom she relates her story, and who gra- 
ciously promises to obtain from the King 
a pardon for her unfortunate sister. Thus 
the object of her journey being fulfilled she 
returns home, and in due time becomes the 
wife of the friend and companion of her 
childhood Reuben Butler, a Presbyterian 
div'ne, who is promoted by the Duke of 
Argyle to an excellent living on his estate, 
Staunton marries Effie Deans; becomes 
a baronet, and heir to a large estate, and 
takes her with him to England: where the 
memory of his former transactions is 
entirely forgotten. He at length receives 
his death from the hand of his son, who had 
been taken away soon after his birth by the 
mother of one of Staunton’s former mis- 
tresses, and placed under the care of a 
smuggler and bandit, named Donachan 
Dhu, in whose company he attacks his 
father, with the intention of robbing hin, 
and kills him. 

Nothing can be more absurd and im- 
probable than the story of this book, which 
is spun out to an inordinate length, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of making it more volu- 
minous and expensive. A great profusion 
of Scottish jargon, and puritanical cant 
occurs throughout the narrative, which of 
course helps to fill it up though it has not now 
even novelty to recommend it. A very cur- 
rent report prevails, that these volumes and 
their companions are from the pen of Walter 
Scott, who is denominated in most of the 
Scotch magazines the MIGHTY MINSTREL! 
but we have the best reasons for affirming 
that they were not written by that gentleman, 
but by his brother, and that the motive 
which induce the real author not to acknow- 
- ge them, are extremely politic and reasol- 
able. 


V. Poems, by AnTHUR Brooke, Esq 


There is much pathetic poetry in this i 
teresting little volume, and though we cal- 
not subscribe to the opinions of its author 
on some points, we shall nevertheless #4 
happy to award him the full meed of praie 
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he is entitled to, for the genius by which it 
;s so eminently characterized. Such a ter- 
rible tone of sincerity—such a fearful mani- 
festation of the agonies of a wounded spirit 
breaks forth in almost every page, as to de- 
mand from our hearts a more than common 
sympathy. The author’s fate appears to 
have been peculiarly unfortunate. We 
would not lift the veil of his sorrows, nor do 
we wish to enquire into the primitive causes 
of his uneasiness, but wedo regret with much 
truth and earnestness, that a mind like his 
should be incapable of resorting to that most 
glorious of all consolations, which alone can 
brighten the face of woe, ; 

« With more than rapture’s ray, 

As darkness shews us worlds of light 

We never saw by day.” 

The poems of which Mr. Brooke’s vo- 
jume is comprized, are all occasional.” 
For ourselves, we confess we had rather seek 
the strength of a poet among those compo- 
sitions in which he has given himself up to 
native impressions, and embodied his own 
feelings and regrets unpremeditatedly, than 
in such as have resulted from cold and spe- 
culative enquiry ; for it is certain, that 

“ The poet’s lyre t’ ensure his fame 

Should be the poet’s heart,” 

and this because, as Tacitus has observed, 
“ what is said under the infiuence of the pas- 
sions is for the most part sincere.’ Nature 
often conceals in the inmost recesses of the 
human mind some genius unknown to its 
possessor ; the passions have alone the power 
of bringing this to light, and of furnishing 
models infinitely more complete than art 
can possibly create. It is for this reason 
that the minor productions of a poet have 
not unfrequently been preferred to his more 
voluminous works. Ina subject treated at 
considerable length, there must always be 
some dull passages, but occasional verses 
need last no longer than the inspired mo- 
ment. 

It is a delicate task to particularize any 
flower “ in a wreath where all are fair alike.” 
We cannot, however, help observing, that 
the verses entitled “ The Suicide” are re- 
markable for a force of thought and energ 
of expression which has not often been sur- 
passed. There is, also, a fine apostrophe to 
Sleep, and an animated address to- Lord 
Byron, worthy of the illustrious subject 
Which inspired it. 


VI. The Northern Courts; containiaS 
original Memoirs of the Sovcreigns of 
Sweden and Denmark, since 1766. By 
Ma. Joun Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. 


It Was our intention to have gone pretty 
‘losely into an examination of the secret 
history which these volumes affect to deve- 
lope, but as Mister John Brown has con- 
cealed his authorities, the task would be 
something like that of endeavouring to 

lineate the ever shifting mirage in an 
“éstern desert, which assumes a new ap- 
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pearance every moment. If we are to 
believe the compiler, he is aman deeply 
acquainted with all the secret springs that 
have actuated the northern courts for many 
years; but we should have felt inclined to 
give him more credit had he told his stories 
with somewhat less of egotism, and instead 
of saying that Mister Brown did this, and 
Mister Brown observed that, he had given 
us chapter and verse for what he relates. 
This insufferable vanity is rendered still 
more odious by the vulgar abuse which in 
every page is thrown out upon personages 
of the highest eminence. The exiled king 
of Sweden, who by the bye is here stated to 
have been illegitimate, comes in for the 
largest share of this calumny, and such is 
the industrious malignity of the writer, that 
he cannot even narrate any thing to the dis- 
paragement of the monarch, without endea- 
vouring to raise a laugh at his misfortunes. 
The unfeeling spirit, however, in which the 
whole work is composed, will, we have no 
doubt, be quite suilicient to destroy the effect 
it was intended to produce. We are not 
disposed to justify the eccentricities of Gus 
tavus, but in spite of the obloquy that has 
been so illiberally thrown upon him, thus 
much we will maintain, that his conduct, in 
the great struggle for the liberties of Europe, 
was much more consistent, disinterested, 
and magnanimous than that of the powers 
who in a more lucky hour followed his 
example, and have since abandoned both 
him and his family, The editor of this 
work assumes the credit of having been 
employed by the discontented party in 
Sweden, to negociate with the BritishGovern- 
ment for its co-operation in the revo- 
lution of that kingdom, with the view of 
placing one of our Princes on the throné. 
That Prince is said to have been the Duke 
of Gloucester, and Mister Brown gives us 
to understand that he had many interviews 
with the Right Hon.Spencer Perceval on the 
subject, till that minister finding what a dan- 
gerous predicament he was about to involve 
himself in, broke off the negociation, which 
ended reinfeeta, and thus because our court 
would not take a part with the Swedish 
insurgents, Bernadotte became the Crown 
Prince, and now sways the sceptre over the 
Scandinavian peninsula. All this may pos- 
sibly be true, but as we have nothing more 
for it than the report of Mister Brown, who 
has not shown himself over nice in his rela- 
tions, we shall dismiss the whole without any 
other remark than credat Judeus ! 





ARTS, FINE. 

Elements of Anatomy, designed for the 
use of Students in the Fine Arts. By J. B. 
Sharpe. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Count de Las Casas, the 
companion of Napoleon, communicated by 
himself. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, the 
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Pounder of the English Methodists. By dogmatic, and controversial matter which 


, 


Robert Southey , ESQ. 
BOTANY, 

A System of Physiological Botany. By 

the Rev. P. Keith. &vo. ¥6s, 
CHEMISTRY. 

\ Treatise on the General Principles of 
Chemical Analysis, translated from the 
French of I. J. Thenard. By Arnold 
Merrick. &vo. pp. 324. 

The best account we can give of this use- 
ful work ts in the words of the translator, 
who s IVS, that ** ats object is to explain the 
means by which the practical chemist, un- 

ecustomed to analysis, may discover and 
senarate the constituents of a vraseous, 
liquid, or solid combination or mixture, and 
ascertain the weight or volume of each con- 
stituent. Ji: the original this treatise forms 
the concluding volume of Thenard’s Che- 
mistry, pul liched in 1816. A few slight al- 
terations, and numerous additions, consist- 
ing principally of extracts from the other 
volumes, have heen made by the translator, 
with a view to render it less incomplete as a 
Three plates are likewise 
from those referred to in the 
original. With regard to nomenclature, it 
may be useful to state, that chemical names 
of compound bedies are contrived to give an 
idea of the nature of the combinations, by 
uniting the names of the constituents, and 
varying their terminations.” 

ton the whole, we think the translator 
has rendered an acceptable service to Eng- 
lish Chemists by this publication, and he has 
evidently taken no small pains to render it 
worthy of their patronage. 

DIVINITY. 

The Spirit of the Gospel, or the Four 
Evangelists clucidated by Explanatory Ob- 
servations, Elistorical References, and Mis- 
eellancous lilustrations. By the Rev. Wim. 
Stephen Gilly, M. A. Rector et North Fam- 
bridve, Essex. Svo. 10s. 

This volume is an exposition of the four 
Gospels on a plain and instructive plan, 
tending to remove the princtpal difliculties, 
aud to dlustrate the most prominent beau- 
tics. * Where it was necessary to have re- 
course to ancient or foreign authorities, the 
substance is communicated through = the 
medium of a translati The author has 
likewise taken every opportunity. of ad- 
mittine uch matter as mary sometimes re- 
eye the mind trom the contemplation of 
sraver topics, and fix it upea those graces 
with which the Holy Memoirs are fre- 
aud nily int rsp rsed. \n historical re- 
ference, a tale or anecdote to the pout, a 


‘2 vols Svo. 


separate work, 


riven, taken 


custom or characteristic of the age or coun- 
try im which our Saviour lived, or an ele- 
ant turn which some ancient or modern 
poet may have given to the subject—these 
ve not been rejected, where they could be 
hjoned with consistency and effect.”— 

e book, we have no doubt, will be useful 

bo iumiuies, as itis cleared of all that dry, 


too generally distigures even those com. 
mentaries that are professedly published for 
the edification of ordinary Christians. 

Sermons on yarious Subjects. By Sa. 
muel Seabury, Bishop of Connecticut, 2 
vols. Svo. 18s. 

An Appeal to Scripture and Tradition, in 
Defence of the Unitarian Faith. 12mo. 6s, 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Venn, vol, 
3. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on several Subjects and Occa- 
sions. Ky William Hett. A. M. 

_ The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 
By John Pye Smith, D. D. vo. 4s. 

Sermons, in which the connection js 
traced between a belief of the Truth of Re- 
velation, and the Character, Comfort, and 
Prospects of Christians. By the Rev. M, 
Jackson. &vo. 12s. 

God is Christ, set forth in two Letters to 
a Friend, with Observations on Mr. Mac- 
Lean’s Tract on the Sonship of Jesus Christ 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Original Sin, Free-will, Grace, Regenera- 
tion, Justification, Faith, Good Works, and 
Universal Redemption, as maintained in cer- 
tain Declarations of our Reiormers, which 
are the ground-werk of the Articles of our 
Established Church upon these “ubjects; 
with an important Account of the Subscrip- 
tion to the Articles in 1604, and an lnstorical 
and critical Introduction to the whole. By 
the Rev. H. J. Todd. &vo. 7s. 

An irrefragable solution of that hitherto 
dark Scripture Enigma the Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. By John Gorton. &vo. Is. 

DRAMA. 

A History of the London Theatres, con- 
taining an annual Register of New Pieces, 
Revivals, Pantomimes, &c. from the year 
1795 to 1817 inclusive. By W. C. Quiton. 
3 vols, 

This is a very entertaining publication, 
and is replete with much useful and valu- 
able information. The matter aj pears to 
have been arranged with great care and 
udgment, and beiore it could have been 
digested into lis present form, must have re- 
quired no commen share of perseverance 
and industry. The public are indebted to 
the prolific pen of Mr. Oulton, for a great 
variety of dramatic pieces, and among tie 
rest, the © Sleep Walker,” one of the most 
ingenious Farces extant, and a History ol 
the London Theatres from 1771 to 1799.— 
As avery mederate price is required for the 
present publication, we have no doubt but 
that it will circulate as extensively as it de- 
serves, and remunerate the author for the 
time and attention he must necessarily have 
employed upon it. 

EDUCATION. shee 

Ashford Rectory; or the Spoiled Chilé 
Reformed. By Frances Thurtle. 12me- 
pp. 187. 

We are not surprised that this little hook 
has already reached a second edition, tor 4 
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yell merits public encouragement, and 
ought to occupy a place in every juvenile 
brary. The story is interesting, and en- 
jivened by a variety of lively sketches of 
manners calculated to improve the heart, 
hile the dialogues on architecture, heral- 
dry, and antiquities, contribute very much 
to enlarge the understanding. 

Juvenile Geography. By J. Bissett.18mo. 
9s, 6d. 

Advice to the Teens, or Practical Helps 
wards the formation of one’s own Cha- 
racter. 8vo. Os. 

The School-Fellows, a Moral Tale. By 
the Author of the “ Twin Sisters,” &c. 

There are no writers more valuable to so- 
“jety than those who have for their object 
the inculcation of virtuous principles in the 
minds of the rising generation, and we are 
confident that even superior talents are not 
degraded by being applied to so useful and 
credituble a purpose. Whilst we allow, with 
the Authoress of the ingenious little volume 
before us, that * in our childhocd are sown 
the seeds of our future actions,” we cannot 
but reflect with gratitude on the advantages 
which must have resulted to the present 
aze from the exertions of an Edgeworth, a 
Barbauld, and a Trimmer; as we are con- 
vinced they have done more towards ame- 
liorating the morals of the country, than 
any other writers whatsoever—to those, 
therefore, whose aims are similar, and 
whose talents, if not equal, are at least re- 
spectable, we are inclined to offer the most 
cordial encouragement. 

We feel much pleasure, then, in pronounc- 
ng * The School-fellows” to be a clever and 
interesting production, every way calculated 
to fulfil the intentions of its amiable au- 
thoress. 

An Essay on Spanish Literature, contain- 
ing its History, from the commencement of 
the 12th century, to the present time. By A. 
Anaya. pp. 176. 

Discours sur la manicre d’apprendre Les 
Langues Vivantes, et particulierement L’lIta- 
lienne et L’Espagnole. Par A. Anaya. 
pp. 122. 

_ We owe some apology to Mr. Anaya, for 
iaving so long delayed to notice these use- 
lul volumes. An essay on Spanish litera- 
‘ure has been always a desideratum to the 
wnirers of the Castilian tongue, and it is 
‘aiher singular that, while so many authors 
‘ave chosen to descant on the literature of 
clmost every other country, no one has given 
‘the world any regular detail of the pro- 
“less of the belles lettres in Spain. Mr. A. 
has, however, remedied this defect, and af- 
‘orded, ina brief but condensed essay, the 
“iglish student an opportunity of forming 
* Colaparative judgment on the inerits of the 
Most distinguished Spanish writers, from the 
‘4th century to the present time. Besides 
“s*ncral sketch, the work contains an ap- 
Hendix, in which are introduced specimens of 
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the verse ,as well as prose, of the various wri- 
ters alluded to in the essay, with biographi- 
cal notices in the form of notes, which add 
very materially to its interest and usefulness. 

Krom the Essay, also, on the method of 
learning the living languages, much valu- 
able information may be derived, as it con- 
tains not only an account of the idioms pe- 
culiar to the French and Italian writers, but 
likewise a treatise on their poetical licences, 
witha vocabulary of the words more par- 
ticularly adapted to poetry. On the whole 
it is as admirable an clementary work as any 
we have seen of the kind tor many years. 

HISTORY. 

Letters on French History, from the 
earliest period to the Batue of Waterloo, 
and re-establishment of the House of Rour- 
bon, for the use of Schools. By J. Bigland. 
I2mo. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacoporias ; in- 
cluding not only the Drugs and Compounds 
used by Proiessional Practitioners, but 
those which are sold by Chemists, Druggists, 
and Herbalists, &c. By Samuel Frederick 
Gray, Lecturer on the Materia Medica, &c. 
SvoO. pp. 378. 

The intention of this very useful volume 
is to give a concise account of the actual 
state of our knowledge oi drugs in general, 
using that term in its most extensive signifi- 
cation, and on tlits account it bears the title 
of a Sup; lement to the Pharmacop ia of the 
London College. The work, however, is 
complete in itself, and comprehends all that 
is necessary to be known of the substances 
used in medicine, together with the modes 
of preparation. But the author has not 
confined himself merely to a classification 
of drngs, and the pharmaceutical formula 
according to regular practice. By adding 
the composition of many empirical remedies, 
or the imitations of them, and giving be- 
sides a variety of practical information tor 
the direction of those who are not of the 
profession, he has rendered his book an ex- 
cellent companion to the family medical 
chest, and a much better domestic guide 
than any of the compilations which are now 
passed upon the credulous public under that 
Imposing title. 

The Art of preserving the Feet, or prac- 
tical Instructions for the prevention and 
cure of Corns, Runnions, Callosities, Chil- 
blains, &c. By an experienced Chiropedist. 
I2mo. pp. 239. 

In a well written preface the ingenious 
author of this manual observes, “ If triffes 
make the sum of human bliss, they too 
often produce the sum of human misery, 
and it will generally be found that the most 
serious results have proceeded from cir- 
cumstances apparently of little importance 
at the outset. The feet indeed are most out 
of sight, but they ought not therefore to be 
most out of mind. They are both literally 
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and metaphorically, the stay and support of 
the human body. Deprived of their use, 
man at once loses one of his most important 
powers—the power of locomotion, and he 
can no longer be said to live, but only to 
vegetate, since the want of necessary exer- 
cise must soon impede the due develope- 
ment of every other faculty, whether bodily 
or mental!” 

This is certainly true, and therefore it is 
surprising that the care of the feet should 
be so generally nevlected, and that when dis- 
orders arise in them the treatment should be 
consigned to ignorant quacks, whose interest 
it is, like rat-catchers, to leave the roots of 
discase behind, for the future exercise of 
their shill in extirpation. This little book 
is the production of a man of science and 
experience, who has omitted nothing that is 
requisite to be known on the subject of the 
extremities, the best method of preserving 
them from the maladics to which they are 
liable, and the proper mode of treating these 
disorders when they actually occur, either 
in their incipient or mest obstinate state.— 
The whole is arranged with perspicuity, and 
written in a style of plainness, suited to the 
lowest understanding, and yet as totally free 
from vulgaris, as trom the jargon of tech- 
nical pomposity. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions pub- 
lished by the Chirurgical Society of London. 
Vol. 9. Part I. Svo. 12s. 

A Practical Inquiry into the Causes of the 
frequent failures of the Operations of De- 
pression, and of the extraction of the Ca- 
taract as usually performed. By Sir Wm. 
Adams. &vo. 16s. 

General Views relative to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions. By T. C. Speer, 
M.D. &vo. 5s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on Diseases of the Joints. By B. C. Brodie. 
Hyo. ' 

Results of an Investigation respecting 
Epidemie and Pestilential Diseases, includ- 
ing Researches in the Levant concerning 
the plague. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 
Royal Sve. 2h. Ys. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. 
from H. Brougham, esq. M. P, on the 
Abuse of Charitable Funds, with an Appen- 
dix of Evidence. 3s. 

Report of the Committee sitting at the 
George and Vulture Tavern, to enquire into 
the funds and conduct of the Norwich Union 
Fire and Lite Society. Is. 

An Account of the Charitable Donations 
to places within the County of Berks. By 
F.C. Barry, esq. &vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cunningham’s Caution to Continental 
Travellers. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Neckclothianiay or Titeania, an Essay on 
starchers. By oneofthe Cloth. 12mo. 2s. 
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Three Essays on the proximate Mecha- 
nical Causes of the general phenomena of 
the Universe. By Sir Richard Phillips, 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

A Few Extracts from a Few Books ear- 
nestly recommended to the attention and 
perusal of all Englishmen. By an Enemy to 
Abuse. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Cumberland Cottager, a Novel. By 

Miss Broderick. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
POETRY. 

Johny Newcome in the Navy, a Poem. 

A work has just appeared under this title, 
written by Mr. John Mitford of the Royal 
Navy, and ornamented with plates designed 
by the author, and executed under his per- 
sonal inspection: it is publishing in num- 
bers, three of which have made their ap- 
pearance. The poem describes “ Johny 
Newcome” entering the Navy as a mid- 
shipman, and traces his progress until he 
becomes a Post-Captain—all the follies and 
levities of a British sailor are given ludi- 
crously enough, and his battles are deli- 
neated in forcible and glowing language. 
The loves of “ Johny Newcome” are not 
the least interesting part, and seem to be 
felt by the writer most keenly. We have 
been told that the author served many years 
with Nelson, and took an active part in the 
battles'of Saint Vincent and the Nile; there- 
fore we give credit, not only to the pictures 
he displays in verse, but to those flowing 
from the artist’s pencil which are well exe- 
cuted. Landsmen who wish to be intro- 
duced to the curious interior of a Manof 
War, can here see it in a variety of colour- 
ing. We have been indebted to Mr. Mit- 
ford for some communications of a more 
scientific nature than the poem before us, 
and we sincerely wish his “ Johny New- 
come” may continue to meet that approba- 
tion which in our opinion it is entitled to 
receive. 

Bowen’s Kenilworth Castle, and other 
Poems. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Kaleidoscopiana Wiltoniensia, or a Lite 
rary, Political, and Moral View of the Con- 
tested Election for its Representative in June, 
1818. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Platt’s History and Antiquities of Nant- 
wich. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
borough, with Plates and a Map. 8V0- 
10s. 6d. 

A Year's Residence in the United States 
of America. Treating of the face of the 
Country, the Climate, the Soil, the Pro- 
ducts, the Mode of Cultivating the Land, the 


Prices of Land, of Labour, of Food, and of 


Raiments, &c. && By W. Cobbett. Partl. 
vo. 6s. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


CamBRIDGE, Sept. 11.—Mr. John 
Roberts, of King’s College, was on Satur- 
Jay last admitted a Fellow of that 
Society. 

EpinpurGH, Aug. 1.—The Senatus 
Academicus of this Unwersity has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
on one hundred and three students, who 
had gone through their appointed ex- 
aminations, and publicly defended their 
inaugural dissertations. Of these, forty- 
two were Scotchmen, twenty - four 
Englishmen, twenty-five Irishmen, and 
the remainder from different countries. 
By this it should seem that the practice of 

hysic is a very lucrative profession ; at 
all events, it indicates a thriving trade in 
the Northern School, which must surely 
vet rich—by degrees. 

’ THB ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held on Wednesday, 
the 11th of February last, at Calcutta, 
at which the Lord Bishop presided. 

A letter was read from M. Cuvier, 
Perpetual Secretary to the Academie 
Royale des Sciences at Paris, introducing 
inthe name of the Academy M, D1arp 
to the favourable attention of the Asiatic 
Society. M. Diard is one of the Cor- 
respondents of the Museum Royal 
d'Histoire Naturelle. M. Cuvier at the 
same time presented several works of 
his own composition—Memoires pour 
servir al’ Histoire et 0 Anatomie des Mo- 
lusques, have been received. 

A letter was also read from M. Du 
TROcHET, transmitting to the Society 
his Researches on the Membranes of 
the Fetus, and on the Rotiferes. 

A communication was received from 
Dr. N. Wanuicn, Superintendant of the 
Botanical Gardens, submitting to the 
Society Descriptions and Drawings of 
some interesting Asiatic Plants, viz. the 
Daphne involucrata, Daphne Canna- 
bina, and Menispermum coculus, with 
remarks, Dr. Wallich also favoured the 
Society with some samples of paper made 
of the bark of the paper shrub, a species 
of Daphne, and probably the same thet 
described by Father Lauriero in his 
Flora of Cochin China.—The paper 
tuanufactured from this substance is ex- 
tremely cheap and durable. It is said to 

® particularly calculated for cartridges, 

“ing strong, tough, not liable to crack 
ot break, however much bent or folded, 
Proof against being moth-eaten, and not 
‘4 the least subject to dampness from 
‘ly change in the weather. If kept 
“Water for any compiderable time it will 


not rot, and is invariably used all over 
Kemaoon, and in great request in many 
parts of the plains, for the purpose of 
writing genealogical records, deeds, &c. 
The method of preparing the paper is 
extremely simple: the external surface 
of the bark being scraped off, that which 
remains is boiled in clean water, with 
a small quantity of the ashes of oak, 
which whitens the material; it is then 
washed, beat to a pulp, and after being 
mixed up with the fairest water, is 
spread on moulds or frames, made of 
common bamboo mats. Besides these, 
Dr. Wallich presented to the museum a 
specimen of the Bhojputtra of the 
natives, being the outer rind of a new 
species of birch. It is much used in the 
mountainous countries to the north, for 
writing upon, particularly by the reli- 
gious. On one of the pieces was a letter 
written by the Rawal, a head priest of 
Kiddernath, a temple on one of the 
mountains of the Himalayhh, anda great 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage. For these 
specimens Dr. Wallich was indebted to 
the liberality and kindness of the Hon. 
E. Garpner, Resident at Katmandoo, 
who has already enriched the museum 
with many valuable vegetable productions 
of Nepaul. 

A letter wasread from Mr. Tuompson, 
late Private Secretary to the Marquis of 
Hastings, dated Calicut, November 3, 
1817, transmitting to the Society draw- 
ings of the Cobra Manilla, and two sorts 
of sea snakes. It is said that the Cobra 
Manilla is known on the Malabar coast 
as the Bangle snake, and this name is a 
translation of Wala Caripan, which in 
the Malabar language signifies the 
Deadly Bangle, or Bracelet. It has two 
fang teeth, exactly like those of the 
Cobra Capello, and _ its bite is reckoned 
equally dangerous. ‘The length varies, 
from six to twelve or fourteen inches ; 
but the female, although rather larger, 
has less brilliant colours than the male. 
Mr. Thompson, during his residence in 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces, had 
tried without success to obtain the snake 
called Cobra Manilla. He observes, that 
the late General Gillespie received the 
bite of this serpent when he was plucking 
a peach, and in two or three minutes 
afterwards lost all sensation. The last 
thing he recollected was some persons 
calling out for Eau-de+luce, which, ap- 
plied very copiously both internally and 
externally, he believed saved his life, but 
he added that his constitution was not 
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O56 Thomson's Juvenile Poems. 


fully restored in two or three years. 
Mr. Thomson, during his stay at Calicut, 

cidentally discovered a species of silk 
worm which feeds on the leaves of the 


id Mango tree. Among the cater- 
pillars he collected for the purpose of 


obtaining butterflies, were some about 
the size of a man’s little tinger, with 
heads and tails of the colour ef bright 
coral, and bodies covered with silvery 
hairs rising from a black skin. They 
soon lett off feeding, and became restless, 
endeavouring to crawl up the sides of 
the glass shade under which they were 


placed. Phe motion of their heads from 


[Oct. 1, 


side to side was constant and regular, 
and Mr. Thompson at length found that 
they had constructed ladders of almost 
imperceptible threads, and when fur. 
nished with dry twigs they began to 
form their pods. The quality of the 
silk is coarser than that of Bengal, whic) 
may proceed from the nature of their 
food, as mulberry trees are not found jn 
the neighbourhood of Calicut. Drawi ings 
of the male and female silk-moth ae. 
c ompanied this communication, 

M. CuvieR was proposed as an Ho- 
norary Member of the Society by the 
Lord Bishop, and duly elected. 





VARIETIES. 


THOMSON.—From a communica- 
tion inserted in one of the Sunday papers 

appears that a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of the Juvenile Poems of the au- 
thor of “The Seasons,’ is now in 
the possession of Mr. William Good- 
hugh, Bookseller in Crawford Street, 
Portman Square; who gives the follow- 
ing account of these curiosities. 

In the life of Thomson, mention is 
made of his having assisted Mallet, who 
Was private tutor to the Duke of Mon- 
trose, and his brother, Lord Graham, 
who distinguished himself as a naval 
ofheer. Mr. ‘Thomson was_ probably 
introduced to the notice of those noble- 
men, and more particularly to the latter, 
as the collection is stated to have been 
viven by him to eatin Graham,when upon 
avisitat his house. It was presented 
about a year since, to Mr. Goodhugh by 
an elderly lady of fortune, Miss Graham, 
the grand daughter of that Lord Gra- 
hii im—the mi muscript having descended 
into her hands from her father and bro- 
ther. ‘The MS. carries with it internal 
marks of authenticity, and the pieces of 
poetry are twenty-five in number, of 
which the following is a catalogue : viz. 

1. Upon Beauty.—2. Pastoral betwixt 
David, Thirsis and the Angel Gabrie!, 
on the birth of our Saviour.—3. One to 
his mistress upen receiving a flower 
from her.—4. Psalm 104 Paraphr: ased, 
—5. The Yielding Maid. — 6. Upon 
Marle Field.—7. ( ‘complaint of the Mise- 
ries of this Life.—S. A Poe ‘tical Epis tle 
to Sir Wm. Bennet.—9. Upon May.— 

Upon the Hoop.- 11. A Hymn to 
God's Power.—i2. A Pastoral betwixt 
amon and Celia parting.—13. A Morn- 
ing im the Countrv.—14. A Pastoral 
upon the went of Mr. W. Ruddell. — 
15. Peseriptien of 10 o'clock at night in 


the Town.—16. The Fable of the Sick 
Kite and its Dame.—17. Upon Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bennet.—18. A Pastoral En- 
tertainment described.—19. Upon Hap- 
piness.—20. An Elegy upon Parting. ~ 

21. Fable of a Hawk and Nightingale. 
—22. Upon the Sparkler.—23. A Song. 
—24. Dialogue in Praise of the Pasto- 
ral Life. —25. An Elegy. 

There are occasional corrections that 
appear as if made by the author : the lo- 
cal scenery, persons, manners, and dress, 
described in these pieces, are all Scottish; 
so that considering the very respect: 
able channel through which this valuable 
relic has reached the hands of its pre- 
sent owner, there exists no tenable 
grounds whereby to question or deny 
their authenticity. The following isa 
specimen of these juvenile productions. 


A HYMN TO GOD'S POWER. 


Hail, Power Divine! who, by thy sole com- 
mand, 
Frem the dark, empty space, 
Made the broad sea and solid land 
Smile with an heav’nly grace ; 


Made the high mountain and firm rock, 
Where bleating cattle stray, 

And the strong stately spreading oak, 
That intercepts the day. 


The rolling planets thou mad’st move 
By thy effective will, 

And the revolving globes above 
Their destin’d course fulfil. 


His mighty pow’r, ye Thunders praise, 
As thro’ the Heav’ns you roll, 

And his great name ye Lightings blaze 
Unto the distant Pole. 


Ye seas, in your eternal roar, 
His sacred praise proclaim, 
While the inactive sluggish shore 
Re-cchves to the same. 
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Oh, you high harmonious — 
Your pow’rful mover sing 

To him your circling course tu hat steers, 
Your tuneful praises bring. 


{ngrateful mortals, catch the sound, 
‘And in your num’rous lays, 

To all the list’ning world ound 
The God of Nature praise. 


Thistles.—A gentleman, noticing the 
ereat number of thistles on the poor 
fands i in Wiltshire, states, that, in Ger- 
many they are used as food for horses, 
first undergoing the process of being 
beaten in a sack until the prickles are 
destroyed; horses will then devour 
them greedily. The writer adds, that 
he witnessed a few years since the very 
great and good effects of this food on a 
German cav valry regiment in the British 
service; the horses of which were 
brought from a very poor state into 
good condition in a very short space of 
time. Thistles have considerable diu- 
retic effects on horses. 

Missionaries—Mons. LANGLES, in 
his work on the subject of Missions, ob- 
serves there are more than 20 establish- 
ments of English Missionaries in the 
East Indies, extending from Sirdhana, 
north of Delhi, to Amboyna, in the 
Indian Ocean, a distance of more than 
4000 miles; and that the number of 
persons employed in these Missions at 
the end of the year 1813 was forty-four, 
twelve of whom were Europeans, and 
thirty-two Natives. But according to a 
statement published in the Asiatic Journal 
for May 1817, there were at that period 
ninety-eight European and twenty-three 
Native Protestant Missionaries in India, 
of different denominations. 

Organic Remain.—Mr. WINCH, in a 
letter addressed to the Geological So- 
ciety of London, mentions the disco- 
very of a tree about 28 or 30 feet long, 

with its branches, in a bed of fire-stone 
‘one of the coal sand stones) at High 
Heworth, near Neweastle. Of this or- 
ganic remain the trunk and_larger 
branches are siliceous, while the bark, 
the small branches, and leaves, are con- 
verted into coal: and Mr. Winch re- 
marks, that the small veins of coal, called 
by the miners coal pipes, owe their ori- 
cin universally to small branches of 
trees. Mr. W. states it as a remark- 
able and interesting fact, that, while the 
trunks of tress found in the Whitby 
alum shale are mineralized by calcare- 
ous spar, clay, iron-stone, and iron py- 
rites, and their bark, is converted into 
jet; those buried in the Newcastle 
sand-stones are always mineralized hy 
New Montury Mac.—No. 87. 


silex, and their bark changed into com. 
mon coal. 

Knife for cutting Hay Stacks that are 
over heating. —Mr. Weruicut, of Play- 
ford, near Ipswich, has recently made 
a knife (the invention of Mr. BrppEeLt, 
of that place) of a peculiar construction, 
for the cutting of hay stacks, when in 
danger of taking fire from over heating. 
Of the efficacy of this inv ention, an ae- 
count is given in the last karmer’s Jour- 
nal, as fellows :— 

“ Having long since given a descrip- 
tion of a knife to bore a stack with, and 
which, from many trials, is found to an- 
swer every purpose required, I would 
beg to state, that I assisted last week in 
boring through a stack of thirty tens be- 
longing to Mr. Ashford, of Witnesham 
Hall, tenant of P. Meadows, esq. It 
was soft through, and nearly in a state 
of firing: the knife and hay, which was 
drawn from the cut, were so hot as to 
blister the hand, and the hay quite black. 
A hole was made through the body of 
the stack to ascertain what part was 
most heated, and to satisfy those who 
had not seen the knife used: but per- 
pendicular holes trom the roof are most 
useful and the least trouble; five or ten 
feet in depth is sufficient, draws about 
half a pound of hay in a foot, possibly a 
pound or two to aton; but cut in the 
old method, would waste as many ewt. 
besides labour, suffering from the heat, 
and re-thatching. Having g viven this tes- 
timony in favour of this mode of cutting 
a stack, it may be necessary to state the 
objections, with the answer of those who 
approve it. It is doubted whether it is 
really sufficiently efficacious, but no cir- 
cumstance has happened to shew its in- 
efficacy: where the knife has been used, 
those cut in time have ceased to heat, 
and others near firing cooled imme- 
diately. It is supposed, that by admit- 
ting the air (supposing the stack very hot) 
it would instantly fire, but perpendicular 
holes admit of no draught; and was a 


knife of this description at hand, it must 


be folly indeed to let it go to that state, 
when merely ten minutes’ work will pre- 
vent it. From the want of such a tool, 

it was necessary, in case of over heating 
(and which it is not possible at all times 
to guard against, but with the hazard of 
wasting too much w eight and nutriment, 

and losing the advanta ige of the earliest, 

and sometimes the only possible time of 
storing), to make large cuts with infinite 
iy and waste of hay; danger of 
firing by being exposed to the air; or 
otherwise to pull down the stack and 
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re-build it. I have long considered this 
a desideratum in agriculture, and [I am 
fully convinced, that it will answer the 
purpose intended, and prove a very use- 
ful implement.” 

Rural Economy.— In order to provide 
better for the poor, in years of scarcity, 
through bad harvests, Lieutenant Jonn 
Coucn, of the Royal Navy, has tried 
many experiments on the parsnip and 
carrot root, aud finds that they afford as 
nutritious a beverage as malt, if culti- 
vated, and harvested in the following 
manner:—Instead of the common me- 
thed of sowing the seeds in February 
and March, he proposes, for this purpose, 
to sow them from the beginning of June 
to the middle of August, and early in the 
following summer to dig them up and 
harvest them, by first splitting their roots 
from the crown for about three-fourths 
of their length, and then hang them on 
lines, or lay them on straw, under cover 
in the shade (in order to retain their vo- 
latile salts in as high a state of perfee- 
tion as possible,) til they are thoroughly 
dry. One acre of good ground will pro- 
duce about fifteen tons of either of these 
roots, Which, when divested of their tops 
and dried, will weigh four tons and a 
haif, these four tons and a half will con- 
tain from 2,000 to 2,700 pounds of fer- 
mentative saccharine extract. And he 
farther adds, that these reots, thus har- 
vested, are a most excellent and nutri- 
tious substitute for hay in unfavourable 
seasous. tn order to use these dry 
roots for brewing, he recommends them 
to be ground, and treated in every re- 
spect as malt. 

PRANCE. 

Two editions haye just appeared at 
Paris of the Letlers of lhe Abbe Galtani, 
a Neapolitan, who was Secretary to the 
Embassy from his court to Paris, where 
ne became intimate with Grimm, 
Diderot, Madame D°’Epinay, Madame 
Gettrin and other celebrated characters. 
After his return to Naples he kept up an 
active correspondence with his lite- 
rary triends, perticularly with Madame 
DY Epinay. The Abbé gained a name 
by his Divlogues on the Lehe: ly of the 
Cora Trade, which appeared at the time 
vhen the seet of Lconomtstes strongly 
insisted on the necessity of uiimited 


’ sm thie 2 h af 
lreecgom in this branch of commerce, as 
tie most certain means ol preventing 


nionopolies and seareitv. The Abbe 
was agaist this opinion, and wished for 
trony restrictions on the trade. The Go- 
ywriinent, however, did not approve of 


lis system, andthe Abbe Morellet was 


[Oct. 1, 


engaged to refute the Neapolitan author. 
His Letters, in which he often refers tg 
his Dialogues, have been printed from 
his own manuscript; and this is the edj- 
tion published by Treuttel and Wurtz, 
to which we briefly alluded in our last 
number. Another bookseller has publish. 
ed the same Letters from a copy left by 
the Secretary of Grimm, amongst whoge 
papers was also found the Memoirs of 
Madame DY Epinay, as well as the other 
unedited works of the Abbé Galiani. It 
is stated in the Preface to this edition of 
the Letters, that a selection from these 
works is preparing for publication, of 
which the most remarkable is a com- 
mentary on Horace. 

The first volume of a new Edition of 
the works of Diderot has just been pub. 
lished. Itcontains his Treatises on Phj- 
losophy and Morality, and his mis. 
cellaneous pieces, which are for the most 
part wanting in the old editions. The 
second and third volumes will comprize a 
selection of the most interesting articles 
which Diderot furnished for the En- 
cyclopedie. 

There is announced to be published 
by subscription, the Lais, Fables, and 
other Poems of Marie de L'rance, taken 
from manuscripts inthe public Libraries 
of England and France,with a life of the 
author, and an account of her works, by 
M. Roguetort, a person of some cele- 
brity. "This collection will form two 
volumes in octavo. Maurie de France 
was one of the Anglo-Norman Poets of 
the 13th century; she composed a num- 
ber of Lais and fables, some of whieh 
have been published, but her works have 
never before been collected. What are 
called Lais were little Poems, which 
contained a description of extraordinary 
events and bold and perilous adventures, 
in which Love often played the principal 
part. These Poems have been collected 
from the British Museum; the King’s 
Library at Paris, &c. 

GERMANY. 

A publication has recently appeared in 
Germany, containing a project for form- 
ing two grand divisions of that empire, 
north and south—Prussia to be at the 
head of the former, and Austria of the 
latter. 

The restraint imposed upon the Jew- 


ish merchants frequenting the fair 


Leipsic has been taken off. 


A considerable quantity of bones, of 


large size, were discovered last year, 
buried in the earth, in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Tiede, near Brun 
wick. They were examined by M. 
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Panne, who appears to have distin- 
guished parts of the skeletons of five ele- 
phants. There were nine tusks among 
them, one of which was fourteen feet in 
length, another eleven, and many grind- 
ers, in which the enamel was arranged 
exactly as in the teeth of the African 
elephant. A complete head of a rhino- 
ceros, With the horn and teeth, was also 
found, very little altered, and likewise 
the horns of two kinds of stags. M. 
Dahne, in endeavouring to account for 
this accumulation of bones belonging to 
diferent animals, supposes that the ani- 
uals existed in immense islands; that 
some great revolution of the globe .in- 
undated their habitations, and forced 
them to the highest spot for shelter 
from the waters; that, the waters still 
rising, they all perished together; that 
the perishable parts of their carcasses 
were carried away by the waters, and 
that an earthy deposition soon enve- 
loped the bones, and left them nearly in 
the state they are now found. 
RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander has given 
every liberal encouragement to an Eng- 
lish Quaker, DANIEL WHEELER, who 
had gone to St. Petersburgh on a pro- 
ject of draining the bogs in the environs 
of that capital. The Emperor assigned 
him a salary of 500]. per annum, and 
25,000 roubles for the first beginning, 
towards the expense of the work, and a 
detachment of pioneers to dig ditches, 
Xe. 

SPAIN. 

M. Lorente, formerly a Spanish 
Monk, and a Counsellor of State during 
the usurpation, has published at Paris a 
Critical History ef the Inquisition, to 
which he was Secretary. The fourth 
and last volume of this important work 
has just appeared. It comprizes the his- 
tory of the Inquisition under the Reigns 
ofCharles I]. Charles If. and Ferdi- 
nand VIT. The most remarkable part 
ofits contents is, the prosecution insti- 
tuted by this odious tribunal against the 
Chevalier Urquijo, a very enlightened 
lunister, but who, having betrayed his 
country by going over to the service of 
the Usurper, was banished as well as 
M. Llorente, and ended his life last year 
at Paris. The next subject is the pro- 
‘ecution attempted by the Inquisition in 
796 against Don Manuel Godoy, com- 


monly known by the title of Prince of 


the Peace. This was a court intrigue 
Which that Prince had the address to de- 
fat and expose completely. As this af- 
fair is little known, its particulars must 





be interesting to our readers. It is no- 
torious that the Prince of the Peace en- 
joyed with the King and Queen of Spain 
a degree of credit and authority which 
no favourite ever before possessed. By 
marrying the daughter of the Infant 
Don Louis he even became a member of 
the Royal Family. This elevation of 
fortune created him numerous enemies 
at Court, who, not daring to attack 
him openly, had recourse to the Inquisi- 
tion to effect his downfall. These de- 
nunciations were made against him be- 
fore the Holy Office, to whom he was 
represented as being suspected of 
atheism, because during eight years he 
had not attended to the duties of con- 
fession and the Paschal Communion, 
(which the Inguisition conceived to 
amount to a proof of atheism); he was 
also charged with bigamy, and leading a 
scandalous life with various women, 
His accusers were three monks; but they 
were evidently only instruments in the 
hands of more powerful persons. ‘The 
chief oilicer of the Inquisition at that 
time was Cardinal Lorenzana, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, a weak-minded man, 
and easily deceived: but above all, he 
Was so.timid as to be particularly on his 
guard against any thing that might dis- 
please the king and queen ; and there- 
fore, though the charges were repeatedly 
presented to him, he did not venture to 
cause either the witnesses or accusers 
to be examined. This did not suit the 
views of the two principal promoters of 
the intrigue, the Archbishop of Seville, 
Desping, who was confessor to the 
queen, and Musquiz, Bishop of Avila. 
‘I'hese two prelates omitted no means to 
induce Lorenzana to issue the secret 
order for the arrest of the Prince, and 
to obtain the approbation of the king, of 
whose consent they thought themselves 
sure, when they should show that his 
favourite was an avowed atheist. Lo- 
renzana, however, remained undeter- 
mined, and would take no steps what- 
éver against the Prinee. Hence, as 
they found they could obtain nothing by 
his means, they got over the Cardinal, 
who was the Pope’s Nuncio at Madrid, 
and who became a great friend to the 
intrigue. He undertook to urge the 
Pope to write to Lorenzana, and re- 
proach him for his pusillanimity in an 
affair of such importance to the church 
and state. The Pope lent himself to 
this object, and wrote to the Archbishop 
of Seville, ordering him to begin the pro- 
ceedings. ‘I'he two Prelates impatiently 


expected the arrival of this brief; but 
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an unforeseen circumstance disappointed 
them. The courier who was sent off 
with the brief was stopped at Genoa by 

juonaparte, then general of the French 
army. He read the despatches, and sent 
them directly to the Prince of the 
Peace, whose good-will he was at that 
time courting. It may easily be ima- 
gined that he was thus enabled to frus- 
trate the plot; and in order to punish 
his enemies mildly, he obtained an or- 
der in 1797 for Lorenzi ina, Desping, and 
Musquiz, to repair to Rome to offer con- 
dolence to the Pope, in the name ot the 
king of Spain, on the entry of the French 
army into the Roman States. 

From Spain it is stated that the Pope, 
in commiseration of the deplorable cir- 
cumstances of the Spanish treasury, has 
allowed the King to make a temporary 
aud contingent appropriation of part of 
the income of the church, by suspending 
the appointment to ecclesiastical digni- 
ties for the space of two years, and con- 
verting their revenues to the use of the 
government. Hardly ever, since the 
emission of French assignats, was na- 
tional paper in a more de preciated condi- 
tion than that of Spain. 


[Oct. 1, 


AFRIC 

Another antorprise ‘to explore the 
termination of the Niger is undertaken, 
and, as in all age’ ones, with sanguine 
hopes of success. Captain GRAY, of the 
Royai African corps, is intrusted with 
the immediate charge of the expedition, 
He is represented as every way qualified 
for solving this geographical enigma ; he 
has been seven years in Africa, and ig 
well acquainted with the Jaloc language, 
The route is to be that of the Gambier 
river, which he had already entered. By 
letters which have been received from 
this officer, it appears that lis arrange- 
ments were nearly completed. 

AMERICA. 

The American government is about 
to redeem one-half of the Leuisiania 
stock, amounting to 7,500,000 dollars, 
held principally by Messrs. BARING. 

A company of adventurers of the city 
of New York are busiiv engaged witha 
diving bell, in locking into the wreck ef 
the British frigate Hussar, which sunk 
in Hell-gate during the revolutionary 
war. The Hussar is believed to have 
had on board a considerable quantity of 
specie at the time she sunk. 








LITERARY REPORT. 


Rozert SouTHey, esa. has in the press, 
in two octavo volumes, Memoirs of the Life 
of John Wesley, the founder of the English 
Methodists. 

Mr. Crawrorn, late Resident at the 
Court of the Sultan of Java,is preparing for 


publication, a Description of the Islands of 
Java, Bali, and Celebes; with an Account of 


the principal Tribes of the Indian Archipe- 
lazo. 

Mr. Tuomas Brown has in a great state 
of forwardness, the Concholezy of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Also, the Elements of 
Zoology; both works illustrated by figures 
drawn from nature. 

Mr. H. B. Fearon will soon publish, in 
an octavo volume, Sketches of America, 
heing the Narrative of a Journey of more 
than five thousand miles through the East- 
ern and Western States. 

Two volumes of Sermons, by the late Rev. 
KE. Rosson, of St. Mary, Whitechapel, se- 
lected from his M.SS. by the Rev. H. C. 
DoNNOUGHUE, are in the press. 

A volume of Poems and Songs, chiefly in 
thie Scottish Dialect, by thelate Mr. Ricnarp 
Gat, will shortly be published. 

Mr. H. ‘Tuomson has in the press, Re- 
marks on the Conduct of a Nursery ; in- 
tended to give information to young mothers, 
and those likely to become such. 

Mr.Sranvey,of St. Bartholemew’s Hos- 
pital, is about to publish, in a duodecimo 


volume, a Manual of Practical Anatomy, for 
Students engaged in Dissections. 

Mr, A. T. THompson has in the press, 
in an octavo volume, the London Dispen- 
satory, containing the Elements and Prac- 
tice of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, with 
a Translation of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Pharmacopeeias. 

The Rev. S. CLapuam, of Christchurch, 
has in the press, The Pentateuch; or Five 
Books of Meses illustrated, contaiming an 
Explication of the Phraseology incorpo- 
rated with the Text, for the use of families 
and schools. 

Dr. J. MACCULLOCK is about to publish 
an Account of the Western Isles of Scot- 
land, particularly with regard to its Geology, 
in two octavo volumes; with a quarto vo- 
lume of illustrative Engravings. 

The Author of the Recluse of the Pyre- 
nees has in the press, The Iron Mask, 4 
poem. 

The Continuation of Mr. Brigianp’s His- 
tory of Gloucestershire is at length in the 
press, and a portion of it may shortly be ex- 
pected to appear. 

The Earl of LaupERDALE is preparing 
for the press, a second edition, with cons! 
derable additions, of an Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Origin of Public Wealth. 

Mr. Brown is preparing for publication, 
Memoirs of the Public and Private Life © 
John Howard, the Philanthropist, compiled 
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from his Private Diary and Letters, the 
Journal of his contidential Attendant, the 
Communications of his Family and surviv- 
ing Friends, and other authentic sources of 
information. 

In the course of the month, Mr. G. H. 
TouLMin will publish, The Beauties of Af- 
fection, and other poems. 

Mr. B. C. Bropie, Assistant Surgeon to 
st, George’s Hospital, has in the press, Pa- 
thological and Surgical Observations on Dis- 
eases of the Joints. 

The Editor of Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, &c. has in the press, a work en- 
titled Foreign Exchanges. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, The General Gazetteer, or Emi- 
erant’s Guide to the Western and South- 
Western States and Territories of America. 

The Proprietors of The London Medical 
and Physical Journal, an original work, for- 
merly conducted by Dr. Bradley, and latterly 
by Drs. Batty, Fothergill, and others, an- 
nounce an engagement with two additional 
editors—Dr. THoMAS PARKINSON, for the 
Medical department, and Mr. Wu. Hurcu- 
inson, for the Surgical department; who 
have formed extensive connexions with the 
most eminent men in the profession, as well 
in England, as in France, Germany, and the 
United States. 

Miss Hutrron is about to publish The 
Tour of Africa, containing a concise Ac- 
count oi all the Countries in that quarter of 
the Globe, hitherto visited by Enropeans ; 
with the Manners and Customs of the Inha- 
bitants. 

Lieutenant ELunirst is about to publish 
Occurrences during a six months Residence 
in the Province of Calabria Ulteriore, in the 
Kingdom of Naples. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings of the Rev. John Faweett, D.D. 
4 years Minister of the Gospel at Waingate 
and Helden Bridge, near Halifax; contain- 
ing a variety of particulars, not generally 
known, relative to the Revival and Progress 
of Religion in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
c. will be shortly published by his Son. 

Dr. Bosrocx will shortly publish, The 
History and present State of Galvanism. 

A second edition in quarto, of the Me- 
moirs of John Evelyn, esq. Edited by Wm. 
BRay, esq. is expected to appear in the 
course of November. 

Preparing for the press, A History of 
Greeniand, including a Description of the 
Country and its Inhabitants ; together with 
a1 Account of the Missions of the United 
Brethren in that country, from the Ger- 
man of Crantz. The former part will 
also comprehend valuable details of the 
Srigmal Discovery and Colonization of 
Greenland by the Norwegians, the vain at- 
‘empts made by the English, Danes, and 
a thers toexplore the East coast, along with a 
oe Narrative of the partially successful 
““issions at Gotthaab, As an Appendix to 
‘he whole, will be added, a Continuation of 


the History of the Missions of the Brethren 
down to the present time; comprizing a pe- 
riod of about 80 years. The work will be 
accompanied with supplementary Notes from 
authentic sources, including interesting no- 
tices of Labrador. 

R. ACKERMANN has in the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Patent Moveable Axles, eluci- 
dating the great advantages obtained by 
them; accompanied by numerous docu- 
ments of Approbation from gentlemen at 
home and abroad. 

R. A. has also imported a most learned 
and interesting work on the Origin of Car- 
riages and vehicles, by J. C. Ginzrot, of 
Munich, with 104 Engravings, represent- 
ing the various vehicles used by the Greeks 
and Romans, in 2 vols. 4to. 

The Fourth Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana will appear in the course of 
the present month. 

Brigadier General M‘DonNELL is prepar - 
ing for publication, in two quarto volumes, 
A Polybian View of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal, containing a statement of the 
Rupture, a survey of the War, and a de- 
velopement of the leading causes of Failure 
and Success. 

Thefollowing Works are also nearly ready 
for Publication. 

An octavo edition of Nortucore’s Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with considerable 
additions. 

Recollections of Japan, by Captain Go- 
LOWNIN, author of a Narrative of a three 
years Captivity in that Country. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with an Introductory View of the Manners, 
Customs, &c. of the Japanese. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life, by 
Sir Cuarctes Morcan, M.D. and Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, of Lon- 
don. 

A new edition of Lady MorGan’s France, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. (The Irish Tale of this 
Lady, announced under the title of Florence 
Macarthy,we understand will not appear till 
November.) 

A second edition of the curious Memoirs 
of Count de Las Casas, communicated by 
himself, comprising his Secret Correspon- 
dence with Sir Hudson Lowe, &c. 

The English in Paris,a Satirical Novel, in 
3 vols.; with Sketches of the most remark- 
able Characters, fashionable and untashion- 
able, that have lately visited that celebrated 
Capital. 

The Child’s Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in Conversations between a Mother 
and a Daughter of Ten years old. 

A short History of France, after the man- 
ner of the late Mrs. Trimmer’s Histories for 
Children, by a Daughter of that lady. 

A School Astronomy, accompanied with 
Plates, by Mr. Guy, in a small volume, the 
size of the Popular School Geography, pub- 
lished by him. 

A Year anda Day, a Novel, in two vo- 
lumes, by Madame PANngcHE, author of 
« Manners.” 
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Castles in the Air, or the Whims of my 
Aunt.a Novel, in 3 vols. 

Nicht, a descriptive poem, bv M. E. Et- 
LIoT, jun.; being an attempt to paint the 


Scenery of Night, as connected with great 
and interesting events. 

Charenton, or the Follies of the Age, a 
Philosophical Romance, translated from the 
French of M. Lourdoueix. 








REPORT IN CHEMISTRY, 

New Speci s of Resin.—Mr. Da NIELL 
has communicated to the Royal Institu- 
tion, an account, with experimental ob- 
servations, of a new resinous substance, 
brought from the Kast Indies, where 
it is employed varnish all orna- 
mental works, and used in its natural 
state a itexudes from the tree by in- 
cision. “ihe name of the trec, however, 
is unknown. The original consistence 
of the gum is that of cream, and when 
spread upon waite rl perit dries quickly 3 
is colourless, and of a brilhant polish, 
never cracking _ nexposed to the sun. 
It is also tasteless, easily pulverized, and 
inodorous, but e Pon mely inflammatory, 
and deposits much carbonaceous matter 
Wile burning, when it diffuses a plea- 
sant aromatic smell. Its specific gravity 
was 1033. It seems to promise a valu- 
able article of commerce. 

New Spirit. — Ripe potatoe-apples, 
when they are plucked, mashed, and fer- 
mented with one-twentieth of a ferment, 
vield from distillation as niuch spirit as is 
obtained from the best grapes. Experi- 
ments made with them Spon a large 
scale at Nancy, St. Dizier, &e. leave no 
doubt respecting this application, which 
gives additional value to the potatoe. 
Messrs. Capit, GAsstcouRs, and Dr- 
LAURIERS, have repeated the experi- 
ment at Paris, with the same success. 

Reflectors. — Protesscr MiLLInGTon 
suggests, aS an improvement on the re- 

ectors employed by Lord Cochrane, 
vila are of tinned iron, and liable to 
oxydate, the use of elazed white earth- 
enware, which has a strong reflecting 
surface, is very easily kept clean, and is 
considerably cheaper than any reflector 
which has yet been used. 

Sounds from Flame.—Mr. FARADAy, 
the ingenious Chemical Assistant in the 
Royal Institution, has, at the request 


of Mr. J. Sropanrtr, made a number of 


curicus and interesting experiments on 
the sounds produced by flame. This 
property of flame, as evinced by hydro- 
gen gas in combustion, was first disco- 
vered by Dr. H1GGuNs in 1777 ; and sub- 
sequent chemists attributed it to the al- 
ternate expansion and contraction of 
aqueous vapour. Mr. F. proves that 
this is not the case, by heating the tube 


(TURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


into which the flame is passed above 212°, 
and still more decidedly, by producing 
the sounds from a flame of carbonic oxide. 
Neither do the sounds proceed from vi- 
brations of the tube, since a cracked one 
answers for the experiment; nor from 
the rapid current of air through the 
tube, for it succeeds with one closed at 
the end, ora bell glass. The predue- 
tion of these sounds is not confined to 
burning hydrogen, but possessed by all 
flame: and Mr. Faraday concludes that 
the sounds are simply “© tie report of a 
cortinued explosion.” Even without an 
apparatus, the constant and successive 
explosions of gaseous mixtures may be 
observed in the flame of a common gas- 
lielit, and there can be no doubt but that 
these explosions produce sounds, from 
the roar of a furnace to the modulated 
musical tones of a glass tube. A mv- 
sical instrument of flame (like the Eolian 
harp) might now be constructed. 
Fossils.—Lately were dug up in Roy- 
don pit, near Diss, in Norfolk, two very 
extraordinary fossils, one, owing to its 
form and what it contained, may be pro- 
pe rly called a sand egg. It is nearly in 
the form of a goose’s egg, excepting 
being rather longer 2 ind alittle flattened 
at the la irger end; had the sand been se- 
lected at the time of its incrusfation, it 
could not have been finer nor of a purer 
white. The shell is about the eighth of an 
inch thick, resembling the iron stone or 
coarse runned iron, the outside (from the 
stratum in which it was bedded) was yel- 
lowish; it was bedded amongst stones of 
the larger sort. The other probably i isa 
nondescript fossil, about the size of a 
Age gers and very much resembles 
; the stem enters the centre of it, aud 
is et nar an inch long. The former isin 
the possession of Miss Frere, of Roy- 
don, and the latter is added to a collec- 
tion of extraneous fossils, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Smiru, of Diss. 
Mineralogy.—Dr. H1ippert, who last 
vear commenced a mineralogical survey 
ot the Shetland isles, has this season re- 
sumed his investigations, and thus nearly 
finished his description of all the islands 
of that remote portion of the British 
empire. His labours have been entirely 
directed to the determination of the al- 
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rangement of the various rocks and me- 
talliterous minerals. He finds the pre- 
yailing rocks are gneiss and mica slate, 
with subordinate granite, limestone, 
hornblende rock, and serpentine. ‘These 
are skirted with what Professor J AmeE- 
cox calls the great fletz sandstone for- 
mation, but the great fletz limestone 
fyrmation is entirely wanting. Last 
season, Dr. Hibbert observed, in serpen- 
tine veins, that valuable mineral the 
chromate of iron, but want of time pre- 
vented him pursuing this discovery. We 
understand he has now ascertained that 
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it occurs in great quantities, forming, in 
some places, veins several yards wide, 
and in others is so abundant, that the 
walls of enclosures are built of it. From 
this ore several beautiful and very du- 
rable pigments are obtained, which are 


highly valued in the arts. 


Hitherto the 


market has been supplied with it from 
North America, but now that it has 
been ascertained to occur in profusion, 
and of excellent quality, in Shetland, it 
will become an article of trade from that 


country. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE Wheat Harvest in the Northern Counties is at length ended, and has proved one 


of the most productive ever remembered. 


The seasonable weather which has been af- 


forded for housing the grain insures its continuance in good condition, and thereby holds 
out the most pleasing prospect of. abundance ; and it is hoped that the surplus will be 
found of the greatest utility in keeping down the prices in the Southern Counties where 
Providence has not been so bountiful, and where the consumption is greater. 

Barley and Oats have been productive, and of the very best quality, but the straw in 


general has been short and scanty. 
Beans—a good crop. 


The showers of rain which have fallen through the month, accompanied by mild grow- 
ing weather, have refreshed the whole face of the country; and great hopes are entertained 


of abundance of lattermath grass. 


The pastures are full of keep. 


Turnips are better that are more to the southward, but not plenty. 
Potatoes are very fine, and uncommon great crops. 
Wheat sowing goes on rapidly, and the Fallows are in the most clean and husbandlike 


state—Apples unusually plenty. 


Average Prices of Corn, 


By the Quarter of Kight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Sept. 12. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


























Districts. » tet 2... orm Be 
Ist Essex, 73 | 56 0153 538 3 
— Kent, 79 10'S O55 536 10 
—— Sussex, i8L 4393) ~—_ 57 o|38 6 
—— Suffolk, lg2§)53 11.64 743 3 

Cd Cambridge, [85 6|—-—/52 0/327 

3d Norfolk, 78 9/50 665 7/32 10 
4th Lincoln, ee 8155 7,66 3135 3 
—— York, go 654 O68 O|34 6 
Sth Durham, ja! 10 rane 0/33 3 
——Northumhb, (72 &(16 444 O53 8 
6th Cumberland, jl O[58 0/54 3\34 9 
—— Westmorland, [88 590 064 0/39 7 
ith Lancaster, Ing 7 Lei. dish 36 3 
-—— Chester, 85 7 34 10 
8th Flint, 72 j}——=/56 42 4 
—— Denbich, st s[—-——!50 sic6 0 
—~— Anglesea, 74 Ol——146 0|—W—— 
—— Carnaivon, lag 8i———-|43 6:54 6 
—— Merioneth, {85 0/55 0/50 1/29 5 
9th Cardigan, 84 5|———I46 gic2 OO 
—— Pembroke, 68 jj——~—/49 6/25 4 
—— Caimarthen, je+ 11j)——-—/47 2/24 1 
—— Glamorgan, (74 Oj)-——/40 4/31 6 
—— Gloucester, {83 Q/———!59 6)4L 0 
10: Soirerset, 89 G——)/42 4:53 11 
— Monmouth, ise e}|—~—— 153 oles 0 
— Devon, 79 oOf/———/46 2 (54 5 
lit! Cornwall, {7 §) 2148 0 |27 6 
“Te Dorset, iso Jo —--—|59 8\5 0 
‘au Uhanis, i892 336 0 608 58) O48Q 4 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Midd!esex, 
Surrey, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Iluntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicester, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcester, 
Warwick, _ 
Wilts, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 
Brecon, 
Montgomery, 
Radnor, 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVALENT DISEASES OF THE SEASON, 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. Surgeon to his R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 


Author of the “ Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions,” an@ Editor of the 
‘© Medicu-Chirurgical Journal,” Sc. 


Already has Autumn, the emblem of 
oue of the stages of human existence, 
begun to seatter his withered leaves over 
the fading verdure of the fields, as time 
sprinkles grey hairs on the head of man, 
leng before the winter of oldage. ‘The 
sun now gradually retires from our 
hemisphere, to dispense his alternate 
favours to the southern regions, and the 
chilly atmosphere of evening reminds us 
of the approaching season of festivity 
and fire, among the opulent; but alas! 
of suffering and want among the lower 
orders of society ! 

T'he sudden transition from the tro- 
pical heats of July and August, to the 
present cool and variable weather, with 
frequent falls of rain, must, of course, 
produce a considerable change in the 
direction of sickness, and of atmospheric 
influence in particular. The bowel 
complaints of the hot season are now 
gradually veering round to pulmonic 
complaints, or those where the lungs are 
principally engaged. The national or 
climatorial complaint, indeed, is now 
beginning to develope itself, by ushering 
in its harbinger, common coughs, and 
colds; and in winter and spring, the 
graver affections of the lungs, inflam- 
mation and consumption, will follow, and 
carry many a victim to the tomb! We 
cannot therefore begin too early to pre- 
pare avainst these formidable enemies of 
the British constitution, by protecting 
the surface of the body and the lungs 
from the insalutary impressions of sud- 
den atmospherical impressions, by a 

roper attention to dress, and by avoid- 
ing the nightair. But this subject will 
be more particularly taken up in a 
future paper. 

In the mean time it is proper to ob- 
serve that as the setting in of cool 
weather in the Autumn, and particularly 
in the evenings, confines the pores of 
the skin, and greatly diminishes the 
perspiration, a vicarious afflux of fluids 
to interior organs is the natural and 
necessary consequences and hence it 
very generally happens that a consider- 
eble degree of derangement takes place 
in the functions of the liver and digestive 
organs, about this time, which ought to 
be provided against, by strict attention 
to dresa, to diet, and to such medicines 
as keep the bowels free, and improve 


the secretion of bile. It is from this 
afllux of blood to the interior that bowe] 
complaints are often brought on in the 
cold season as well as in the hot, though 
in a different manner. 

They require such medicines as pro- 
mote perspiration, and at the same time 
diminish the irritability of the intestines 
—for instance, antimony and opium, with 
occasional laxative. But as the biliary 
secretion is very generally in fault, a 
few grains of the blue pill should be 
taken every night twice or thrice a 
week, adding, if necessary, a grain of 
aloes and a grain of antimonial powder, 

Among the lower classes of society, 
typhus fever now, in general, increases ; 
but that excellent institution, the Fever 
Hospital, offers an important mean of 
arresting the progress of this destructive 
disease. 


1. The Sulphureous vapour Bath, 


During the last three months, the 
reporter has watched the effects of the 
newly erected sulphureous vapour baths, 
constructed on the plan of Gallé in 
France, in various diseases of the skin, 
and also in paralytic and inveterate 
rheumatic complaints. He is strongly 
inclined to think, from what he has 
already seen, that these baths will prove 
a powerful remedy in many complaints 
which resist the usual means. 

The apparatus is extremely simple, 
and the process perfectly safe. The 
patient is shut up in a kind of sentry 
box, with the face free, and the bodys 
then enveloped in an atmosphere of 
about 120° impregnated with sulphure- 
ous acid gas. A copious perspiration, 
in the course of two minutes, begins t0 
issue from every pore, and this continues 
for twenty minutes or half an how, 
when he is released, and put immediately 
in a warmed bed in the same roo? 
where he lies perspiring for an hour't 
two longer. In those cutaneous eri} 
tions attended with scales, this proces 
brings off a surprising quantity from the 
skin, and that without any exhausti0?. 
In chronic rheumatism and gout, this 
acid gaseous bath appears to posses 
great power and efficacy ; and in short, 
seems highly deserving of the attent'* 
consideration of the profession and publi 
in general, 
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Nux vomica in Paralytic Complaints. 

For several months past the Parisian 
physicians have been employing Nux 
vomica in severe paralytic conplaints, 
‘y the ditievre’ bospitals of the French 
capita’, « ‘t ii unucual success. They 
begin wita small doses, halla grain or a 
grain twice or thrice a day, gradually in- 
creasing the quantity, till some sensible 
effect is produced on the disease, or on 


the constitution generally. The reporter 
has yet had an opportunity of trying the 
remedy only in one case, and it was bene- 
ficial, In conjunction with the vapour 
bath abovementioned, he conceives ‘that 
it promises considerable relief in a class 
of human infirimities, which is extremely 
distressing both to the patient and his 
friends arouad him. 

Albuny, Piccadilly, Sept. 25. J.J 








BANKKRUPTS 
FROM AUGUST 23, TO SEPTEMBER 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. ‘The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 


ABBOTYS C. W. hosier, Bishopsgate str. (Allis- 
ton & Co. Freemans’ ct. Cornhill 

Bott J. & Jones, G. Bath, grocers (Hig!more, 
Scott’s yard, London 

Boyle R. Upper Thames st.merchant (IHandleby, 
Freeman's ct. ¢ ornhill 

Bragg J. Birmingham, tye- ‘maker (Windle, John 
st. Bedford row 

Brown W. College hill, merchant (Price, New 
sq. Lincoln's Inn 

Buck C. Southwark, hop.merchant (Lee & Towns- 
hend, Three Crown ct. Southwark 

Buckland M. Bayswater, victualler (Robinson, 
Half-moon st. 

Carpenter IT. & W. Alresford, Hants (Jenkins, 
James, & Abbott, New Inn, London 

Cook W. Chapel st. New road, grocer (Fielder & 
Co. Duke st. Grosvenor sq. 

Cooper W. Bell ct. Walbrook, paper merchant 
(Hodgson, Dyers’ court, Aldermanbury 

Cooper H1. D. Back st. Horsleydown, hop merchant 
(Mangnall, Aldermanbury 

Davidson W. Little St. Thomas Apostle, wholesale 
Stationer (James, Bucklersbury 

Dawson J. Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, printer 
(Alexander & Holme, New Inn 

Felton R. Lawrence Pountney lane, hop merchant 
(Gregson & Fonnereau, Anzel ct. 

Gafney M. Manchester, cotton broker (Dicas, 
Manchester 

Grifith J, Bristol, victualler (Bevan & Britton, 

Clare st. Bristol 

Head J. O, Liverpool, merchant (Cope, Wilson st. 
Gray's Inn 

—" J. Warminster, clothier (Gadby & Co. 
ath 


Hyne R. sen. Dartmouth, Devon (Pasmore, 
Warnford ct. 

Jordan W. Barnwood, Gloucestershire, corn dealer 
(Chadbourn, Gloucester 


Kerr R. Hull, merchant (Rosser & Co. Bartlett’s 
buildings 


Lane J. Evesham, Worcestershire, jeweller (Cheek, 
Evesham 


Lear F. Strand, brush maker (Briggs, Essex st. 


Mackennal J. W. K. Old South Sea House, merch. 
(Richardson, Clement's lane 

Marshall E. Abbington, factor (Brace & Selby, 
Surrey st. Strand 

Masser A.Gwyunn’s buildings, City read, merchant 
(Cuppage, Broad st. 

Mead J. Stone, Bucks, wheelwright (Rose and 
Slater, Gray’s Inn 

Moat T. Cheapside, broker (Taylor, Smith, and 
Gell, Basinghall st. 

Morgan T, Holyhead, victualler (Maddock & Co. 
Shrewsbury 

Morton W. Worksop, Notts, porter merchant 
(Wrigglesworth & Crosley, Gray's Lon 

Fenn F. jun. Walthamstow, plumber (Russen & 
Co, Crown ct. 

Rhodes W. East Smithfield, baker (Palmer, Gray's 
Inn squ. 

Rhyde W. Cannon row, grocer (Tilson & Preston, 
Coleman st. 

Roberts G. Merton Charbury, Salop, maltster 
(Pritchard & Co. Bromsley 

Saunders E. Feversham, Kent, grocer (Noy & 
Hardstone, Bell ct. Mincing lane 

Stephens T. Torkington, Cheshiie, dealer (Long: 
dell & Butterfield, Gray’s Tun 

Story T. South Blyth, Northumberland, sbip owner 
(Flexuey, Gray’s Inn squ. 

Thomas B. Northumberland st. Strand (Taylor, 
Featherstone buildings, Holborn 

Thoroughgood C. Strand, dealer (Dickens, Cooke’s 
court 

Varley T. Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, woollen cord 
manufacturer (Battye, Chancery lane 

Voight C. H. Greville st. Hatton Garden, factor 
(Bell & Broderick, Bow Church yard 

Wakefield J. City road, builder (Carter, Lord 
Mayor's court 


Warburton J, Timberley, Cheshire, dealer (Clarke 


& Co. Manchester 

Wilshaw J. Manchester, shoe m#ker (Windle, 
John st. Bedford row 

Workman J. Ouseby, sheep dealer (Graham and 
Armstrong, Carlisle 

Worthington R. Preston, grocer (Dixon & Abra- 
ham, Preston 








DIVIDENDS. 


ACTON c, Lichfield, blacksmith, Ambrose & Fawell, Botolph la. Barnes T. Sheffic!d, merclant 


Sept. 23 


wine merchants, Sept. 14 Oct. il 


Aliitt N. Great Yarmouth, corn Barnes A, Cirencester, draper, Bates E. Greetland, Halifax, ma- 


merchant, Sept. 30 Oct. 1 
T f 
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Baxter R. Talbot Inu yd. South- 
wark, ironmonger, Oct. 31 

Beauchamp R. Coventry st. lace 
dealer, Sept. 17 

Ready E. Chailes sq. Hoxton, 
factor, Oct. 17 

Blackhurst T. Lea, Lancashire, 
maltster, Sept. 30 

Boden J. Hockley, dealer, Oct. 23 

Bowman T. Sunderland, smith, 
Oct. 12 

Brooking J. Bristol, dealer, Sept. 
21 

Brownson R. Manchester, calico 
manufacturer, Oct. 23 

Buckley W. Naw Delph, York- 
shire, merchiavt, Oct. 14 

Carbutt F. sen. & Carbutt, F. 
jun. & W. Bayliff, Manchester, 
calico printers, Sept. 23 

Caruthers D. Liverpool, merch. 
Sept. 29 

Cecil, Dennison, Benson, & Den- 
mison, Liverpool, merchauts, 
Oct. 5 

Chandler W. Birmingham, grocer, 
Oct. 9 

Cherrington W. Cladley, Shrop- 
shire, dealer, Sept. 24 

Chesmer I}. Sittingbourne, mil- 
ler, Oct. 5 

Cortissoz J. Spital sq. merchant, 
Oct. 17 

Davis J. St. Martin's lane, car- 
penter, Oct. 31 

Dawks T. Bath, horse dealer, 
Sept. 8 

Dawson I. Skelbrook, Yorkshire, 
merchant, Oct. 16 

Dardy TIT. New Sarum, linen 
draper, Sept. 20 

Drakeley & Clementson, Market 
Bosworth, Leicestershire, ho- 
siers, Sept. 22 

Eastwood J. & J. Uppermill, 
Yorkshire, dyers, Oct, 14 

Farenden J. Chichester, Oct. 19 

Farrer J. Birmingham, groccr, 
Sept. °4 

Fleckno J. D, Daventry, draper, 
Sept. C2 

Fowler J. Birchin lane, broker, 
Nov.7 

Grant J. Sculcoates, salesman, 
Oct. 2 

Granville A. Plymouth Dock, 
china merchant, Sept. 22 

Grieves W. Holborn, draper, 
Oct. 3! 


BALL J. North Shicids, brewer, 
Sept. 15 

Haron M. Colesford, scriveuer, 
sent. 25 

Beall T. sen. Northshields, ma 
son, Oct 30 

Bishop ¢ 


sept, 2g 


Southwaik 


» draper, 


Dividends —Ceriificates. 


Grubb W. Colchester, brewer, 
Sept. 24 

Haigh A. Halifax, hosier, Oct. 7 

Hand J. Wormwood st. ware- 
honseman, Oct. 20 

Hanby M. Huddersfeld, liquor 
merchant, Oct. 9 

Haywood C. Manchester, manu- 
facturer, Oct. 6 

Will W. Birmingham,~ button 
maker, Oct. 6 

Holloway W. Bedwardine, sad- 
ler, Sept. 23 

Hopkins T. Camden st. St. Pau- 
cras, builder, Sept. 15 

Howett J. St. Martin's lane, 
builder, Oct. 17 

Hutchinson W. St. John street, 
checsemonger, Sept. 15 

Jones W. Barton-upon - Need: 
wood, Staffordshire, draper, 
Sept. 25 

Joseph J. Ratcliffe Highway, 
slopseller, Oct. 50 . 

Lees W. Liverpool, merchant, 
Oct. 12 

Levin L. Great Prescott street, 
Nov. J0 

Lewarn W. Taunton, carpenter, 
Oct. 12 

Matthews E. Chester, sadler, 
Oct. 16 

Matthews W. Liverpool, merch. 
Oct. 7 

Mattheson W. & Co. Bishopsgate 
stieet, tailors, Oct. 3 

May W. Crispin street, weaver, 
Sept. ©6 

M‘Neilie W. & Wright, T. Liver- 
pool, ship builders, Oct. 6 

Mercer & Barlow, ‘Tonbridge, 
bankers, Oct. 30 

Miller R. Tottenham, watch- 
maker, Oct. 3 

Morehouse & Brown, Kingston- 
on-Hull, merchants, Sept. 29 

Morgan D, Neath, Glamorgan. 
shire, dealer, Oct. 21 

Morris J. Chepstow, grocer, Sept. 


co 
~~ 


Morton T. Lancashire, calico 
manufacturer, Oct. 6 

Mullett J. & J. Ilminster, flax 
spinners, Sept 28 

Murrell B. sen. Evesham, grocer, 
Oct. 10 

Murrell J. Womegay, Norfolk, 
Oct. 14 

Nash M. Warlington, grocer, 
Sept. 15 








CERTIFICATES, 





Brewer A, Bath, dealer, Sep. 09 
Brooke J. Nantwich, brewer, 
Sept. 15 
Brown F. 
Sept. 19 
Buckley I. Lawrence lane, ware: 


i< 


Croyden, grocer, 


Houseman, Sept. Sy 


[Oct. 1, 


Oxen R. Scaffold Hill, Northum. 
berland, miller, Sept. 1 

Palister T. York, currier, Oct, 16 

Parry H. & W. Newport, Sept, 30 

Perkes S. Walsall, factor, Sep, 2 

Perry F. Finsbury squ. merchant, 
Sept. 14 

Plastow J. and G. Liverpool, 
coopers, Oct. 6 

Preston J. Shiffnall, miller, Sept, 
25 

Price & Le Souef, Winchester st. 
merchants, Sept. 15 

Rees W. Bristol, ship owner, 
Oct. 7 

Roberts O. Alnwick, shopkeeper, 
Oct. 14 

Robinsons G. & S. Paternoster 
row, booksellers, Nov, 7 

Rowntree W. Newcastle-upon. 
Tyne, miller, Sept. 30 

Salter J. Dartmouth, bookseller, 
Sept. 24 

Sergeant B. Kingston, carpenter, 
Oct. 31 

Sharpe T. Miclebrig, scrivener, 
Oct. 1 

Smith T. Addington,  deuler, 
Oct. 10 

Smith G. Ludgate Hill, haber- 
dasher, Sept, °9 

Stabler F. Marshall T. & G. 
York, linen, merchants, Sep. 98 

Strong G. Exeter, ironmonger, 
Oct. 1 

Sykes & Baker, Leeds, dyers, 
Sept. 3 

Tengat G. Manchester, currier, 
Oct. 6 

ThornburyN.& E.Taylors,Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, clothier, Sept, 
oo°o 

Treat S, Yeovil, miller, Sept. 28 

Tucker W. Englebourne, grazier, 
Oct. 14 

Tye G. J. Colchester, grocer, 
Oct. 6 

Waitt J. Kendal, draper, Oct. 10 

Wait H. V. Birmingham, merch. 
Oct. 7 

Watson, Newton, & Cook, hosiers, 
Leve lane. Sept. 18 

Webb E. Birmingham, draper, 
Sept. 28 

White H. Warminster, draper, 
Sept. 15 

White W. Birmingham, tailor, 
Nov. 4 


Cook & Goring, Little Alice str. 
upholders, Sept. 19 

Dey W. C. Doncaster, brokers, 
Oct. 10 

Eid T. Haaghton, tanner, Oct. 10 

Iiewen W. Hinckley, mercer, 
Sept. 25 

Iivlt R, Lynne, grocer, Oct. 3 








0) 
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Horne G. Threadneedle street, 
Sept. 26 

Hornby T. Hull, grocer, Oct. 3 

Hornsby T. Cornhill, stockbroker, 
Sept. 19 

Inglesby T. Birmingham, carrier, 
Sept. 26 ' 

Keating J. Strand, silversmita, 
Sept. 17 

Kirkpatrick J. Liverpool, dealer, 
Sept. 25 a ; 

Kingswell J. Blackwall, painter, 
Oct. 10 

Lippeat K. Kernicot, Somerset, 
tallow chandler, Oct. 10 

Lowe W. Macclesfield, druggist, 
Sept. 26 

Luckett sen. J. Witney, draper, 
Oct. 10 

Lyne E. Plymouth, merchant, 
Oct. 10 

Nevison North Shields, draper, 


Oct. 3 
Patterson T. Stockport, draper, 


Oct. 10 


Patterson C. Clerkenwell, wool- 
Jen factor, Oct, 3 

Peacock G. Aldersgate street, 
baker, Oct. 10 

Penny G. Warnford court, mer- 
chant, Oct. 30 

Pickard D. Liverpool, coach- 
maker, Oct. 10 

Pickstock T. Shrewsbury, mercer, 
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Sherry J. Romsey, Hatter, Oct. 10 

Shrubsole §. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, Sept. 19 

Simpson J. Myton, oil merchant, 
Oct, 2 

Smith B. Leeds, hosier, Sep. 19 

Smith C. Bristol, boot-manufac- 
turer, Sept. 29 

Smith S. Berwick on Tweed, 


Sept. 29 mealman, Oct. 10 
Pritchard J. Church-lane, White- Stanley W, linen-draper, Sep. 22 
chapel, Sep, 26 Thompson J. Mappleton, farmef, 


Raper J. Middleham, wine.mer- 
chant, Oct. 3 
Richards R. Shrewsbury, butcher, 
Sept. 29 
Richardson J, Kendal, carpenter, 
Oct, 18 
Roads W. Oxford, grocer, Oct. 10 
Saint J. Lynatugton, iron-foun- 
der, Sept. 25 
Seldon D. Liverpool, merchant, 
Oct. 10 
“Sheppard W. Bristol, bookseller, 
Sept. 15 


Sept. 15 

Trenam R. Norton, Yorkshire, 
machine-maker, Oct. 3 

Trexler, T. Aldersgate-street, 
Oct. 10 

Tucker B. Bristol, dealer, Sep. 19 

Watkin J. Watkins W. & Care- 
less R, Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman, Sept. 29 

Wheeler S, A. Birmingham, mer- 
chant, Oct. 3 

Wickstead J. Shrewsbury, starch 
maker, Oct. 3 








Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of September, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


CANALS. Div. per Ann, Per share. 


Div. per\Ann.| Per Share, 





® & h & 
Coventry . « + «/44 0 960/, WATER-WORKS, 
Croydon it : j—]} 5d. 5s. East London . . « ./3 0; 90l. 88. 
Dudley : - (2 O| 474. 484. f/ Kent . .... 2 0 42l, 
Grand Union - + s——}) 312. 30l. |] Manchester & Salford —); 38l. 351, 
Ellesmere & Chester 43 0 631. West Middlesex .. .|—— 50l. 
Grand Junction . . .J8 of225l. 220, 
Kennet & Avon . . .$175.6 2il, BRIDGES, 
Monmouthshire . . .48 Of 130), Southwark , -_— 614. 
Oxford ‘ » «(431 Of} 6152, Ditto New ° ._ wm 521. 
Wiltsand Berks . 2. .{[—— 102. Waterloo . . J——} 111, 124. 

Vauxhall ._ es — 35, 
DOCKS, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Commercial . . . 43 0 641, London Institution . j—— 490, 
East India . . . . 17) O 1601. Russel Institution _weor 12/, 
London * e . . « a 0 79l, sol, Gas Light eo © © e of 4 O 75l, 
West India » » + 410 0 

















1961, 
2 JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent and Broker, 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of July, 1818, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 





Committee of the Stock Eachange, ly 


JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmorton-street, London, 
On application to whom the origmal documeuts for near a century past may be read. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


THE CONGRESS. 

The continental journals are more 
fertile in speculations than even our own, 
as to the subjects that will occupy the 
deliberations of the august assembly at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. This is perfectly na- 
tural, for the States where those prints 
appear must be more immediately 
affected by any political arrangements 
that shall take place, than this country 
can possibly be. The Army of Occu- 
pativn in Krance, the disputes of Spain 
wiih Portugal, and the United States 
and her own Colonies, and the affairs 
of Germany, are all confidently men- 
tioned as prominent points to be brought 
under discussion. ‘To these are now 
added, inan article from Augsburg, some 
complaints alleged by Denmark against 
Sweden, respecting the accomplishment 
of the third article in the treaty of Kiel; 
and the piracies still committed by the 
Barbary Powers. 

SWEDEN. 

Though Bernadotte has succeeded to 
the throne of this kingdom, his seat is 
far from being an easy one, nor does his 
possession appear to be secured by any 
thing like a permanent tenure. Already 
the Norwegians shew their impatience 
of the Swedish Yoke, and according to 
receut accounts which however exagge- 
rated certainly are founded in truth, 
these hardy sons of the North have 
manifested a spirit of resistance to the 
domination which has been imposed upon 
them. It is not to be supposed that 
Denmark can be indifferent to this dis- 
position, and we are yet to learn on what 
principle of policy. the transfer of a 
people from one Sovereign to another, 
in direct violation of their own will, can 
he justified. In a short time we shall 
resume the consideration of this subject 
more at length. 

SPAIN. 

Letters from Madrid state, that the 
(ificulties which for two or three years 
have embarrassed the Government, 
appear to be taking a more favourable 
turn, "These affairs are reducible to 
three points, the arrangement of the 
differences with the court of Brazil, the 
leguciations with the United States of 
America, on the occupation of the 
Ploridas, and above all the rest, the 
pacification of the Colonies. ‘Ihe first 
point is regarded as settled by the me- 
liation of Russia, Austria and England, 
hut particularly by the restitution of 
Olivenza, and its territory, to Portugal. 


With regard to the occupancy of Pen- 
sacola, though vehement remonstrances 
were at first made on the part of 
the Spanish Government, there is now 
reason to believe that it does not attach 
much importance to that sterile coast. 
It is likewise understood that the 
United States have disavowed the act of 
their general, and are willing to restore 
Pensacola. On the subject of South 
America, still more confidence is ex- 
pressed, and that with reason, since it is 
now clear that the insurgents have been 
repeatedly defeated, that Bolivar has 
fallen, and his followers are dispersed. 
The armament at Cadiz distined for that 
distracted country is about to sail, and 
General O'Donnel, Count d’ Abisbal, is 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces with unlimited powers. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Never did this empire stand on a 
loftier eminence than at the present 
moment, when she may truly be said to 
hold the destinies of the world in her 
hands. The magnanimity of her con- 
duct during the tremendous shocks 
which overthrow so many nations, has 
secured both the admiration and the 
confidence of the states of Europe ; nor 
has any thing occurred since the re- 
storation of peace to lessen the one or to 
weaken the other. We wish it were in 
our power tospeak as well of the internal 
state of the kingdom, which is still dis- 
turbed by faction and discontent. Al- 
though faction and discontent still con- 
tinue to annoy the loyal feelings of the 
public, it is satisfactory to observe that 
there is every appearance of sound 
health in the system. Of this no better 
proof need scarcely be given than the 
fact that the revenue will exceed the 
estimate by at least five millions sterling 
in one year. his will go far towards 
bringing the expenditure within the in- 
come, even including the reduction of 
the debt under the head expenditure. 
But it should be considered also that 
this country has to receive between 
three and four millions sterling, as a 
contribution from France on the re- 
moval of the troops from thence, an 
event which must now shortly take place. 
This will enable ministers to reduce the 
military establishment in all its branches, 
which must farther lessen the expen- 


_diture by several millions per annum ; 


and as the very small sum that may be 
required for the service of the next 
year will leave the sinking fund, amount- 
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ing at least to fifteen millions, to aet 
with scarcely any drawback; this will 
tend to diminish the National Debt, and 
tv relieve the burthen of taxation. Se 
much for the existing state of things, and 
the prospect thence arising from the 
triumph of the nation, and the conso- 
lation of those who have endured pri- 
vations with patience. We look, there- 
fore with confidence to the ensuing Par- 
liament, not for the introduction of new 
schemes accordant with the views of 
the lovers of change, but for a steady 
perseverance in that course which has 
brought the empire to its present high 
eminence. 

The following is a correct list of the 
House of Commons, according to the 
Crown Office Returns. 


List of the House of Commons, returned 
August 4, 1818. 

[Those in ttalics are new members | 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 513, 

Abingdon—J. Maberly, esq. 

Agmondesham—T. T. Drake, W. T. Drake, 
esqrs. 

St. Albans——W. T. Robarts, Lord C. 8. 

Churchill. 

Aldborough—H. Fynes, G. V.Vernon, esqrs. 

Aldeburgh—S. Halker, J. Walker, esqrs. 

Andover—Hon. N. Fellowes, TI’. A. Smith, 
esq. 

Angleseyshire—Hon. B. Paget. 

Appleby—G. Fludyer, L. Concannon, esqrs. 

Arundel—Lord H. M. Howard, Sir A. 
Pigott. 

Ashburton—Sir L.V. Palk, bart. J. S. 
Copley, esq. 

Aylesbury—Lord G. Nugent, W. Rickford, 
esq. 

Banbury—Hon. F. 8. N. Douglas. 

Barnstaple—Sir M. M. Lopez, bart. F. M. 
Ommanney, esq. 

Bath—Lord J. Thynne, C. Palmer, esq. 

Beaumaris—T. F. Lewis, esq. 

Bedfordshire—Marquis of Tavistock, Sir J. 
Osborne, bart. 

Bedlord—Lord G. W. Russell, W. H. Whit- 
bread, esq. 

Bedwin—Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, J. J. 
Buaton, esq. 

Beeralston—Lord Lovaine, Hon. J. Percy. 

Berkshire—C. Dundas,esq. Hon. R. Neville. 

Berwick—A. Allan, H. H. St. Paul, esqrs, 

Béverly—J. Wharton, R. C. Burton, esqrs. 

Rewdley—- iV. A. Robarts, jun. esq. 

Bishop’s Castle—W. Clive, esq. Lieut-Gen. 
J. Robinson. 

Blechingly — M. Russell, G@. Tennyson, esqrs. 

Bodmin—D. Gilbert, 7. Braddyll, esqrs. 

Boroughbridge—M. Lawson, G. Mundy, 
esqrs. 

Bossiney—-Sir C. Domville, bart. J. A. S. 
Wortley, esq. 

Boston—Hon. P. R. D. Burrell, W. A. 
Madocks, esq. 






[Oct. 3, 
Brachley—R. H. Bradshaw, H. Wrottesley , 


esars. 

ee Aa . Irving, W. Wilberforce, esqrs, 

Breconshire—T. Wood, esq. 

Brecon—G. G. Morgan, esq: 

Bridgenorth—T. Whitmore esq. Sir. 7. 
J. T. Jones, bart. 

Bridgewater—G, Pocock, W. T. Astell, esqrs, 

Bridport—Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, bart. 4, 
C. Sturt. esq. 

Bristol—R. H. Davis, E. Protheroe, esqrs, 

Buckinghamshire—Earl Temple, W. §, 
Lowndes, esq. 

Buckingham—Sir G. Nugent, bart. W. H, 
Freemantle, esq. 

Callington—Hon. E. P. Lygon, Sir C. Ro- 
binson. 

Calne—lion. J. Abercrombie, J. Mac. 
donald, esq. 

Cambridgeshire—Lord C. S. Mainers, Lord 
F.C. Osborne. 

Cambridge University—Lord Palmerston, 
J. H. Smyth, esq. 

Cambridge (Town)—Lieut.-Gen. E. Finch, 
General R. Manners. 

Camelford—M. Milbank, J. B. Maitland, 
esqrs. 

Canterbury—S. R. Lushington, esq. Lord 
Clifton. 

Cardiff—Lord P. J. H. Stuart. 

Cardiganshire—W. E. Powell, esq. 

Cardigan—P. Pryse, esq. 

Carlisle—Sir J. Graham, bart. J. C, Cor- 
wen, esq. 

Carmarthenshire—Lord R. Seymour. 

Camarthen—Hon. J. F. Campbell. 

Carnarvonshire—Sir R. Williams, bart. 

Carnarvon—Hon. Charles Paget. 

Castle-Rising—Earl Rocksavage, Hon. F. 
G. Howard. 

Cheshire—D. Davenport, W. Egerton, esqrs. 

Chester—Viscount Belgrave, Lieut.-Gen. 
T. Grosvenor. 

Chichester—Right Hon. W. Huskisson, 
Earl of March. 

Chippenham—W. Miles, esg. Marquis of 
Blandford. 

Christchurch—Right Hon. G. H. Rose, 
Right Hon. W. S. Bourne. 

Cirencester—Lord Apsley, J. Cripps, esq. 

Clithero—Hon. R. Curzon, Hon. W. Cust. 

Cockermouth—J. H. Lowther, esq. Right 
Hon. J. Beckett. 

Colchester—J. B. Wildman, D. W. Har- 
vey, esqrs. 

Corfe Castle—H. Rankes, G. Bankes, esq's- 

Cornwall—Sir W. Lemon, bart. J. H. Tre 
mayne, esq. 

Coventry—P. Moore, E. Ellice, esqrs- 

Cricklade—J. Pitt, R. Gordon, esqrs- 

Cumberland—J. Lowther, esq. Viscowlt 
Morpeth. 

Dartmouth—A. H. Holdsworth, J. Bastaré, 
esqrs. 

ee eg ga W. W. Wynz, bart. 

Denbigh—J. W. Griffiths, esq. 

Derbyshire—Lord oe Cavendish, E- M. 
Mundy, esq. 
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perby—Hl. F. C. Cavendish, T. W. Coke, 


rs. 

saineteoth Pearse, T.G. Estcourt, esqrs. 

pevonshire—E. P. Bastard, esq. Lord 
Ebrington. 

Dorsetshire—W. M. Pitt, E. B. Portman, 
esqrs. 

Dorchester—R. Williams, esq. Sir S. Shep- 
herd. 

Dover—Sir J. Jackson, bart. E. B. Wilbra- 
ham, esq. . 

Downton—Lord Folkestone, Right Hon. 
Sir W. Scott, bart. 

Droitwich—Earl of Sefton, Hon. A. Foley. 

Dunwich—Lord Huntingfield, M. Barne,esq. 

Durham (County)—J. G. Lambton, esq. 
Hon. W. Powlett 

Durham (City)—R. Wharton, M. A. Tay- 
lor, esqrs. 

Fast Looe—Sir E. Buller bart. T. P. Mac- 
queen, esq. | 

Edmundsbury—arl of Euston, Hon. C. 
A, Upton. 

Essex—J. A. Houblon,C.C. Western, esqrs. 

Evesham—H. Howorth, W. EH. Boughton, 
esqrs. 

Exeter-_W. Courtenay, R. W. Newman, 
esqrs. 

Bye—Sit R. Gifford, M. Singleton, esq. 

Flintshire—Sir T. Mostyn, bart. 

Flint—Sir E. P. Lloyd, bart. 

Fowey—G. Lucy, esq. Hon. J. H. Stanhope. 

Gatton—A. R. Dottin, J. Fleming, esqrs. 

St. Germains—Hon. S. T. Bathurst, Right 
Hon. C. Arbuthnot. 

Glamorganshire—J. Edwards, esq. 

Gloucestershire—Lord R. E. Somerset, Sir 
B. W. Guise, bart. 

Gloucester—E. Webb, R. B. Cooper, esqrs. 

Grampound—J. Innes, A. Robertson, esqrs. 

Grantham—Sir W. E. Welby, Bart. Hon. 
E. Cust. 

Grimsby—J. N 
s0n, esqrs. 

Grinstead — Lord Strathaven, Hon. C. 
Jenkinson. ° 

Guilford —A. Onslow, W. D. Best, esqrs. 

Hampshire—W. Chute, T. F. Heathcote, 
esqrs. 

Harwich—Right Hon. N. Vansittart, Right 
Hon. C. Bathurst. 

Haslemere — Right Hon. C. Long, R. 
Ward, esq. 

Hastings—J. Dawkins, G. Holford, esqrs.. 

Haverfordwest—W. H. Scourfield, esqrs. 

Helston—Lord J. Townshend, H. Hud- 
son, esq. 

Herefordshire—Sir J. G. Cotterell, bart. 
R. Price, esq. 

Hereford, (City) —T. P. Symonds, esq. 
Hon. J. S. Cocks. 

Hertfordshire—Hon. T. Brand, Sir J. S. 
Sebright, bart. 

Hertford—N. Calvert. esq. 

' borne. 

‘ydon—F. Turton, R. Farrand, esqrs. 


Ueytesbury—Hon. G. J. Ellis, Hon. W. 
1. J. Scott, | 


Fazakerley, C. Tenny- 


Visc. Cran- 
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Higham-Ferrers—William Plumer, esq. 

Uindon—Hon. F. G. Calthorpe, W. Beck- 
ford, esq. 

Homton—Hon. P. F. Cust, S. Crawley, esq. 

Horsham—R. Hurst, G. R. Phillips, esgrs. 

Huntingdonshire— Lord Montagu, W. H. 


Fellowes, esq. 
Huntingdon — W. A. Montagu, J. Calvert, 


esqrs. 

Hythe—Sir. J. Perring, bart. J. B. Tay- 
lor, esq. 

Ilchester—Sir I. Coffin, bart. J. W. D. 
Merish, esq. 


Ipswich—R. A. Crickett, W. Newton, esqrs. 

St. lves—Sir W. Stirling, bart. §. Stephens, 
esq. 

Kent—Sir E. Knatchbull, bart. W. P. 
Honeywood, esq. 

King’s Lynn—Lord Walpole, Sir M. B. 
Folkes, bart. 

Kingston-upon-Hull—J. Mitchell, J. R. 
G. Graham, esqrs. 

Knaresborough—Right Hon. G. Tierney, 
Sir J. Macintosh 

Lancashire—Lord Stanley, J. Blackburne, 
esq. 

Lancaster—G. Doveton, J. Gladstone, esqrs. 

Launceston—J. Brogden, esq. Hon. P. B. 
Pellew. 

Leicestershire—Lord R. W. Manners, C. 
M. Phillips, esq. 

Leicester—J. Mansfield,T.Pares, Jun.esqrs. 

Leomister—Sir J.W. Lubbock, bart. Sir W. 
C. Fairlie, bart. 

Liskeard — Hon. W. Elliot, Major-Gen. 
Pringle. 

Lostwithiel—Sir R. Wigram, bart. A. C. 
Grant, esq. 

Lewes—Sir J. Shelley, bart. G. Shiffner,esq. 

Litchfield—General Sir G. Anson, G. V. 
Vernon, esq. 

Lime Regis, Dorsetshire—J. T. Fane, FV. 
Fane, esqrs. 

Lincolnshire — Hon. C. A. Pelham, C. 
Chaplin, esq. 3 

Lincoln—C. W. Sibthorp, Ralph Bernal, 

- esqrs. 

Liverpool—Right Hon. G. Canning, Licut. 

Gen. Gascoyne. 
LONDON. 

M. Wood, 7. Wilson, R. Waithman, 
J. T. Thorp, esqrs. 

Ludgershall—Earl of Carhampton, S. Gra- 

- ham,esq- 

Ludlow—Viscount Clive, Hon. R. H. Clive. 

Lymington—Sir H. B. Neale, bart. W. 
Manning, esq. 

Maidstone—A. W. Roberts, G. Longman, 
eSqr’s. 

Malden—J. H. Strutt, B. Gaskell, esqrs. 

Malmesbury—C. Forbes, K. Finlay, esqrs. 

Malton—Viscount Duncannon, J. C. Rams- 
den, esq. 

Marlborough—Hon. J. Wodehouse, Lord 
Brudenell. 

Marlow—O. Williams, P. Grenfell, esyrs. 

Mawes, (St.)}—Sir S. B. Morland, bart. J. 
Phillimore, esq. 
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Merionethshire—Sir R. W. Vaughan, bart. 

Michael (St.)—Sir G. Staunton, bart. W. 
Leake, esq. 

Middlesex—W. Mellish, G. Byng, esqrs. 

Midhurst—S. Smith, J. Smith, esqrs. 

Milhorne-port—Hon. Sir Edward i get, 
R. M. Casberd, esq. 

Minehead—J. F. Lutirell, H. 
esqrs. 

Monmouthshire — Lord C. HH. 
Sir C. Morgan, bart. 

Monmouth—Marquis of Worcester. 

Montgomeryshire—C. W. Wynne, esq. 

Montgomery—H. Clive, esq. 

Morpeth—W. Ord, esq. Hon. W. Howard. 

Mewark—Gen. Sir W. H. Clinton, H. Wil- 
loughby, esq. 

Newcastle- under-Line—J3. S. Ainnersley, 
R. J. Wilmot, esqrs. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Sir M. W. Ridley, 
bart. C. Ellison, esq. 

Newport—W. Northey, J. Raine, esqrs. 

Newport (Isle of Wight)—Sir L. 'T’. Holmes, 
bart. C. Duncombe, esq. 

Newton—T. Legh, 7. Claughton, esqrs. 

Newton (Isle of Wight)—Hon. G. A. Pel- 
ham, H. Gurney, esa. 

Norfolk —T.W. Coke, E. Wodehouse, esqrs. 

Northallerton —H. Peirse, esq. Visc. Las- 
celles. 

Nourthamptonshire—W. R. Cartwright, esq. 
Visc. Althorp. 

Northampton — Earl Compton, 
Kerrison. 

Northumberland—Sir C. M. Monck, bart. 
T. W. Beaumont, esq. 

Norwich—W. Smith, Rk. H. Gurney, esqrs. 

Nottinghamshire—Lord W. H. Bentinck, 
I. Frank, esq. 

Nottingham—Lord Rancliffe, J. Birch, esq. 
(since dead) 

Oakhampton— A. Savile, C. Savile, esqrs. 

Oxtord—E. A. Macnaghten, J. Douglas, 
esqrs. 

Oxtfordshire—J. Fane, W.H. Ashurst, esqrs. 

Oxford (University)—Right Hon. Sir W. 
Scott, bart. Right Hon. R. Peel. 

Oxford (City)—J. A. Wright, esq. Hon. 
Gen. St. John. 

Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Owen, bart. 

Pembroke—J. H. Allen, esq. 

Penryn—SirC. Hawkins fbart. H. Swan, esq. 

Peterborough—Right Hon. W. Elliot, Hon. 
W. Lamb. 

Peterstield— UH. Jollifie, G. Canning, esqrs. 

Plymouth—Sir W. Congreve, bart. Sir 7. 
B. Martin. 

Plymton— R. G. Macdonald, A. Boswell, 
esqrs. 

Pontefract—J. Visc. Pcllington, 7. Houlds- 
worth, esq. 

Poole—B, L. Lester, J. Dent, esqrs. 

Portsmouth—J. Carter, esq. Sir G. Cock- 
burn, 

Preston—S. Horrocks, E. Hornby, esqrs, 

(Queenborough—Hon. E. Phipps, Sir R. 
Moorsom. 


Radnor (County)—W. Wilkins, esq. 


EF. Luttrell, 


Somerset, 


Sir E. 











Radnor (New)—R. Price, esq. 

Reading—C. S. Lefevre, C. F. Palmer, 
esqrs. 

Retford (East)—IW. Evans, S. Crompten, 
esqrs. 

Richmond—Vis. Maitland, T. Dundas. esq, 

Ripon—Right ton. F. J. Robinson, G, 
Gipps, esq. 

Rochester—Lord Binning, J. Barnet, esq, 

Romney — A. Strahan, R. F. Grosvenor, 
esgrs. 

Rutland—Sir G. Heathcote, bart. Sir GN. 
Noel, bart. 

Rye—Rt. Hon. C.Arbuthnot, P.Brown, esq, 

Ryegate—Sir J. S. Yorke, Hon. J. S. Cocks, 

Salop—J. K. Powell, J. Cotes, esqrs. 

Saltash—M. Russell, J. Blair, esqrs. 

Sandwich—J. Marryat, esq. Sir G. War. 
render, bart. 

Sarum (New)—Viscount Folkestone, Ww. 
Wyndham, esq. : 

Sarum (Old)—J. Alexander, A. J. Craw. 
ford, esqrs. 

Scarborough—Right Hon. C. M. Sutton, 
Viscount Normanby. 

Seaford—C. R. Ellis, G. W. Taylor, esqrs, 

Shaftesbury—J. B.S. Morritt, J. H. Shep. 
herd, esqrs. 

Shoreham—Sir C.M. Burrell, bart. J. My. 
Lloyd, esq. 

Shrewsbury—Hon. H. G. Bennet, R. Lys. 
ter, esq. 

Somersetshire—W. Dickinson, W., G. Lang- 
ton, esqrs. ; 

Southampton— W. Chamberlayne, esq. Sir 
W. C. de Crespigny, bart. 

Southwark— C. Calvert, esq. Sir R. Wilson. 

Staffordshire—Earl Gower, E. J. Littleton, 
esq. 

Stafford —B. Benyon, S. Homfray, esqrs. 

Stamford— Lord T. Cecil, Hon. W. H. Perey. 

Steyning—Sir J. Aubrey, bart. G. Phillips, 
esq. 

Stockbridge—J. F. Barham, esq. Lieut. 
Gen. Porter. 

Sudbury—H.  Heygate, 
esqrs. 

Suffolk—T. Gooch, esq. Sir W. Rowley, bt 

Surrey—G. H. Sumner, W. J. Dennison, 
esqrs. 

Sussex—Sir G. Webster, bart. W. Burrell, 
esq. 

an R. Peel, bt. W. Y. Peel,esq: 

Tavistock—Lord W. Russell, Lord J. Ru 
sell. 

Taunton—A. Baring, esq. Sir W. Bur 
roughs, bart. 

Tewkesbury—J. E. Dowdeswell, esq. J: 
Martin, esq. 

Thetford—Lord C. Fitzroy, N,. W. R. Co 
borne, esq. 

Thirsk—R. Frankland, R. G. Russell, esq‘: 

Tiverton—Right Hon. R. Ryder, W. Fit 
hugh, esq. 

Totness—T. P. Courtenay, W. Holmes 
esqrs. 

Tregony—Viscount Barnard, /. O° Callay 
han, esq. 


J. Broadhurst, 


[Oct. }, 
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Truro—Lord F. Somerset, W. E. Tomine, 

wallingford—W. L. Hughes, E. F. Mait- 
land, esqrs. 

Wareham—J. Calcraft, 7. Denman, esqrs. 

Warwickshire—Sir. C. Mordaunt, bart. D. 
S. Dugdale, esq. . 

Warwick—C. Mills, esq. Hon. Sir C. J. 
Greville. 

Wells—C. W. Taylor, J. P. Tudway, esqrs. 

Wendover—Hon. R. Smith, G. Smith, esq. 

Wenlock—C. W. Forester, esq. Hon. J. B. 


Simpson. 

Weobley—Viscount Weymouth, Lord F. C. 
Bentinck. 

Westbury—R. Franco, esq. Lord F.N. 
Conyngham. 


West Looe—Sir C. Halse, bart. H. Goul- 
burn, esq. 

Westminster — Sir S. Romilly, Sir. F. 
Burdett, bart. 

Westmoreland—Viscount Lowther, Hon. H. 
C. Lowther. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis—Right 
Hon. T. Wallace, M. Ure, W. Wil- 
liams, T. F. Buxton, esqrs. 

Whitchurch—Hon. H. G. P. Townshend, 
S. Scott, esq. 

Wigan—Sir R. H. Leigh, bt. J. Hodson, esq. 

Wilton—Vis. Fitz-harris, R.Sheldon, esq. 

Wiltshire—P. Methuen, W. P. L. Welles- 
ley, esqrs. 

Winchester—J. H. Leigh, P. St. John 
Mildmay, esqrs. 

Winchelsea—H. Brougham, G. Mills, esqrs. 

Windsor-—E. Disbrow, J. Ramsbottom, 
jun. esqrs. 

Woodstock—Lord R. Spencer, 
Dashwood, bart. 

Worcestershire—Hon. H. B. Lygon, Hon. 
W. H. Lyttleton 

Worcester—Viscount Deerhurst, 7. H. Da- 
vies, esq. 

Wootton-Basset—R. Ellison, W. T. Money, 
esqrs. 

Wycombe—Sir J. D. King, bart. Sir. T. 
Baring, bart. 

Yarmouth (Great)—Hon. T. W. Anson 
(now Viscount Anson, by the death of 
his father), C. E. Rumbold, esq. 

Yarmouth (Isle of Wight)—J. Taylor, W. 
Mount, esqrs. 

aa gaia Milton, J. A. S. Wort- 

__ ley, esq. 

—— L. Dundas, Sir M. M. Sykes, 

art. 


Sr H. 


SCOTLAND, 45. 
Aberdeenshire—J. Ferguson, esq. 
Aderdeen, Inverbervie, Montrose, Aber- 
brothock, and Brechin—J. Hume, esq. 
Atgyleshire—Lord J D. E. Campbell. 
Ayrshire— Lieut. Gen. J. Montgomerie. 
Ayr, Irvine, Rothsay, Campbeltown, and 
Inverary—T, F. Kennedy, esq. 
Banfshire— Karl of Fife. 
Berwickshire—Sir J. Marjoribanks, bart. 
ute and Caithness-shires——G. Sinclair, esq. 
Tomarty and Nairnshires— R. MM‘ Leod 
jun. esq. 
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Crail, Kilrenny, East and West Anstruther, 
and Pittenween—Right Hon. A. Ma- 
conochie. 

Dumbartonshire—Right Hon. Colquhoun. 

Dumfrieshire—Sir W. J. Hope. 

Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, 

and Kircudbright—W.R.K. Douglas, esq. 

Dysart, Kircaldy, Kinghorn, and Bruntis- 
land—Sir R. C. Ferguson. 

Edinburghshire—Sir G. Clerk, bart. 

Edinburgh—Right Hon. W. Dundas. 

Elginshire—F. W. Grant, esq. 

Elgin, Banff, &c.—R. Grant, esq. 

Fifeshire—W. Wemyss. 

Forfarshire—Hon. W. R. Maule. 

Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cupar, and St. 
Andrew’s—-A. Campbell, esq. 

Fortrose, Inverness, Nairn, and Forres—G. 
Cumming, esq. 

Glasgow, Renfrew, &c.—A. Houstoun, esq. 

Haddingtonshire—Sir J. Suttie, bart. 

Haddington,Dunbar,North-Berwick,Lauder 
and Jedburg—D. North, esq. 

Inverkeithing, Dumfermline, Queensferry, 
Culros, and Stirling—J. Campbell ,esq. 

Inverness-shire—C. Grant, jun. esq. 

Kincardineshire—G. H. Drummond, esq. 

Kinros and Clackmannan-shires—7T. Gra- 
ham, esq. 


- Kirkcudbright—Lieut. Gen. Dunlop. 


Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall and 
Tain—Hugh Innes, esq. 
Lanarkshire—Lord A. Hamilton. 
Linlithgow—Hon. Sir A. Hope. 
Orkneyshire and Shetlandshire—Hon. H. 
Dundas. 
Peeblesshire~Sir J. Montgomery, bart. 
Perthshire—J. Drummond, esq. 
Rentrewshire—J. Marweill, jun. esq. 
Ross-shire—T. Mackenzie, jun. esq. 
Roxburghshire—Sir A. Don, bart. 
Selkirkshire—W. E. Lockhart, esq. 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lanarkem 
Sir J. B. Riddell, bart. 
Stirlingshire—Sir C. Edmondstone, bart. 
Sutherlandshire—G. M. Grant, esq. 
Wigtonshire—J. H. Blair, esq. 
Wigton, Stranraer, New Galloway, and 
Whithorn—Hon. J. H. K. Stewart. 
IRELAND, 100. 
Antrim (County)—Hon. J. R. O’Neil, H. 
Seymour, esq. 


-Armagh{County)—C. Brownlow, jun. esq. 


W, Richardson, esq. 

Armagh—J. L. Foster, esq. 

Athlone—J. Gordon, esq. 

Bandon—A. W. J. Clifford, esq. 

Belfast—A. Chichester, esq. 

Carlow (County)—H. Bruen, esq. Sir U. B. 
Burgh. 

Carlow (Borough)—C. Harvey, esq. 

Carricktergus—Earl of Belfast. 

Cashel—R. Pennefuther, esq. 

Cavan (County)—N. Sneyd, esq. Right Hon 
J. M. Barry. 

Clare (County)—Sir E. O’Brien, bart. Rt 
Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald. 

Clonmel—Right Hon. W. Bagwell. 

Coleraine—Sjy J. P. Beresford, bart. 

Vou, X. 2N ; 
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Cork (County)—Hon. R. Hare, Fiscount 
hingshorough. 

Cork (( ‘ity y--Sir N. ¢ ‘a Colthurst, bart. [/o#. 
C. HH. liutchinson. 

Donegal (County)—Lieut. Gen. G. V. Hart, 
Lord Mount Charles. 

Downshire—Viscount Castlereagh, Lord A. 
Lill. 

Downpatrick—Fescount Glerawley. 

Drogheda—H. M. Ogle, esq. 

Dublin (County)—H. Hamilton, esq. R. W. 
Talbot, esq. 

Dublin (City)—Rizht Hon. Hf. Grattan, R. 
Shaw, esq. 

Dublin (University)—Right Hon. W. C. 
Plunkett. 

Dundalk—G. Callaghan, esq. 

Dungannon—Hon. T. Knox. 

Dungarvan—tlon. G. Walpole. 

Ennis— NN L% Ce ral, CSU. 

Koniskilen—R. Maginnis, esq. 

crmanagh (County)—Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, 
Lieut. Gen. M. Archdall. 

Galway (County)--J. Daly, R. Martin, esqs. 

Galway Town—V. Blake, esq. 

Kerry (County)—Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, 
J. Crosbie, esq. 

Kildare (County)—Lord W. C. O’Brien 

Fitzgerald, R. Latouche, esq. 

Kilkenny (County)\—Hon. J. W. Butler, 
lion, F.C. Ponsonby. 

Kilkenny (Borough)—Hon. C. H. Butler. 

King’s County—T. Bernard, J. Parsons ,esqs. 

Kinsale—G. Coussmaker, esq. 

Leitrim (County)—J. Latouche, Z. While, 
CSYS. 

Limerick (County)—Hon. R. Fitzgibbon, 
IIon. W. Quin. 

Limerick (City) Hon. J. P. Vereker. 


[Oct. 1, 


Lisburn—J. L. Foster, esq. 
Londonderry (County)—G. R. Dawson, 4. 


R. Stewart, esqs. 


Londonderry—Right. Hon. Sir G. FP. Hil), 


bart. 

Longford (County)--Sir T. Fetherston, bart, 
Viscount Forbes. 

Louthshire—Rt. Hon. Foster, Vis. Jocelyn, 

Mallow—W. W. Becher, esq. 

Mayo—D. Browne, J. Browne, esqs. 

Meath (County)—Earl of Bective, Sir M, 
Somerville, bart. 

Monaghan—C. P. Leslie, esy. Hon. H. R, 
Wiestenra. 

Newry—Hon. Gen. F. Needham. 

Portarlington—R. Sharp, esq. 

Queen’s County—Right Hon. W. Poole, Sir 
If. Parnell, bart. 

Roscommon(Ccunty}—A. French,esq. Hon, 
S. Mahon. 

Ross (New)—J. Carroll, esq. 

Sligo (County) —C, O'Hara, E. S. Cooper, 
esqs. 

Sligo (Borough)—J. Bent. esq. 

Tipperary--} éscount Cahir, Hi. M. Mathew. 

Tralee—F. Denny, esq. 

Tyrone (County) — Right Hon. Sir. J, 
Stewart, bart. bi. Siewart, esq. 
Waterford (County)—R. Power, esq. Lord 

G T. Berestord. 
Waterford(City)—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Newport. 
Westmeath—Lion. H R. Pakenham, G. H. 

Rochiort, esq. 

Wexford County;—R. S. Carew, C. Col- 
clough, esqs. 

Wextord—R. Neville, esq. 

Wicklow—Hon. G. L. Proby, W. H. Par- 
nell, esq. 

Youghall—Viscount Bernard. 








INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX: 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


The bulletin from Windsor respecting his 
Majesty’s health is almost verbally the same 
as it has appeared for many months. It is 
a great consolation to the affectionate sub- 
jects of our venerable monarch, that not- 
withstanding the heavy afflictions with which 
it has pleased Providence to visit him, he con- 
tinues to enjoy good bodily health, and ge- 
neral tranquillity, under his principal dis- 
order. 

Iler Majesty, we are concerned to say, 
still lingers in excruciating pain, for which all 
the eflorts of art can only afford a slight and 
temporary rehef. Itis seldom, as we find from 
a comparison of the bulletins daily issued 
from Kew, that her Majesty gets any sound 
restatnight. Atintervals, however,of three 
or four days, nature becomes so far ex- 
hansted that she obtains a tew hours repose, 
and feels some benefit trom it for a day or 
two afterwards. It is certain that her Ma- 
jesty cannot be removed in her present state 


io Windsor: the coachmakers have informed 


the public that they have suspended their 
operations on the spring machine intended 
for that purpose. 

The amiable Princess Sophia is also se- 
riously ill at Windsor. 

‘The importation of grain into the country 
still continues: of 91 vessels which passed 
Klsineur between the 16th and 18th Sept. 
no less than 44 were laden with different 
sorts of grain. The quantity of corn in the 
river Thames is said to be so great, that itis 
obliged to be kept in the vessels, as no ware- 
houses are to he procured. A great propor- 
tion of it consists of oats. 

A considerable improvement has recently 
taken place in the foreign exchanges in fa- 
vour of this country: the rise has been slow, 
but regularly progressive, and may be est- 
mated in the course of the last three months, 
at from 24 to 3 per cent. 

The present rate of emigration from Ev- 
rope to the United States, is said to be about 
20U persons per day! 
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It is understood that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already paid into the Bank 
2,000,000]. out of the 9,000,000). due at the 
end of the year. 

[t may be thought wonderful that the 
shole population of this country could stand 
on considerably less than a square mile: 
Allowing six men to a square yard, the mile 
would accommodate 18,585,600 men! Tak- 
ing nine men, women, and children to the 
yard, asquare mile would afford room for 
17,873,400 human beings! 

4 Navy Board Committee are in course of 
visiting the different dock-yards, for the pur- 
pose of the closest inspection and retrench- 
ment. ; 

Application is making for the subaltern 
oficers of militia to receive their allowances 

aarterly, intead of half-yearly. 

The insufficiency and inconvenience of 
Tothill-fields prison, is to be taken into con- 
sideration by the magistrates, at the October 
Westminster sessions, in consequence of its 
being presented by the grand jury. 

The King of France has presented the 
Duke of Cambridge with a superb enamelled 
tea-tray, with a gold border in filigree,with a 
pair of matchless vases of Sevres Porcelain, 
after the antique. 

The master carpenters in London have 
agreed to give the journeymen 5s. per day, 
as in L810. 

The centres (or frame-work) of the three 
arches of the new Southwark iron bridge, 
were lately struck: the largest arch sunk 
only 24 inches. 

The building of the new military club- 
house, Waterloo-place, hast cost upwards of 
30,0001, 

The English capitalists are said to be fast 
selling out of the French funds. 

A plan is in agitation for establishing a 
colony at the back of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and for civilizing the native Hotten- 
tots, in a similar way with that which has 
been so successfully carried into effect by 
the Moravian missionaries. 

_Itis stated that the number of the Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scots, in France, appears on 
the police-books to amount to 62 3000, every. 
one of whom is registered as to name, resi- 
dence, &c. and could be arrested in 24 
hours. The evacuation of the country by 
the Army of occupation will be the signal 
iorthe return of a great groportion of this 
emigrant population. It is estimated that 

eirexpenditure amounts to 50,0001. a day ! 

The excess of revenue in the present 
quarter, beyond that in the corresponding 
quarter of last year, will be nearly one mil- 
lion and a half, 

A plan has, it is said, been submitted to 
the Lord Chancellor to pay the Commis- 
oe of bankrupts in future by fixed sa- 

‘ties, instead of their taking fees. for each 
‘uting, as the practice hitherto has been. 
. -~ meeting took place on Monday A Sept. A 
‘New Palace yard, of the radical reformers, 





presided over by Hunt: it was but thinly at- 
tended. Hunt and Dr. Watson addressed 
the mecting at some length, and it was re- 
solved to present a remonstrance to the 
Prince Regent to remove those grievances, 
which, im the estimation of these patriots, 
are ** becoming insupportable,’’ and which 
nothing but Universal Suffrage will cure. 
A penny subscription was proposed by Dr. 
Watson to defray the objects of the meeting: 
and at the close Mr. Hunt went and present- 
ed the remonstrance to Lord Sidmouth’s 
Office. 

Several new frigates on a large scale are 
now building at the several dock-yards.— 
The Americans have led the way in con- 
structing ships of war of that class, which 
have been found to be more useful, and 
nearly as formidable as some ships of the 
line. 

Upon the return of the British contingent 


from France, a reduction of 25,000 men> 


will, it is said, take place in our military es- 
tablishment. 

Parliament, which stood prorogued to 
Friday the 2d of Oct. next, is further pro- 
rogued to Thursday the i2th of November 
following. 

Orders are gone down to the several dock- 
yards to repair and make a very consider- 
able number of anchors for the ships of the 
line, and upwards of 200 for frigates and 
vessels of smaller force, as ona survey there 
were not found a suflicient number of the 
established weight in store. 

The British Museum has purchased the 
library of the late M. Ginguene at Paris, for 
10001. sterling. 

The iron work alone of the centre dome 
of the Pavilion at Brighton, is computed to 
weigh upwards of sixty tons. 

Forged il. Bank of England notes are 
now in circulation, dated 6th March and 
16th June, 1818, and fives dated 26th June, 
1818. | 

The Cumberland, of 50 guns, an old 
English ship of war, has, it is said, been 
purchased by some of the South American 
agents in London, and she is now on her 
way to form part of the fleet, which is to 
be commanded by acelebrated British naval 
officer. .. _~ 

Births.] At Clumber Park, her Grace 
the Duchess of Newcastle, of a daughter. 

At Mr. Rose’s Cottage, Mudeford, the 
Right Hon. Lady Stourton, of a son. 

At York place, Portman square, the Right 
Hon. Lady Compton, of a son. 

In Clarges street, the lady of S. Farrer, 
esq. of Brafield House, of a daughter. 

In Curzen street, the lady of Dr. Turner, 
of a son. 


In New street, Dorset square, the lady of 


Capt. Colley, of a daughter. 
In Jermyn street, the Right Hon. Lady 
Sinclair, of a daughter. 


In Hatton garden, Mrs. Wm. Dimes, of 


a daughter. 
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Married.| William Henry, eldest son of 
J. Humbleby, esq. of the Borough, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Jonathan Wood, of South- 


wark. 
Mr. James Steele, of Essex-street, to Ann, 
third daughter of the late Mr. A. Smith, of 


Chelmsford. 

At Tottenham, Henry Kingsford, esq. of 
Canterbury, to Louisa, daughter of the late 
T. Coare, esq. of Tottenham. 

Mr. T. Farrance, of Aldgate, to Miss T. 
Horwood, youngest daughter of Mr. H. of 
Newgate-markct. 

At St. James’s Church, J. T. Nankivell, 
esy. Truro, to Denyse, daughter of 
Grifliths, esq. of Argyle-street. 

R. W. Bampfield, esq. surgeon, of Bed- 
ford-street, to the eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. T. Lewis, of Curry-Mallet. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. P. Frye, rector of Dinsdale, t» Miss 
Scott Waring, daughter of Major ‘W. of 
Half Moon-street. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Normanby, 
eldest son of the Earl of Mulgrave, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of Sir T. H. Liddell, 
bart. of Ravensworth Castle. 

The Rev. G. Chetwode, second son of 
Sir John C. ot Oakley, bart and grandson of 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, to 
Charlotte Ann, second daughter ot M. Wal- 
house, esq. of Hatherton, and sister to E. J. 
Littleton, esq. M. P. for the county of 
Stafford. 

At St. Dunstan’s in the West, John Jones, 
Chancery-lane, London, and of Rhydybill, 
in the County of Denbigh, esq. to Mrs. 
Lambert, widow of W. L. esq. of South- 
ampton-stree, Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Charles Druce, jun. of Billiter- 
square, to Ann, daughter of J. F. Claridge, 
egq. of Seven Oaks. 

Died.| The Rev. J. W. Dodd, Usher at 
Westminster School. 

At Banner Cross, Lieut. Gen. Murray. 

At kensington Gravel Pits, T. Thompson 
esq. formerly M.P. for Evesham. ‘ 

Lady Judith Maxwell, sister to the Earl o¢ 
Farhmam. 

At Ramsgate, Mr. Richard Jackson, of 
the Poultry, 68. 

Suddenly, W. Forbes, Esq. of Camber- 
well, 65. 

The Right Hon. Albemarle Bertie, Earl 
of Lindsey, 74. 

The late Commodore Sir James Lucas 
Yeo, K.C. B. of Merry Oak, in the county 
of Southampton, was son of James Yeo, 
esq. formerly Agent Victualler at Minorca 
(now a resident at Hampton Palace). He 
was born in 1782; was educated at the 
Rev. Mr. Walters’ Academy, at Bishop's 
Waltham, in Hampshire; whence he em- 
harked at avery early age, on board the 
Windsor Castle, under the late Admiral 
Coshy. At the age of 15 he was promoted 
by the late Sir John Duckworth, to the 
rank of Licutenant. It was whilst holdirg 
sis rank he commenced his more public 
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and gallant career: being fortunately placed 
under that most excellent officer Captain 
Fred. Lewis Maitland, in La Loire, he was 
dispatched by him to capture the enemy's 
vessels in the port of E). Muros ; he stormed 
the fort in the most undaunted and gallant 
style, and afterwards succeeded in bringing 
out every vessel armed and unarmed, lying 
iu the port. He was immediately pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander, and ap- 
pointed to the Confiance, one of the vessels 
he had so gallantly taken. His subsequent 
conquest of Cayenne, for which he was 
promoted to the rank of Post Captain; and 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, as a pecu- 
liar mark of his favour and high estimation, 
conferred upon him a Knight’s Comman- 
dery of St. Benito d’Avis, the on/y protes- 
tant ever so highly honoured; and his 
more recent gallant exploits and able ser. 
vices on the Lakes of Canada, are events 
yet in lively remembrance, and which rank 
among the most splendid of those deeds of 
heroism performed by our galiant navy dur. 
ing the late war. The mind of Sir James 
was distinguished for bold and vigorous en- 
terprize, and never ceaseless zeal for the 
honour and prosperity of his country. The 
disease which closed his mortal existence 
in the 36th year of his age (atrophy, or 
general debility) was produced by arduous 
and anxious service. He bore his afflic. 
tion and the approach of death, with the 
destruction of all the hopes and expecta. 
tions his ardent mind had formed, with the 
highest degree of fortitude; and in a body 
kept alive alone by artificial means for four 
or tive days, he retained his mental facul- 
ties nearly to his final dissolution. His re- 
mains were lately removed from the Semi- 
ramis, and interred with all the honours 
due to his rank in the Garrison Chapel. 


RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, L.L.D. 


Few men in this age of great events and 
extraordinary characters, have occupied so 
much attention as Mr. Hastings, whose 
death we announced in our last number. 

He was descended from a_ branch of the 
noble house of Huntingdon, and conse 
quently stood nearly related to the present 
Marquis of Hastings, who is following his 
footsteps with distinguished splendour 12 
the Government of British India. The 
immediate ancestors of Mr. Hastings o¢- 
cupied considerable estates in the counties 
of Worcester, Gloucester, and Oxford. His 
father, who was a clergyman, besides the 
rectory of Churchill, near Chipping Norton, 
had some landed property at Daylesford, 
where this son was born 1732. At an early 
age he lost his parents, when the care of 
him devolved to his uncle, Mr. Howard 
Hastings, who sent him to Westminster 
School, from whence he was about to be 
elected, off to Christ Church, Oxford, whes 
the sudden death of his protector made him 
again an orphan without either fortune o 
expectancy. In ‘this state two fm 
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cenerously took an interest in his future 
welfare, With different offers for his benefit. 
One was Dr. Nichols, Master of West- 
minster, who kindly proposed to charge 
himself with the expense of maintaining: 
him at the University; and the other was 
Mr. Cresswick, the executor of his uncle, 
who undertook to procure him a writership 
in the service of the East India Company in 
Bengal. The last proposal was accepted, 
and our young adventurer at the age of 
seventeen embarked for Calcutta, where he 
arrived in the summer of 1750. Soon after 
his arrival, he applied with great assiduity 
to the study of the Persian and Hindostanee 
languages, in which he quickly made so 
great a progress, as to be deemed a proper 
person to attempt establishing a factory in 
the interior of the province, where no 
European had hitherto been seen. This 
scheme failed, but not through any want 
of diligence or prudence on the part of 
Mr. Hastings, who conciliated the esteem of 
the natives in such a manner, that when he 
was afterwards taken prisoner by the troops 
of Scuajah Dowlah, he received from them 
many marks of humanity and attention. 
For some time that despot carried terror 
through the province, particularly in the 
capture of Calcutta, where he committed 
horrible barbarities. But at length the tide 
of fortune turned, through the activity of 
Colonel, afterwards Lord Clive, under 
whom Mr. Hastings served as a volunteer 
with so much credit, as to be appoimted by 
that gallant commander, resident minister 
at the Court of Mear Jaffier, who had 
deposed and murdered Scuajah Dowlah. 
In this important situation, Mr. Hastings 
conducted himself in a manner that gave 
universal satisfaction, and in 1761, he was 
appointed a member of the administration 
in Bengal. Four years afterwards he re- 
turned to England, with a moderate fortune, 
accompanied by his friend, the late Mr. 
George Vansittart; it being the intention of 
both to settle in their native country, The 
desire of Mr. Hastings was to redeem and 
improve his patrimonial estate, and he had 
also an ambition to become the founder of a 
Persian Lectureship at Oxford, on the 
condition of being himself the first pro- 
lessor. In England his pre-eminent talents 
and amiable deportment, brought him into 
the first circles of rank and learning. 
Among others with whom he contracted an 
imumacy at this period were Lord Mans- 
field, Dr. Johnson, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
tolds, At the table of the last mentioned 
excellent man, he met Edmund Burke, who 
also professed for him a warm friendship, 
but how that terminated need not here be 
mentioned. Within a few months after 
's arrival, Mr. Hastings was examined at 
= bar of the House of Commons relative 
© the state of the Company’s affairs in 
‘tdia, on which oceasion his , evidence at- 
‘acted great notice, and raised him so very 
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highly in the general estimation, that the 
year following, he was appointed a member 
of the Council at Madras with a provision 
of succeeding to that Presidency. There 
he continued till 1771, when the Board of 
Directors nominated him to the Governe 
ment of Bengal. The distresses of the 
Company at that period, arising from every 
species of mis-management, constituted a 
general subject of complaint among the 
proprietors ; but though much angry dis- 
cussion took place, no measures were 
adopted that seemed likely to prevent the 
total ruin of their establishment. In this 
crisis Parliamentary interference became 
necessary, and when a new system was 
adopted, one voice prevailed in regard to 
the person best qualified to carry it into 
effect ; accordingly Mr. Hastings was named 
Governor General, for five years, under the 
new act, which passed in 1773; the con- 
sequence of which was, that in a short space 
the credit of the company revived, con- 
fidence resumed its former state, and the 
public, both in India and England, admired 
the genius that had produced so unex- 
pected a revolution. Dissensions, however, 
unfortunately arose in the Council, owing 
to the ambition or prejudices of the gentle- 
men who were joined with Mr. Hastings in 
the administration. The Governor now 
found himself in a nest of hornets, assailed 
and threatened on every side to such a 
degree as threatened the absolute destruction 
of the British empire in the East. Not- 
withstanding these vexations, Mr. Hastings 
preserved his equanimity of temper un- 
ruffled, and continued to pursue the course 
which he had adopted without being diverted 
from it by the current of opposition. The 
event proved alike honourable to his wis~ 
dom and firmness, lie saw the revenues 
flourishing, the country improving on all 
sides, and the value of his services duly 
estimated in the British legislature, which 
confirmed him in his station at three suc- 
cessive periods. The last Parliamentary con- 
firmation of his appointment was in 1781, 
when the duration of his government was 
extended to the space of ten years. At 
this time indeed a great change was medi- 
tating, in regard to the state of our Eastern 
Dominions, and it was hoped by the party 
who had that object in contemplation, that 
they should be able to secure Mr. Hastings 
in their interest. In this they were mistaken, 
and when the Bill which was afterwards 
brought in for placing the administration 
of our Indian affairs under the immediate 
direction of Parliament, was defeated in the 
Upper House, the vengeance of the dis- 
appointed party was turned against the 
very man whose assistance they had courted. 
Under the new act of 1784, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. [Hastings was renewed; but 
knowing that charges were accumulating 
to the injury of his private, no less than his 
public character, he settled his affairs with 
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the utmost promptitude, and at the begin- 
ning of the year following embarked with 
his family for England, where, on the very 
lav of his arrival, Mr. Burke gave notice of 
his intention to move an impeachment 
against him for high crimes and misde- 
meanours. This threat was carried imto 
execution in April, 1786, and though Mr. 
Hastings was heard in reply at the bar otf 
the House, where he had many advocates, 
the motion was finally successful, through 
the compliance of Mr. Pitt, who fancied that 
in resisting it he thould incur odium as the 
protector of public delinquents. The 
trial began in Westminster Halli, February 
13, 1788, and above seven years afterwards, 
on the 23d of April, 1795, judgment was 
yonounced by the Lords, on the charges, 
and Mr. Hastings was acquitted of them 
all. The unprecedented duration of this 
trial will stand an indelible blot in the 
annals of English jurisprudence, and the 
more so, as while the prisoner prayed re- 
peatedly for a vigilant prosecution of it, 
his opponents contrived by every art to 
procrastinate the proceedings. The expence 
to the public was enormous, but to Mr. 
{lastings it was ruinous, as the law charges 
alone amounted to more than sixty thousand 
pounds. In consideration of his sufferings 
and services, therefore, the company voted 
him an annual pension of four thousand 
pounds for twenty-eight years and a half, 
amounting to one hundred and fourteen 
thousand pounds, of which forty-two thou- 
sand were paid in advance, with a loan of 
titty thousand pounds besides. On the 
part of the nation, however, nothing was 
done to recompense this much injured man 
for the oppressions which he had endured ; 
unless his being appointed a Member of the 
Privy Council, by the present administra- 
tion, and his being created a Doctor of Laws 
by the University of Oxtord, be considered 
in that light. When the question of the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, and the 
opening of the East India trade came before 
Parliament, Mr. Hastings was examined in 
the body of the House, where he was heard 
with the greatest attention, and received 
every mark of respect. From the time of 
his acquittal, he continued to lead a very 
domestic life at Deylesford, the seat of his 
ancestors, where he built a handsome house, 
and was much beloved by pcople of all 
descriptions in the neighbourhood. The 
literary talents of Mr. Hastings are of the 
first order,and extended to various subjects. 
Ile was an excellent classical scholar, an 
excellent poet, and a good mathematician. 
To his other attainments, he added a 


thorough knowledge of the principles of 


architecture, and an extensive acquaintance 
with the mechanic arts. When the Asiatic 
Society was formed, the members solicited 
him to be their President, which he re- 
specttully declined, in favour of Sir William 
Jones; Lut he took a warm interest in the 
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institution, and contributed to its literary 
collections. His other publications, besides 
some relating to his peculiar case and pieces 
of fugitive poetry, have been “A Narrative of 
the Insurrection at Benares,” 
‘Memoirs relative to the State of India,” 
Svo. 1786; and “ A Treatise on the means 
of guarding houses, by their construction, 
against Fire,” 8vo. 1816. 


WILLIAM BURDON, ESQ. 


This gentleman, who lived at his house 
in, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, May 
30, 1818, was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in 1764, and educated at the Grammar 
School of his native town, under the Rey. 
Hugh Moises. From thence he removed 
to Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1789; 
took his first degree in 1786; and that of 
M. A. in 1788, in which year he obtained a 
Fellowship; but not chusing to take orders 
contormably with the statutes, he resigned in 
1796, and two years afterwards married the 
daughter of General Dickson. He lost his 
lady in 1806. As owner of coal mines, he 
resided part of the year at Hartford, near 
Morpath ; but passed the greater portion of 
the year in London, where he devoted hin- 
self pretty much to literary pursuits. At 
the commencement of the French revolution 
he wrote with great zeal on the republican 
side ; but his warmth abated when Buona- 
parte seized the Government, and he pub- 
lished several animated pieces against the 
imperial; despot during the great contest 
which succeeded the short lived peace of 
Amiens. Mr. Burdon was the intimate 
friend of the admired John Twiddell, and 
some letters that passed between them were 
communicated to the public through our. 
magazine. The last appearance of Mr. B. 
in print was in a letter through the same 
channel against vaccination, which received 
such satisiactory answers, that the author 
did not think proper to make any reply. 
The following is a list of his separate pub- 
lications. 

Three Letters to the Bishop of Landafi, 
&vo. 1795; Examinations of the Merits and 
Tendency of the Pursuits of Literature, 2 
parts, 8vo. 1899; A Vindication of Pope 
and Grattan, 8vo. 1799 ; Various Thoughts 
on Politics, Morality,and Literature, svo. 
1800 ; Materials for Thinking, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1803—1812; Unanimity in the present 
Contest Recommended, svo. 1803; Advice 
addressed to the Lower Ranks, 8vo. 1803; 
The Life and Character of Buonaparte, 
12mo. 1804; Letters on the Affairs ol 
Spain, 1809; A Constitution for the Spanish 
Nation, translated from the Spanish, 1810; 
Treatise on the Privileges of the House 0! 
Commons, 8vo. 1810; Examination of the 
Dispute between Spain and her Americal 
Colonies, 8vo. 1811 ; Letters on the Annual 
Subscription to the Sons of the Clergy, 8'°: 
1811; Cobbett and the Reformers impa!- 
tially examined, 1813. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
<E- 


REDFORDSHIRE. 


The refreshing rains that have fallen 
juring the last fortnight have proved of the 
most essential service to vegetation in this 
county, and produced the appearances of a 
«cond vernal season. 
 Married.]| At Meppershall, the Rev. J. 
Woodburn, rector of Kingston, Cambridge- 
shire, and late Fellow of King’s-college, to 
the youngest daughter of the late T. Poyn- 
ion, esq. of the Manor House, Meppersfiall. 

Died.| At his seat at Bedford, in his 
sith year, John Heaton, esq. many years 
auditor to the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Portland, the Earl of Bradford, and Lord 
G, H. Cavendish. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Robert Harris, esq. has been elected 
Mavor of Reading for the ensuing year. 
~The Commissioners for building addi- 
‘ional churches, in answer to an application 
yom the parish of Windsor, hiave stated 
‘hat the meaning of the Act of Parliament 
dues notallow them to extend any assistance 
‘owards the rebuilding of that church. 

Married.]) Mr. Wm. Buckeridge, of 
Thatcham, to Miss Austin, of Henwick. 

Mr. John Butler, to M.ss Newell, both of 
Readins. 

The Rev. George Proctor, eldest son of 
the late G. P. of Ciewer Lodge, esq. to Jane, 
ddest daughter of J. D. Colher, of Small- 
eld-place, Surry, esq. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Newbury, to Miss S. 
Tarner, of Beenbam. 

Died.| At Littlecott, Colonel Kelly, C.B. 
ind Lieut.-Col. of the 24th regiment. 

Aged 18, Catherme Anne, youngest 
laughter of J. Willis, esq. of Hlungerford 
Park, 

At Henley-upon-Thames, Ann, wile of 
Mr. J. Roomes. 

At Wallingford, Mrs. Ann Conway, 79. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A destructive fire ha; pened at Beacons- 
fiddon the 21st Aug. from the mischievous 
‘olly of two boys, who attempted to destroy a 
vasp's nest, adjoining a hayrick of 29 loads, 


vhich took fire and was consumed, together - 


wth a barn, containing five loads ci un- 
‘urashed wheat, and a shed adjoining, the 
vroperty of Mr. Charsley. 

Birth.| At S. Varrer’s, esq. Brafield- 
House, Bucks, the lady of William Barnes, 
‘sq. of a daughter. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

_A jenneting apple-tree in a garden at 
fowmire, has borne one crop of apples this 
‘ear, and is in full blossom with another. 

immediately after a thunder-storm in 
Uy,at Hadenham, in the Isle of Ely, se- 
‘eral living creeping creatures were picked 
ftom off the highway by the peasants of 
“© neighbourhood. The Rev. Mr. Prit- 


chard pronounced them to be full grown 
locusts, each measuring six inches in length, 
and in no wise differing from those which 
he had seen in Egypt and other distant 
countries. 

Births.) At Downing Lodge, the lady of 
Mr. Serjeant Frere, Master of Do wning- 
college, of a still-born child. 

The lady of the Rev. Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
of a daughter. 

Married.] At Elsworth, R. J. Turner, 
esq. of Norwich, to Emma, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. H. Holworthy, of the former 
place. 

At Broxbourn, Mr. J. Green, jun. of 
Ware, to Miss White of the former place. 

Died.) At Castleacre, Ann, widow of 
the Rev. L. Framingham, formerly rector 
of West Walton, &8. 

Mrs. Wheatley, of Newmarket. 

At Whittlesea, Mrs. Cheshire, mother of 
Mr. C. of Peterborough. 

CORNWALL, 

The design of demolishing Pendennis 
Castle is now abandoned. 

Harvey, who swindled various banks in 
this county has been taken in Switzerland. 

A deputation oi the Magistrates of the 
wesiern part ot Cornwall, consisting of Sir 
Rose Price, bart. Rev. Wm. Veale, and 
Rev, Uriah Tomkins have recentiy inves- 
tigated the state of the inhabitants of the 
Scilly Islands, and their report has been just 
pubhished. ‘his document fully confirms 
the accounts previously received of the dis- 
tresses of t!e tsianders, and concurs in the 
necessity of establishing fisheries ior their 
permanent rehei and employment. The 
sum required tor this purpose is calculated 
at 76701. and an urgent appeal is made to 
public benevolence to supply the funds for 
placing 1200 feilow-creatures beyond the 
reach of future want, by affording them the 
means of occupation and subsistence. A 
subscription has been opened in Cornwall 
for the purpose. 

Birth.| At Penzance, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Smith, of a son. 

Alarried.]~-At Kenwyn, Mr. J. Skews of 
Chacewater, to Miss N. Skews, of Twelve- 
heads. 

Miss M. Moon, to Mr. J. Trenouth, both 
of Liskeard. 

Rey. James Carne, of Penzance, to Char- 
lotte, third daughter of the late E. Jones, 
esq. of Brackley. 

Died.| At Trevissome, in Mylor, Miss 
Elliott, fifth daughter of Mr. J. E. of that 
place, 25. 

At Looe, of the typhus fever, Mr. Wm. 
Lamb. 

Mrs. Richards, wife of Capt. J. R. of 
Padstow. 

At Falmouth, Mr. Denton, formerly ser- 
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‘eant-major in the Pendennis Local Militia 
artill ry, 69. 

At Penryn, Capt. Graves. 

At Fowey, aged 99, Mrs. Mary Lanyon. 
Mr. John Kroger, merchant-broker, of 
Plymouth. 

CHESHIRE. 

We notice with much pleasure that a very 
spirited subscription has been partially en- 
tered into, to furnish the sum requisite for 
the entire repair of the Cathedral of Chester, 
which has of late years fallen into a heavy 
state of dilapidation, in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the funds of the capitular 
body to defray the expenses annually at- 
tendant upon that venerable fabric. From 
an accurate survey and estimate, it appears 
that 10,000!. are necessary to effect this 
most desirable object. We are not aware 
of the exact amount of the subscriptions al- 
ready received, though we are assured they 
fall short of any thing like that sum; and 
we accordingly recommend all those who 
profess themselves friends to the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment of the country to con- 
tribute their mite on the occasion. It 
would be singularly disgraceful, if whilst 
the enemies of our church and state are in- 
defatigably employed in erecting their ta- 
bernacles in various parts of the kingdom, 
one of the most ancient and time-hallowed 
edifices we possess, were suffered to decay, 
and become unfit for the service for which 
it was designed, merely for want of that as- 
sistance which a mere trifle, if generally 
contributed, might afford. Ata time when 
the liberality of the country has been so 
eminently exhibited, in providing for the 
extension of its Ecclesiastical E:stablish- 
ments, it should also be remembered, that 
the Cuurcu would be lessened in its dig- 
nity, and more particularly so in the eyes of 
its enemies, if such venerable temples of 
divine worship as our Cathedrals, were suf- 
fered to fall into decay. Whilst we appeal, 
therefore, with some degree of confidence, 
to those who are really interested in the 
preservation of the moral and religious cha- 
racter of England, we cannot but commend 
the praiseworthy zeal of the excellent Bishop 
of the diocese of Chester, who besides hav- 
ing contributed 500 guineas, has used the 
most strenuous endeavours to promote the 
success of the cause, and we most sincerely 
trust that exertions will not fail in the end to 
what they have been directed.—Subscrip- 
tions are, we understand from his Lordship’s 
Circular, received by W. Ward, esq. at the 
Registry Otlice, Chester. 

Runcorn is at length declared a “ Free 
Port,” for shipping ordinary merchandize of 
every description, for six months certain, 
with a high probability, that this advantage- 
ous regulation will be perpetual. To ship- 
pers of salt, earthenware, &c. this is a 
matter of great moment, as the custom 
hitherto has been, to carry goods from Man- 
chester to Liverpool to be re-shipped ; and 


the importance of x, therefore, in a com. 
mercial point of view is obvious. The ob. 
taining of the favour was for a long time a 
favourite but unsuccessful object of the 
late Duke of Bridgewater. Runcorn is a 
vicarage, and contains, according to the last 
statistical accounts, about 1400 inhabitants, 
whose number must speedily increase by 
the measure in question. 

A meeting has been held at Chester, for 
the purpose of petitioning Parliament for 
leave to build a new bridge from. that city 
over the river Dee, which separates it from 
the principality of Wales. The erection of 
the new bridge over the river Conway is to 
be immediately begun. When this is com. 
pleted, Chester will again become the great 
thoroughfare between London and Dublin, 

Birth.] The lady of John Isherwood, 
esq. of Marple Hall, of a daughter. 

Married.} At Chester, Mr. J. Giffard, 
of London, to the youngest daughter of the 
late R. Berks, esq. of Chester. 

R. Smith, esq. of Urswick, grandson of 
the late Admiral S. of Poulton, to the 
youngest daughter of the late Captain H, 
Cennett, of Liverpool. 

At Cannock, the Rev. George Chetwode, 
second son of Sir J. C. bart. of Oakley, and 
grandson of the Earl of Stamford and War. 
rington, to the second daughter of M. Wal- 
house, esq. of Hatherton, and sister to E. 
J. Littleton, esq. M. P. for the county of 
Stafford. 

At Holywell, Mr. John Parry, post- 
master of that town, to Mrs. Jones, relict of 
Mr. J. J. of the same place. 

Died.| Mr. Bowden, of Chester, 77. 

At Chester, at a very advanced age, Mr. 
Garratt—Mrs. Drycot, wife of Mr. D. 
Queen-street. 

CUMBERLAND. 

An old Roman coin was lately purchased 
in the neighbourhood of Penrith, from a 
farmer who had found it in one of his fields; 
and, on examination, it proved to be one of 
Faustina, the wife of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus: itis very perfect. Two 
heads of battle-axes have also been lately 
dug up near the Roman-way upon the fell, 
of rather peculiar construction. They are 
composed of copper and brass, and very et- 
tire, and in shape somewhat resembling the 
head of the tomahawk used by the American 
savages. 

From a list just published, we find that 
there are in the diocese of Carlisle, 123 be- 
nefices; 130 churches, and 20 chapels of 
the establishment, which are estimated t 
contain 55,172 persons; 71 glebe-houses fit 
for residence; 74 benefices not exceeding 
150]. per year; and that the population of 
the diocese is 114,211. 

Married.| At Carlisle, Mr. A. Holiday; 
to Miss E. Middleton.—Mr. J. Hutchinsot, 
to Miss Ann Pattinson, both of St. Nicholas. 
—Mr. J. Irving, of Botchergate, to Miss E: 
Nicholson, of Caldewgate—Mr. J. Hardy; 
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to Miss M_ Davidson —Mr. T. Hartonsdale, 
to Miss Ann Wood.—The Rev. J. Irving, 
Sebergham, to Miss Gill,ot Sowerby Mill.— 
Mr. G. Notron, to Miss Ann Ruthtord. 

At Crosscanonby, Mr. Jos. fletcher, to 
Miss Ann Wilson, both of Maryport. 

At Curthwaite, Mr. G. Robinson, young- 
est son of Mrs. R. of Brunstock, to Miss 
Clarke, of Dearham. 

at Wigton, Mr. Studholme, attorney-at- 
law, to Miss Addison, daughter of J. A. esq. 
of Wigton. | 

At Lanercost Abbey church, C. P. Byne, 
esq. eldest son of H. B. esq. of Satterleigh 
House, Devonshire, nephew of Wm. B. 
Wade, esq. Bendon House, Somersetshire, 
to Miss Margaret Blackburn, of Knorren 
Lodge. 

Died.) At Carlisle, E. Mason, esq. late 
captain of the 14th regt. of foot. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The ivhabitants of Belper have resolved 
to apply to the Commissioners appointed 
under the late Act of Parliament, for a grant 
to erect a new church in that place, and for 
leave to make the township a distinct and 
separate parish. A very handsome subscrip- 
tion has been entered into in aid of the ex- 
pected grant. 

Died.| At Walton, Nelly, the daughter 
of FE. M. Mundy, jun. esq.—Mrs. Webster, 
wife of W. W. esq. of Ashborne, one of his 
Majesty's justices of the peace for this 
county. 

At Mellor, Mr. G. Ferns, at the advanced 
age of 85. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

From a statement respecting the Devon 
and Excter Savings’ Bank, it appears that 
the deposits in that hank exceed, by many 
thosands, the sums that have been deposited 
in any similar institution. The amount on 
the 25th August was 62,1641. 8s. 11d. arising 
out of deposits from Is. to 50]. each, from 
the lower orders of society. 

On the 2ist August, a single hive of bees 
Was desiroyed by Mr. Sam. White, at Engle- 
bourne, in the parish of Harberton, near 
Totnes, the contents of which amounted to 
the astonishing quantity of two hundred and 
fwenty-sie pounds, and from which were 
extracted upwards of fifty quarts of fine 
honey! 

A beautiful carpet, forty feet square, is 
how manufacturing at Axminster, for the 
Regent’s pavilion: the design Chinese, 
chiefly hieroglyphics. . 

It is intended shortly to lay the first stone 
of Barine Crescent, near Exeter, which is to 
Consist of twelve houses, in the style of su- 
perior cottages, detached from each other, 
with gardens and coach-houses behind, and 
4spacions lawn in front. The selection of 
the spot for these buildings is most judicious 
—it stands on a well sheltered eminence, in 
the parish of Heavitree, so much recom- 
mended for the pleasantness of its situation 
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and the salubrity of the air—it ccmmands 
the entire view of the city of Exeter, the ca- 
thedra!, Northenhay, and the surrounding 


country, with the windings of the river Exé, 


to Exmouth. The peculiar situation of the 
houses will preclude any annoyance from the 
dust of the public roads, and the extent of 


the lawn will ensure the residents from the 
limitation of their prospect by any buidings 
in front. 

The Act relative to the erection of churches 
is beginning to be put into execution in 
Devonshire. The Lord Bishop of Exeter 
and Lord Rolle (to whom the greater part of 
the buildings at Exmouth, and almost all the 
lands in its vicinity belong), visited that place 
lately, accompanied by an architect from 
Bath, who has traced the outlines and di- 
mensions of a new church, to be erected on 
a piece of ground (behind the Beacon hill) 
the property of Lord Rolle, who has pre- 
sented it to the parish for that purpose. It 
is estimated that the building of the church 
will cost 7,000]. of which 4,000]. will be ad- 
vanced by government, and the remaining 
3,0001. by Lord Rolle, who will receive am- 
ple indemnification tor the loan, by being 
legally authorized to hire or dispose of a cer- 
tain number of pews. 

Married.) W. Turdrew, esq. of Annem 
Ilouse, to Miss Hole. niece of thelate P. Tf. 
esq. of Bideford. 

The Rev. E. Trevenen, of Drewsteignton, 
to Marianne, fourth davehter of J.Cazenove, 
esq. of Broad street, London. 

At Exeter, J. Duncan, esq. of London, to 
Jane, fourth daughter of W. Lee, esq. of 
Haccombe House.—W. H. Tonguin, jun. 
esq. to Miss Mitchell, daughter of IT’. M. esq. 
of Teignmouth. 

At Tiverton, Mr. T. Quicke, to Miss E. 
Gibbs, both of Exeter. 

At East Stonehouse, Capt. Symons, R.N 
to Miss Jacobson of Plymouth. 

Died.) At Bideford, aged 62, Mr. Wii- 
liams, who had served 37 years as master 11 
the Royal Navy. He had been ineleven en 
gazements.—Mrs. Elizabeth Pyle, widow oi: 
S. P. esq. of Topsham. 

At Plymouth, R. Stanton, esq. Lonido: 
62. 

- At Barnstaple, unversally respected and 
lamented, the Rev. J. F. Squire, M.A. 79, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, 
Cambridge, afterwards rector of Bratton 
Fleming and Arlington. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Woodstord, R. Antram, 
esq. to Eliza, daughter of Mr. Beaton. 

At Netherbury, Wm. J. Coles, esq. of 
Beaminster, to Miss S. Fathers, of Bowood 
House. 

At Poole, Mr. R. Wadham, to Miss 
Blandford. 

At Broadway, Captain J. C. Davis, of 
Weymeuth, to Miss F. Shore, of Nottmg- 
ham. 
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At Weymouth, Mr. T. Thornwaite, eldest 
son of Mr. T. to the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Sainsbury, both of Bath. 

Died.) At Weymouth, the only dau zhter 
of the late N. Norway, esq. of Lostw.thiel, 
Cornwall. 

Mrs. Mary Sedgwick, wile of C. 5, esq. 
of Salcombe Regis. 

John Gould, esq. of Upway, one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for this 
county. Ile was an upright magistrate, 
much beloved by his tenantry, and revered 
by the pocr, who will long and severely feel 
hits loss. 

Suddenly, at Maperton, Licut. Colonel 
Ruddock, late of the Royal Foot Guards. 

Mr. T. Fisher, of Dorchester, 60. 

Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir H. Carew, 
bart. of Haccombe. 

DURHAM. 

A human skeleton, of almost herculean 
dimensions, was lately found in a garden be- 
longing to R. Harrison, esq. of Hill House, 
near Gainford. It is supposed the body has 
lain the.e a great number of years, and has, 
in all probability, been interred naked, as no 
vestize of a coflin, Ac. was remaming. Ac- 
cording to a legendary tale, Hull House was, 
ahout a century and a half ago, a rendezvous 
of the celebrated Sir W. Brown and his fol- 
lowers, highwaymen of that time. 

Births.| At Newton Hall, Mrs. Fawcett, 
wile of the Rev. J. F. of a son. 

At Benton, the lady of D. Brown, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.) At Alston, Mr. H. Morrin- 
son, of Love Lady Shield, to Mrs. F. Short, 
of Foreshield, one of the proprietors of ‘that 
valuable lead mine, Hudgiilburn, in Alston 
Moor. 

Died.) At Bishopauckland, Ann, wife of 
Mr. Mossom, 47, deservedly respected. 

At Westoe, near South Shields, Mrs. 
Wright, 90, relict of Mr. L. W. shipowner, 
much respected. 

ESSEX. 

A subscription has been entered into by 
the inhabitants of Saffron Walden, for pul- 
ling down the old market cross and eaol, 
and erectig a new gaol near the workhouse 
in that place: as weil as to remove what is 
considered a great nuisance to the market 
place, as to afford health and comfort to the 
unfortunate members of that prison. It is 
all to be done by voluntary contributions 
(without the aid of a rate) and the creater 
part of the money is already subscribed. 

A few gentlemen in Colchester and neigh- 
bourhood, have agrecd to purchase one 
wing of the Barrack Liospital, if it can be 
hadon equitable terms, in the hope that, 


through the liberality and benevolence of 


that opulent cannty, it may be applied to 
the purpose of a general hospital for the 
poor. ‘Phis county at present has no es- 
fablishiment of that description. 

A handsome silver vase, of the value of 


T ity wt ws, was lately presented {to th) 


Durham — Essex— Gloucester. 
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Rev. John Brock, at Great Easton, as a 
mark of respect from the Rector and pa. 
rishioners of that parish, and in comme. 
moration of his having been resident and 
officiating curate of that place for fifty 
years. An elegant jubilee dinner was pro- 
vided on the occasion, in the free school, a 


which the Rev. Dr. Law, archdeacon of 


Rochester, who is also rector of Great 
aston, was president. 

Married.| At Saffron Walden, Mr. Wn, 
Wakelield, of Great Chesterford, to Sarah, 
second daughter of 'T. Gorthorn, esq. of 
Saffron Waiden. 

John Pepper, esq. of Bigods, to Mary, 
second daughter of M.D. Magens, esq. of 
Hamerwood Lodge, Sussex, and niece to 
Lord Dynevor. 

Mr. W. Mayott, ef Ramsden Park, to 
Nlizabeth, third daughier of P. Skipper, esg. 
of Mincing-lane. 

At Maldon, P. V. Robinson, esq. of Nan- 
sloe, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late H. Home, esq. of Wick. 

Died.| In his &3d year, the Rev. A. Uve. 
dale, rector of Barking with Needham, and 
Combs with Darmsden. 

At Snaresbrook, T. Wilkinson, esq. 88.— 
The Rev. T. G. Taylor, vicar and lecturer 
of Dedham. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Births.) At Grove Cottage, Cheltenham, 
the lady of James Wintle, esq. of a daughter. 

At Clitton, the lady ot Col. Huddleston, of 
ason and heir. 

At Gloucester, the lady of R. Morris, esq. 
of a daughter. 

At Oakland House, near Cheltenham, the 
lady of Capt. Jas. Fraser, of a son and heir, 

Married.) At Cheltenham, the Rey. T. 
Hanbury, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duke of Sussex, and rector of Church 
Langton and Burrow on the Hill, Leices- 
tershire, to Miss Ann Saunders, of Chelten- 
ham. 

Mr. W. Wallington, to Miss Cook, ol 
Wotton-Underedge. 

Mr. W. Freestone, of Shepton Mallet, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. 'T. Morris 
of Bristol. 

At Tetbury, the Rev. Hugh Stephens,B.D. 
vicar of Alderbury, &c to Sophia, filth 
daughter and co-heiress of the late Joho 
Cripps, esq. of Upton House. 

Mr. Croker, aged 76, to Miss Ann For, 
aged 19!! 7 

Died.) At Clifton, Matthew, only sone 
the late H. H. Sloper, esq. of Priory Hous, 
Tetbury, 18. 

At Redland, 66, G. Gibbs, esq. merchaii 
of Bristol, and brother of Sir Vicary Gibbs. 
knt. Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
Common Pleas. 

In his 75th year, Matthew A’Deane, 4 
of Alderley. 

At Berkely, 62, Thomas Pearce, & 
many years an eminent solicitor. 

At Cheltenham, 381, W. Capstache, esq 
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hose private charities to the poor of that 
neighbourhood will be ever felt by them, by 
the loss of their friend. 

At Gloucester, Jo. Willington, esq of 
Rapla, Tipperary. ; 

In his }00th year, much regretted by his 
family and friends, John Jefferis, esq. 
Father of the Corporation of this city. He 
was first nominated one of the Sheriffs in 
the year 1774, and served the office of 
Yavor in 1800.—Mrs. Eliza. Gardiner, 94. 
_Mrs. Collier, wife of Mr. C. of King’s 
Holm.—Mrs. Butt, wife of Mr. T. Butt, of 
Hatherley. 

At Stroud Hill, Mrs. M. Mercer, for- 
merly of Handam. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

It was stated atthe Southampton Sunday- 
school Mecting, that in Manchester alone, 
at the preseut time, no less than 22,434 
children are constantly instracted on Sun- 
days; that the total number of Sunday 
Scholars in Great Britain and Ireland, is 
about 550,000, attended by about 60,000 
teachers ; and that, since the first effort made 
by the late excellent Mr. Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, five millions of children have been 
under Sunday Schooi tuition. 

Birth.| At South Warmborough, the 
lady of T. M. Wayne, esq. of a daughter. 

At Rosiere, the Countess Erroll, of a 
daughter. 

Married.] Mr. John Young, son of R. 
Young, esq. of Lambridge-place, to Miss 
Ann Young, daughter of Mr. W. Young, of 
Milden-hall. 

Died.| At Holybourne, near Alton, aged 
26, Mary, the wife of J. H. Baverstock, esq. 
of Windsor. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. T. James, to Miss Char- 
lotte Thomas, both of this county. 

Died.| At Leominster, Mrs. Wyke, 70.— 
Mrs. Mainwaring, 101. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Abbott’s Langley, Mr. J. 
Whitton, of Sulgrave, to the third daughter 
of Mr. T. Hawkes. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Marreed.] At Huntingdon, Mr. W. Smith, 
to Miss Newel. 

Died.| At Huntingdon, the Rev. E. 
Wadeson, of that place. 

_At Little Stukeley, aged 75,Mr. T..Cole, 
for upwards of 50 years clerk of the 
parish. 

KENT. 

Alderman Cowtan was chosen Mayor of 
Canterbury,on the 14thof September. He 
Was opposed by Alderman Warren. Atthe 
“iose of the Poll the numbers stood, for 
Alderman Cowtan, 417; Alderman Warren, 
“3; making a total of 790; a greater 
lumber of Freemen than was ever before 
polled at the election of Mayor. 

Married.| Mr. Newstump, post-master, 


at Sheerness, to Miss Holmes, of Queen- 
borouch, 
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LANCASHIRE. 

The Hon. A. Annesley, who was married 
only last month,as mentioned in our last, 
to the amiable daughter of R. Ainsworth, 
Ksq. of Halliwell, was unfortunately drown - 
ed, at Blackpool, near Liverpool. He had 
leit his residence early in the morning, to 
bathe in one of the machines, and got out 
of his depth. Every effort was made by his 
setvant and some gentlemen present to save 
hm, but without effect. 

‘he Hon. Baron Wood reprieved all the 
prisoners under sentence of Death, at Lan- 
caster Assizes, before he lett the town. 

There is now living (aged 84 years) at 
Widness, near Farnworth, in the parish of 
Prescot, one Samuel Whittield, whose des- 
cendants amount to one hundred and thirty ! 
viz. 14 children by one wife, 77 grand chil- 
dren, and 39 great grand children ; of whom 
one hundred and nine are now living. The 
Patriarch of this family, in the spring of 
the present year, dug the ground for his 
winter stock of potatoes. Ile is a constant 
frequenter of Divine service every Sunday, 
and walks to and from church, which is a 
mile distant from the place of his residence. 

Fruitful Vine.—Vhe wife of Wiliam 
Margerison, of Pall-Mall, near Blackburn, 
has been safely delivered of her sixteenth 
child in eiyhteen years, (all at single births.) 
It is a singular circumstance that, in one 
year, 9 of their children were afllicted with 
the small pox ; 6 had the measles; 3 died ; 
and 2 were born. The mother is only 39 
years of age. 

Manchester and its neighbourhood are at 
length restored to tranquillity, the rioters 
having returned to their duty, with a 
conditional promise of some advance of 
wages. 200, however, of those who were 
most outrageous have been refused employ- 
ment at all the factories; and it is said that 
those in employ support them. Some dis- 
turbances have since broken out at Burn- 
Jey, and parts of Lancashire, among the 
weavers; but the military were soon col- 
lected, and we have not heard of any seri- 
ous outrages, 

Birth.| On the 17th. ult. the lady of 
Robt, Michaelson, Esq. of the Isle of Bar- 
row, in the county of Lancaster of a son. 

Mrs. Roberts, wile of Mr. J. R.of Wath, 
farmer, of three children, two sons and a 
daughter, who with their mother are likely 
to do well; her youngest child before them 
is thirteen years old. 

Married.] At Liverpool, J. Ward, Esc. 
of Demerara, to Miss E. Hughes, sister 
to Mr. H. of Liverpool. 

W. S. Roscoe, Esq. eldest son of W. R. 
Esq. of Liverpool, to Miss Hannah Uliza, 
eldest daughter of J. Caldwell, Esq. of 
Linley Wood, Staffordshire. 

At Melling, Mr. Wm. Sidebotham, of 
Gibraltar Haughton, near Manchester, to 
Miss Edmondson, youngest daughter of the 
late Capt. E. E. of the Life Guards. 
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solicitor, of Manches- 
daughter of 


\ oe oe. os ‘| wall, 
ter, to Muss Frances, fifth 
tie late Th. Leeming, Esq. 

I. Giffard, jun. of London, to Miss Eli- 
vabeth Apne, youngest daughter to the late 
Robert Berks, Esco. of Mauchester. 

Died.) In the 55th year of her age, 
Ann S.M. wile of the Elon. and Rev. Thomas 
Monson, rector of Bedale. 

At Lancaster. kd. VV. Rigby, Esq. of 
ikeoenground, near Hawshead, formerly a 
major in the First Royal Lancashire Mi- 
litia. 

Aged 58, Lieut.-Col 
Third Royal Lancashire Niilitia. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Tr. Potter, a framesmith, from Loughbo- 
rough, has been committed to Lancaster 
Castie, for trial, for attempting to emigrate 
to America, with machinery for makmg 
netlace. Nine or ten other persons from 
Loughborough aid the neighbourhood, 
some of them artilicers, were about to em- 
bark, but, upon Potter’s being taken into 
custody, they all fled. 

Married.) Mr. Gamble, to tie second 
daughter of the Rev. J. Gil, of scray tolt, 
Leicestershire. 

At Cossineton, Mr. Wm. Brett, of Walk- 
ringham, Notts, to | the a daughier of the 
late Mr. S. Abbott, of Marlock-house, near 
Nottingham. 

At South Croxton, the Rev. James 
Knieht, M.A. Curate of Hahfax, to the 
davehter of the Rev. Wm. Wilkinson, M. 
A. Vicar of Sonth Croxton. 

Mr. VW. keen, of Leicester, to Miss 
Dorothy, sister of J. Rose, Esq Burrow 
4sh liouse, near b roy. 

At luuitterworth. Mr. Seward, Officer of 
EXxeise, to the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Sanders. , : 

Diced.) John Steevens 


snel Sedewick, of the 


, Gent. one of 


the Aldcrmea of the Borough oi Leicester. 
fic served the ofhice of Mavor, i in om year 
’ ’? . ? 

te) i. 


oer - oo 
gilli, Myr. s CITiOl 


Kt Eicham on the 

Mowbrav, daughter of the 

Jobnse of his Majesty's 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Surveyors from the Poard of Ordmance 
have been for some Weeks enearas | in seve- 
aring the 
neolnshire. Lt will 
can be com- 


rat parts oO: this countv m pre} 
. } crt nz ‘ T 
Tie naed hk \S Fale Of } 


three years betore the map 

ted amd published. 

tthe wind suddenly changed dur- 

Wooisthorpe, the house 
Newion was horn (the 


have been in consider- 


¢| } . ' 
the fate here 
‘ ] } } ho . 
Wilich & tl isan 


tk r-house would 


ianger. ‘Che tive ortgmated from the 
care.css and extraordinary pracuce of carry- 


fOct. }, 


iz embers ina bag, and puttin ¢ them into 
a chaaies under the thatch, ll they are 
bouzht for the ssap-boiiers. 

, servant girl of Mir. Coward, of Fish- 
toil, near Boston, dicd lately a martyr to 
ihe imprudent practice of drinking cold 
water whilst in a state of perspiration. 

Birth,] The lady of J. G. Floyer, Esq, 
of Ketsby, of a son. | 

Married.|] Mr. S. Leigh, of Boston, to 
Miss S. Miller, of Peterborough. 

At Southwei!, Ed. Harrison, Esq. of 
Iforncastle, M. D. to Miss Charlotte C hap- 
lin, of Tathwell Hall. 

Mr. J. Tallant, merchant, of the firm of 
Drury and Tallant at Philadelphia and 
New York, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. Drury, printer and bookseller, 
of Lincoln. 

Lately, at Biisby, the Rev. 
Vicar of Aliord, to Miss Niary 
only daughter ot Mir. 
the former place. 

At Little Ceates, Mr. G. Alder, jun. mer- 
chant, of Hull, to Eliz. Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr, Peters. 

Died.| At Lincoln, Mr. John Hawley, 
aved 81.—1tle had served 37 years in the 
Royel North Lincoln Militia, as_ private, 
corporal, and sergeant; and for several 
years past had enjoyed a serjeant’s pension. 
—Mr. John Moss, one of the C ity Baialiffs, 
aged 84. —Aged 78, Mrs. Squires, relict of 
Mr, S. farmer and grazier. oi Leadenham. 
—In the &2d year of his age, Mr. T. Bol- 
land of Park-square, formerly an eminent 
solicitor in Leeds.—Aged 68, J. A. Wor- 
sop, Esq. sen. late of Garthorpe, Lincoln- 
shire—Aged 64, Mr. Chas. Hayward, 
many years surveyor of taxes for Lincoln 
and its nei ig hbourhood. —Jeremiah  Bel- 
grave, esq. one of the se red Aidermen of 
the borough of Stamford: he served the of- 
fice of Mayor in the years 1794 and Isll. 

Aged 67, Samuel Tunnard, of Boston. 

At Brocleshy, the Hon. A. Pelham, third 
daughter of Lord Yarborough. 

At Barton, aged 84, Xir. Joseph Ewhbank. 
iis evandfather, father, and himself, held 
the Gilice of parish clerk for upwards of 150 
years; and be executed his office on the 
Sunday betore his death. 

At Bosion, aged 67, Sami. Tunnard, 
Esq. deservedly respected and deeply re- 
ereited, 


IX. Dawson, 
Ann Young, 
Joseph Young, of 


) 
{ 
I 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

At Chepstow, Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. 
J. Wms. died suddenly in April last; her 
hushand survived her about nine weeks; 
since which period, three grown-up soDs 
have paid the debt of nature—John, the 
eldest, ‘Gad the last week in June; James, 
the youngest, a few weeks ago; and David, 
since then. 

Married.] At Monmouth, Captain C. 
Rawlinson, to Miss C. Rogers, both o 
Cheite nh al 

At Usk, W. Williams, jun. Esq. of Lan 
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sibby Castle, Monmouthshire, to the eldest 
jaughter of the late Rev. Iityd Nicholl, D. 
1. of the Ham, Glamorganshire, 

Died.J—At Monmouth, at the advanced 
age of 82, and in full possession of his facul- 
ies till within a few hours of his decease, 
p, M. Hardwick, Esq. — At the great age 
of 86, Mrs. Probyn; whose life, for the 
last fifty years, Was passed without illness. 

At Rome, near Monmouth, Mr. Collis. 

4t Langattock Vibonavel, the Rev. C. 
Phillips, A. M. Vicar of that parish and of 
Ragland, both in Monmouthshire, and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
that county. 

NORFOLK. 

A spring supposed to contain salubrious 
properties has lately been discovered at 
Thetford. The water is perfectly clear, 
and has a strong mineral taste. 

A gold rmg has been pleughed up at 
Poringland, which has engaved the atten- 
tion of antiquaries. The outer surface has 
ll sides, on Which are inscribed the letters 
“ Fides Constant.” They are very rudely 
cut. The ring is in the possession of Mr. 
H. Bolingbroke. of Nortoik. 

An application is intended to be made to 
Parliament next session, for leave to bring 
ina Bill for widening and deepening the 
Norwich River, so as to render it navigable 
by vessels of burden from Norwich to the 
sea, 

Birth.| At Cromer, the Lady of J. L. 
Armitage, esq. of Farnley Hail, ofa son and 
heir. 

Married.] Thomas J. W. Jervis, esq. 
youngest son of Sir J. J. W. Jervis, bart. 
of Garboldisham, to the daughter of Edw. 
Shettle, esq. late advocate-general of Bengal. 

Rey. T. Vickers, M. A. rector of Swan- 
nington and Wood Dalling, to the daughter 
ofthe late Rev. Dr. Baker, rector of Caw- 
ston. 

Died.) At Yarmouth, Mr. Webster, 78. 
—Mrs. U. Golding, 60. 

_ At Bracondale, Jane, wife of the Rev. H. 
say, 42, 

At Wortwell, Rebecca Wakeling, 100. 

At Norwich, aged 70, the Rev. R. Day, 
vicar of Sonth Walsham, Norfolk.—Mr. T. 
bland, a Member of the Society of Friends, 
‘—Mrs. Harvey, wife of T. Harvey, esq. 
in the Precincts of the Cathedral. 

Tn her &5th year, Katharine, wife of P. 
“olombine, D. D. recter ef Plumstead 
Parva, &c. 

D. Postle, esq. of Blofield, 87. 

NORTHAMPYONSHIRE. 
Births.) At Byfield Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. C. Wotherell, of a daughter. 

At the Rectory, Swithland, the Rt. Hon. 
lady Harriet Erskine, of a daughter. 

Married.\ At Welford, Mr. Hobson, of 
london, to the youngest daughter of S. 


. 


‘larshall, esq. of Bridlington. 


Mr. J. Fascutt, of Ecton Lodge, to Sarah, 
only daughter of W. Lovell, gent. of Cold 
Ashby. 

At Braunston, Mr. TH. Fleckno, to the 
third daughter of Mr. H. Fleckno, sen. of 
Little Braunston. . 

Died.j James Lovell, gent. of Sulby 
Abbey, 25. ; 

At Brandeston, the Rev. J. Williams, 
B. D. rector ofthat place, and late Fellow of 
Jesus college, 79. 

'T’. Bentley, gent. of Sulgrave, 60. 

At Winwick, Mr. G. Jackson, 68. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The subscription towards the Stockton 
and Auckland canal, amounts, we under- 
stand, at this time, to about 80,0001. 

The Bishop of Oxiord has consecrated in 
behalf of the Bishop of Durham, three 
new Churches and a Chapel of Ease, in the 
district of Northumberland, which a few 
years ago composed the extensive parish of 
Simonburn, now divided into six. The livings 
are in the gift of the Admiralty, and the in- 
cumbents of which are to be selected from 
the Chaplains of the Navy. 

John Foster, of Berwick, has been fully 
committed for trial, to Greenland jail, for 
clandestinely and illegally solemnizing mar- 
riages on the borders of Scotland. 

The utility of Benefit Societies was per- 
haps never more forcibly illustrated than in 
the case of the following individual. In 
July last, died, aged 92, ‘Thomas Yeoman, 
of Newcastle. He was a member of the 
Shoemakers’ Benefit Society, from which 
he received ,— 

In sick money, the sum of - £.179 14 0 
For his first wile’sfuneral - - 3 0 0 
His own funeral andlegacy - 9 O 0 





LAY! 14 O 
His widow left chargeable to the 
Society for herfuneral - - 4 0 0 





Making the astonishing sum of £.195 14 0% 

The deceased enjoyed the benefit of the 
box for 17 years without intermission, be- 
sides sums he received in the former part of 
his life. 

A male sea unicorn, alive, about 20 feet 
long, has been brought from Greenland, 
and is now in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Chain Bridge over the river Tweed, 
at Dryburgh Abbey, is “ again erected,” 
on anew and more elegant plan. It is cal- 
culated to be more than double the strength 
of the last one; the span is the same, viz. 
262 feet, and no doubt is entertained that it 
will completely answer the purpose. The 
motion of the platform is comparatively 
nothing. This is the only bridge of the 
kind on so extensive a scale in Britain, and 
it is rather singular it should be the only 
bridge over the Tweed connecting Rox- 
burghshire with Berwickshire. 
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Births.) At Newcastle, the wife of the 
Rev. R. H. Scott, of a daughter. 

\t Hylton Castle, Mrs. Wade, of a 
daughter. 

it North Shields, the wife of W. Wright, 
esq. of a daughter 

Married.| At Warkworth, Mr. G. Gibb, 
master-mariner, to Miss Purvis, daughter of 
Mr. T. P. of that place. 

Christopher, eldest son of C; Blackett, 
esq. of Wylam, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Montague Burgoyne, esq. of Mark Hall, 
Essex. 

Died.j) At Berwick, Mrs. R. Brown, 
widow of Mr. J. B. 84. 

At Durham, Mr. A. Boulton, 25.—Mrs. 
Aun Spain, widow, all of North Shields. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Alderman Woolley is elected Mayor of 
Nottnghem for the ensumg year. 

Died. Goo, Stinton, esa. of Elston, 43 

Miss S. Barrows, daughter of Mr. B. of 
Nottingham, 37. 

At Willord, Mr. G. Davis. 

At South Muskham, far advanced in 
years, Mr. Huggins, late of North Coll ng- 
ham. 

Mrs. Taxlor, widow of Mr. W. T. for- 
meriv a respectable auctioneer, of Sonth 
Co lingham, 74. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Charles Wyatt, esq. is elected Mayor of 
Ranbury, for the ensuing vear. 

The King of Prussia has presented the 
President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
with a beautiful vase, in grateful testimony 
of the homage and urbanity which that so- 
eicty had the honour of paying his Majesty 
Winle residing within thew walls, during the 
visitof isld. The vasa was manruiactured 
at Berlin. It is formed of the most exquisite 
porcelain, tastefully decorated with orna- 
ments of gold, and emblems delicately sig- 
mificant of his Majesty’s residence in the 
tniversity. One side is enriched with a 
mintature portrait of the donor, and on the 
other there is a representation of the city of 
Berlin. The vase was accompanied by a 
letter frem Prince Hardenberg, Prime 
Minister to the Prussian King, couched in 
the handsomest terms of compliment, and 
conveying sentiments of great respect to- 
wards the President. 

Births.) At Drayton Rectory, the Lady 
of the Rev. (W. Lloyd, of a daughter. 

At Woodleys, near Woodstock, the Lady 
of T. Thornhill, esq. of a son. 

Married.) WUenry, youngest son of the late 
J. Haynes, Esq. of Haselor, to the daughter 
of the late J. Hitchcock, Esq. of Broughton. 

\t Oxtord, John Barvis, Esq. Barrister at 
»awot Kilkenny, to the youngest daughter 
ot the Rev. John Gutch, of the University. 

‘the Rev J. S. Lievre, B.A. of St. John’s 
Colleve, Cambridge, to the only daughter 
of the Rev. G. West, M.A. of Bordean 
House, Southampton, and rector of Steke. 


Died.| At Oxford, aged 39, the Rev, J 
W. Conolly—At Mr. Kennaday’s,  &t, 
Giles’s, Mrs. Ann Wheate, aged 84 years, 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

The receipts of the Stamford and Rutland 
Saving Bank, up to the Ist of September, 
amount to 59521. being the deposits of 260 
persons since 3lst of March last, the re. 
payments amount to 301. Is. 9d. 3; deposits 
returned, 109]. 9s. Od. ; invested in deben- 
tures, 5750). leaving a balance in the hands 
of the treasurer of 631. 4s. 9d.—The interest 
added to the deposits collectively is 53]. 19s, 
7d. 

Married.| S. R. Fydell, Esq. of Ticken- 
cote House, Rutland, to Elizabeth, 4th 
daughter of E. Brown, Esq. Stamford. 

Died.) At Exon, Mr. R. Cartledge. 

Aged 86, Mrs. Snow, of Clipsham, the 
youngest and only surviving daughter of the 
Jate Dr. Willes, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.] At Oswestry, 23, Mary, eldest 
daughter cf the late ingenious Mr. Geo, 
Yates. She followed to the grave, within 13 
months, her father, brother, and sister. 

At Wemm, T. Jefireys, Esq. 75. 

Sophia, daughter of the late Mr. Urwick; 
of Beckjay, 02. 

At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Stevens, wife of 
S. Esq. draftsman to the Board of 
Ordnance.—Mr. Brocas, 62. 

At Saddleworth, 73, the Rev. S. Bardsley, 
the oldest Minister in the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Connexion. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

In Somersetshire, cider is selling for 18s, 
and I/. per hogshead from the mill ; and at 
the retail shops, apples are sold at the rate 
of fourteen for a penny. 

Upwards of 40,000/. are now invested in 
the Bristol Saving Bank. 

The use of: Gas-Lights in the Churches 
and Chapels of Bristo! is becoming general. 

Birth.| At Bath, the lady of Dr. Gaitsk, 
Green-Park-Buildings, of a daughter.—The 
lady of R. Saunders, esq. of a sen. 

At the Deanery, Wells, the Lady of the 
Hon. and Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, of a son. 

Married.) — Mr. Jennings of Bishop's 
Waltham, to Adeline, second daughter o 
the late Thos. Jelly, esq. of Bath. 

Mr. Geo. Lane, wine-merchant, to Miss 
Sarah Masters, of Bath. 

At Pewsey, Mr. ©. Smith, of Bath, © 
Miss Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. T. 
Beck, of Pewsey. 

Died.| At Backwell, Lieut.-Col. Fisher, 
of the 6th dragocn guards. 

At Bath, Catherine-place, Mrs. J. Baynes: 
—Mrs. Leslie, the wife of Col. L. Member 
of Parliament for the county of Monaghan. 
—In his 87th year, the Rev. Doctor Ma 
well, a gentleman of most respectable Ins! 
family, who for nearly 50 years chiefly 
sided in that city. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE, 

A child at Burton-on-Trent was lately 
wisoned, and died, owing to eating the 
seeds of the plant called stramonium, oi thori 
apple. ; ‘ 

Married] At Gondhurst, J, O. Crewe, 
esq. only son 0% the Rev. O. C. of Muxton, 
to Miss C. Lake, daughter of Captain L. 
R. N. C. B. and niece ot Sir James L. bart. 

Died.| At Litchfield, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late Rev. S. Davenport, of Horsley, 61. 

At Newark, Mr. Wm. Collins, 78. He 
foucht with General Wolfe at Quebec. 

At the Friary, Litchfield, Mrs. Bailey, relict 
of T. 8. B. esq. of Hope Hall, near Man- 
chester, 70. 

SUFFOLK. 

From the report madeat the annual meet- 
ing of the Suffolk Society, holden at Stow- 
market, it appears, that the number of chil- 
dren in the central schools amounted by the 
last return to 509. ‘That there are now 127 
schools, besides the central schools, connected 
with the society, and that 19 of these, con- 
taining 953 children, have been united since 
the last annual meeting ; and that the total 
number receiving instruction in schools con- 
nected with the society, including those in 
the central schools, amounts to 7889, mak- 
ing an increase within the year of 534. 

The Ipswich Humane Society have voted 
a silver medal to Master Edward Acton, aged 
13, for having preserved the life of Jonathan 
Archer, a boy eight years old, on the 20th 
Jaly last; who must otherwise inevitably 
have been drowned. The inscription upon 
the medal is as follows :—** The reward of 
eelings possessed by a youth, more alive to 
the danger of others than of himself.” 

The furze on Sutton Walks, near Wood- 
bridge, lately caught fire, from some turf 
left burning, and about 100 acres were con- 
sumed, Nearly a tumbril load of rabbits, 
hares, and partridges were collected after- 
wards, scorched to death. 

Married.]| At Woodbridge, the Rev. Mr. 
Strong, son of Dr. S. Archdeacon of Peter- 
boroush, to the only daughter of the late 
Kev, G. Skeeles, of Peterborough. 

Mr, S. Sparke, to Miss M. Jannings, se- 
cond daughter of M. J. of Pakenham. 

At Ipswich, Mr. J. B. Batley, to Miss 
Meria Tayer, both of that place. — Mr. John 
May, of Ipswich, to Miss Bunnell, daughte 
of Mr. Z By ef London. 

Died.| Mrs, Mayhew, wife of R. M. esq. 
of Orwell place, Ipswich, 62. 

At Southtown, Mr. Wm. Tyler, wine 
Merchant. 

Mr. John Steward, merchant, of Ipswich, 

je 

At Bury, John Blomefield, gent. of Ashen, 
47. He went to bed in apparent good health, 
but was found next morning a corpse ! 

At Blaxhall, 84, Mr. Wm. Tebbenhem, 
Sen. many years a respectable farmer there. 

Suddenly at Norton, near Woolpit, P. 


Chamber, esq. 81, one of the capital bur- 
gesses of the corporation of Bury. 

The Rev. M. Hayward, B.D. and for more 
than 36 years vicar of Lakenheath, 65. 

Mr. Stephen Jackson, 43 years proprietor 
and editor of the Ipswich Journal, 71. 

At Rougham, the Rev. Roger Kedington, 
658. 

At Exning, Mr. Ashby, the celebrated 
writing engraver, 75. 

SURREY, 

Married.] At Camberwell, Mr. Shep- 
pard, of Counter street, Borough, to Har rict, 
eldest daughter ot T. Bond, esq. of Peckham. 

Died.] At Ashted Park, the lady of R. 
Howard, esq. 73. She was daughter of Wil- 
fiam Viscount Andover. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, E. Taylor, the 
youngest daughter of Mr. T. surgeon, of that 
town, 18. 

SUSSEX. 

Mr. Wells, a considerable farmer near 
Shoreham, lately experienced a heavy loss, 
occasioved by ordering the stubble in his 
corn-fields to be burnt, for the purpose of 
manuring the land. The dry state of the 
stubble caused the flame to spread like wild- 
fire, and to rage with unabated fury, until it 
had consumed his barns, implements of hus- 
bandry, and all the corn which the season 
had produced him, with some wheat of last 
year’s growth, in barns; and it was not 
without some difficulty that his dwelling- 
house was preserved. Mr. Well’s loss is 
estimated at between three and four thou- 
sand pounds. Of his farming implements 
the fire left him only one plough. 

Died.} At Brighton, 85, P. Metcalfe, 
esq. late of Hill street, Berkeley square, and 
formerly M. P. for Plympton and Horsham. 

In his 27th year, the Rev. J. M. Sclatter, 

ector of Terwich. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

The extensive new steam mills, in Fazel 
street, Birmingham, were destroyed by fire 
on the 18th, by which calamity a great 
number of people will be deprived af em- 
ployment through the winter, 

Birth] At Ashted Row, near Birming- 
ham, the lady of Captain Sleigh, of the goth 
regiment, of a son and heir. 

Married.) Mr. G. Stowe, to Charlotte, 
daughter of Mr. Stowe, of the High street, 
in Warwick, : 

Died.] In Coventry, Mrs. Eliz. Mundy, 
relict of the Rev. R. M. of Kenilworth. 

Mr. Abraham ‘Thornton, sen. farmer, of 
Castle Broomwich, father of A. Thornton, 
tried and acquitted of the murder of Mary 
Ashford. 

WESTMORELAND, 

Died.) At Ferney Green, Windermere, 
Robert Allan, esq. banker, of Edinburgh, 
aged 72, and several years printer and pub- 
Jisher of the Caledonian Mercary. 

WILTSHIRE. 
Married.}] Mr. John Young, son of R, 
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Y. esq. of Lambridse-place, to Ann, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. Young, of Mildenhal!. 

The Rev. Hugh stephens, B.D. vicar of 
Alderbury, to Miss Sophia C, fifth daughter 
and co-heiress of the late John Cripps, esq. 
of Upton House, 

At Warminster, John Pring, esq. to Mar- 
tha, widow of M, Brooks, esq. of Sheffield, 

Diced.) At Chippenham, Mr. Wilham 
Blanchard, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A single vine growing against the front 
of the hotel at Tenbury, has produced a crop 
of grapes this vear, which are calculated to 
be worth 60/. 

The quality of hops this year, at Worces- 
ter market, is said to be superior to any since 
1794. 

At Dudley, Stourbridge, &c. the iron 
trade was never known so brisk as it is at 
this moment; the foreign orders ale so 
great, that it is impossible to get through 
them with sufficient celerity ; and the pipes 
and other apparatus connected with gas works 
give employment to a vast number of hands. 
‘The nail trade is also so brisk, that the mas- 


e i} — ~ . . 
ters at Dudley and Stourbridge have recently 
a i - ; 
satsed the wages of their workmen, 


t 4 t 
Nir. Koigh:, of this county, has parchased 

| a | ter . 7.) 
the allotment ('0,000 acres,} 
of the Cr7TOoWw! 


Piven in night 


. 
~~ 


I. ) *, 2c yy ft r f 
iexmoor Forest, for 50,000/. 


Phe property is near Simond’s Bath, and the 
greater part is to inclosed by a we'i, in 
the centre of which a handsome residence 


is to be built. 

Married.) At Inkborouch, J. H. Forbes, 
esq. of Meckier burgh square, London, son 
of J. F. esc. ef Waterton, to Joa: 
cond daughier cf the Rev. Wm. Heath, vicar 
of Inkborough. 

F. Finch, esq. of Dudicy, to Eliza, second 
daughter of D. Re ers, esg. cf Wassel! 
Grove. : 

Died.} At Worcester, T. Price, esq. an 
eminent solicitor, C5. 

Of a rapil decline, the wife of N. Hart- 
land, jun, esq. banker, et Evesham, and only 
surviving daughter of R.S. Harford, esq. of 
the Ebbw Vale Iron Works, Monmouthshire. 

Atthe Blanquets, near Worcester, John 
Brown, esq. deservedly regretted. 

Aged 79, Mr. Wm. Alle: » Worcester. 

YORKSHIRE. 

An application is to be made to Parliament 
in the ensuing session for an act to enable 
the city of York to be lighted with gas, and 
effecting a great number of other improve- 
ments, 

An iron sloop was lately launched from 
the works of Mr. Joseph Shaw, at [funslet, 
which brouzht up to Leeds 32 tons of coals 
from Thorp-Hall colliery. ‘This vessel, 
which measures 56 feet in length, by nine 
feet six tnches in breadth, draws only three 
feet four inches of water, and would, if en- 
larged to the same size, carry fifteen tons >.< 
than a common sloop built ef wood. 


Birth.] At Trafford Park, the lady of 7. 
J. Trafford, esq. of a daughter. 

Married] At Leeds, Mr. J. Thompson, 
of Ripon, to Miss E. Pickersgill, of Leeds, 

At Wakefield, W. Hawkes, esq. of Bishop 
Stortford, to the third daughter of the Rey. 
T. Johnstone, of Wakefield. 

At Over Silton, Mr. J. Marshall, to Migs 
C. Rurford, 

Died.] At Stockwith, Mrs. Hewitt, wi. 
dow, 90. 

At Knaresbro’, Mrs. Calvert, relict of Mr. 
R. C. 76. 

At York, Mrs. Alice Forster, 62. 

At Banner Cross, near Sheffield, Lieut, 
Gen. Murray. 

The Rev. T. Starkie, vicar of Blackburn 
for 38 years, 65. 

At Ferry, near Gainsboro’, aged 104 years 
and 6 mouths, perfectly sensible and in good 
health to the last, Mrs. B. Dodgson. 

WALES. 

Births.) The lady of the Rev. G. Vena. 
bles, rector of Machynlleth, of a daughter, 

The lady of W. T. Davies, esq. of Voilall, 
Cardivanushire, of a son and heir. 

Married.) At Llangollen, Miss M., A, 
Matthews, to N. W. Heathcote, esq. third 
soa of Sir J. H. of Longton Hall, Stafford. 
shire. 

At Pices, Mr. D. Lanceley, to Miss Whit- 
field, of Darlaston. 

Mr. John Parry, post-master, of Holywell, 
to Mis. Jones, relict of the late Mr. J. J. 

Diced.) Mrs, Watkins, wife of Mr. J.C. 
Wathins, printer, Abergavenny. 

At Bangor, Mr. T. J. Marriot, of Jesus 
coll. youngest son of J. M. esq. Thorney 
Hall, stowuvland, Suffolk, 23. 

At Brynmadin, Miss Loyd, of Tilston, 

At Knighton, J. Griffiths, gent. 

At Wrexham, Mr. Wilkinson, surgeon, 
59. 

Julia, daughter of the Rev, T. Watkins, 
ot Brecon. While walking with Mr. Wood 
(son of the Member) she fractured her arm 
ian going over a stile, which occasioned her 
death. 

SCOTLAND, 

At the commencement of the herring fish- 
ery in Caithness, this season, twelve barrels 
were sent from ‘I hurso to Leith, from whence 
they were exported to Hamburgh, wher 
they sold for 144 guineas. A single herria 
sold at the extraordinary price of 2s. 8d.! 

Married.} At Edinburgh, C. Kant, 
M.D. late of the Medical Staff of the Med 
tcrranean army, to the daughter of the late 
Governor Campbell, of Fort George, and 
of Melford, in Argyleshire. 

Died.] At Argyle House, the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Caroline Gordon, second daughter ot 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

A: Edinburgh, on the sth inst. the v9 
W. Charteris, second son of the Earl 0 
Wemyss and March. 

At Dundee, in his 100th year, J. Frases 
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